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DAILY  DIGEST 

Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricniture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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THE  SECSETliiY  An  Associated  Press  diSTiatch  to-day  from  Butte,  Mont.,  says: 

PHEDICTS  sue-    "Secretary  of  Agriculttire  William  M.  Jardine  rras  given  an  enthusiast; 

CSSSMJL  DECAIE  welcome  at  Wisdom,  Mont.,  June  29.  He  predicted  the  "best  ten  years  i 
the  fanning  and  stock  industry  will  he  the  corning  tt'n  years,  and  ths^- 
the  present  year  will  witness  the  greatest  crop  yield  in  Montana  and 

other  Western  States  since  1919.    He  spoke  of  the  imperative  need  of  diversified 
farniing," 


FARi;I  CHSMISTEY  Tlie  New  York  Times  tc-day  reports:  "Surrogate  Foley  handed  do-;? 

BESEARCH  G-IITT    a  decision  yesterday  u0iolding  the  legality  of  a  bequest  hy 

Mrs,  Elisaheth  B,  Frasch,  who  left  her  residus,ry  estate,  valued  at 
$1,000,000,  for  research  in  agricultural  chemistry.    The  bequest  was 
attacked  by  heirs  at  law  of  Mris.  Frasch  on  the  ground  that  it  was  too  .ui/l.of inite  to 
be  carried  out,  Mrs,  Frasch  was  the  widow  of  Herman  Frasch,  head  of  the  Union  Sulph-?"- 
Company,  and  received  the  bulk  of  her  property  from  him.    The  prevision  of  the  will 
directed  the  United  States  Tj.ust  Conipany  to  hold  the  residue  in  trust  to  establish 
the  Herman  Frasch  Foundation  for  Chemical  Research.    She  directed  tlie  American 
Chemical  Society  to  select  some  institution  to  receive  the  inci^me  cf  the  f-jiid  for 
five  years  for  the  purpose  of  research  in  agricultural  chemist:  =-y.     If  at  the  end  of 
that  time  the  report  of  the  work  accomplished  by  that  institution  was  not  satisfact- 
ory, the  American  Chemical  Society  was  authorized  to  select  another  institution  for 
a  five-year  trial  term,  and  to  continue  this  process  indofinitely  until  the  proper 
effects  were  obtained  from  the  work.    Because  of  these  provisions  the  bequest  was 
attacked." 


AUTO  TAX  ASKED  An  Atlantic  City  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that 

FOR  ROADS  strong  opposition  to  the  use  of  motor  vehicle  taxes  for  other  than 

road  building  purposes  and  to  compulsory  liability  ins'arance  for 
motor  vehicles  not  used  for  hire  vras  expressed  in  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  .'American  Automobile  Association  at  its  annual  meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  June 
30.    Other  resolutions  adopted  a^^sured  support  to  xhQ  national  conference  on  street 
and  higr-rey  safety,  urg'r^d  comple-'^'.e  recipiOcity  he'yrip.en.  all  States  in  the  matter  of 
passenger  csr  registration  and  favored  adoption  'c.-y  tii^3  States  of  a  uniform  certifi- 
cate cf  ^icle  la^w  with  a  view  to  preventing  theft  oi  au.tomobiles.    The  association 
also  asked  that  the  Federal  read  aid  poj.lcy  be  continued,  and  recommended  the  taking 
over  of  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky  by  the  G-overnment  as  a  national  park. 


FET^ERilL  AID  FOR  A  Poland  Spring,  Me.,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  sayS:  »A 

Er#ir,1/AYS         sharp  division  of  opinion  developed  in  the  ccrference  of  Governors 

June  50  ove-.:  what  is  known  as  the  *f  if ty-f if ty^  S3;'ytGm  of  Federal  aid 
to  the  various  States  for  hi^iway  corst— -tlon,  trlieroby  each  State  ie 
to  match  the  fund  it  receives  from  the  Federal  Goverrment  with  a  like  amount  of  Stat>- 
funds.  The  plan  was  opposed  by  Governor  Albert  C.  Ritchie  of  Mar\'land.  Governors  of 
Several  cf  the  States  took  issue  with  Governor  RitchiOj  led  by  Governor  Wliitfield  oi 
M.-f  si^-'ippi  and  supported  by  Governor  ITelliB  .T:./iRoss  of  whoming,  the  only  woman  Gov- 
ernor attending  the  conference."  : 
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Ao-ricultural  George  E.  Roberts,  vice  president  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 

Situation   Slew  York,  writing  on  prospects  in  crops  and  trade  for  the  remainder  of  Iflae 
year,  in  The  American  Review  of  Reviews  for  July,  says:  "The  general 
promise  of  the  crops  is  for  moderate  yields,  a  dry  and  cold  spring  ha.ving 
retarded  growth.    The  effect  of  this  condition  probably  will  be  to  estab- 
lish farm  products  upon  a  higher  level  of  values,  excepting  com  and  per- 
haps wheat,  which  already  are  upon  a  higher  level  than  any  of  recent  years. 
On"  general  principles  abundance  is  a  blessing,  but  agriculture  has  been 
suffering  from  surpluses  which  have  been  carried  over  from  year  to  year  and 
have  loaded  down  the  markets.    As  the  result  of  reduced  yields  this  situa- 
tion was  corrected  last  year  in  the  two  cereals  named,  and  now  seems  likely 
to  be  corrected  as  to  others.    Unless  the  unfavorable  conditions  continue 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  create  scarcity,  and  injure  rather  than  benefit  the 
producers,  the  general  results  will  not  be  harmful.    Establishment  of  the 
normal  equilibri-um  is  the  important  thing.    The  improvement  in  farm  purchas- 
ing power  from  last  year's  crops  has  been  mainly  in  the  regions  where  wheat 
and  cotton  were  the  dominant  interests.    The  disaster  to  the  com  crop  out- 
weighed everything  else  where  corn  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  farm  economy. 
In  the  section  from  llorth  Dakota  to  Texas  economic  conditions  have  been 
very  much  improved.    Debts  have  been  paid,  credit  has  been  reestablished 
and  all  business  has  revived.    The  abrupt  curtailment  of  buying  by  the 
farming  population  was  due  not  alone  to  the  necessity  which  existed  in  many 
instances  for  the  most  stringent  econom.y  in  order  to  meet  obligations,  but 
in  part  to  the  psychological  effect  of  the  fall  of  prices,    l^h-ile  the  debt 
situS-tion  has  been  much  Improved,  the  psychological  condition  has  been  im- 
proved even  more.    Hew  courage  and  ambition  has  been  given  to  everybody.... 
Interest  rates  upon  farm  mortgages  are  now  back  to  practically  the  level  of 
pre-war  years.    Lands  are/covering  in  value,  as  shown  by  increasing  sales 
at  improving  prices.     It  should  be  considered  that  in  the  fifteen  years 
preceding  1914  agriculture  enjoyed  steady  and  expanding  prosperity,  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  average  value  of  all  the  farming  lands  in 
the  United  States  doubled  from  1900  to  1910,  according  to  the  census  reports, 
ffej^t  prosperity  was  interrupted  by  the  war,  but  there  is  no  substantial 
reason  why  it  should  net  be  regained  when  the  derangements  caused  by  the 
war  have  been  overcome.    It  must  be  considered,  also,  that  increasing  popu- 
lation is  a  constant  factor  in  the  correction  of  overdevelopment  in  agri- 
culture.   There  are  about  15,000,000  more  mouths  to  feed  in  the  United  Stat^ 
in  1925  than  at  the  beginning  of  1914,  not  to  speak  of  the  increase  in  other 
countries."  i 

Country  vs.  An  editorial  in  The  Hew  York  Times  for  June  2S  says;  "Is  another 

City  Diet    cherished  belief  to  be  discarded,  and  are  we  to  understand  tliat  city  life 
is  more  healthful  than  the  hymned  bucolic  existence  doTKi  on  the  farm?  If 
we  are  to  believe  the  Rockefeller  Eoundation— an  organization  not  much  given 
to  exaggerated  statements — the  anS7;er  must  be  *yes,»    An  examination  of 
stMents  from  town  and  country  shows  that  those  from  the  largest  cities  have 
the  fewest  number  of  physical  defects.    The  number  of  cases  examined — only 
3,478 — is  perhaps  too  small  to  warrant  applying  the  conclusion  sweepingly 
to  all  parts  of  the  country. .'What  the  reason  is  for  this  state  of  affairs 
has  not  yet  been  made  clear.    Tlie  Rockefeller  foundation  stresses  the  bet- 
ter health  protection  afforded  to  the  city  dwellers.    Certain  it  is  that  un- 

ktil  recently  hygiene  and  sanitation  were  woefully  backward  in  the  country... 
In  due  time  we  shall  know  more  about  diet.    T?e  are  only  beginning  to 
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-aaaerstand  its  possitilities.    So  far  most  of  the  work  has  "been  curative—- 
that  iZf  vvQ  hr\'-.-  do-cel'j^oi.  icr-g  lists  of  'don'ts.'     The  next  step  is  to 
oDtain  more  certain  kncv^ledge  as  to  the  'do*s.'    In  an  article  elsewhere 
in  to-day's  Times  (based  upon  an  interviev:  with  Prof.  H.  C.  Sherman,  of 
Columbia  University,)  there  is  a  full  discussion  of  the  mysterious        *•  1 
'viteimins'  and  a  description  of  the  role  played  by  each  one.    Kno^rledge  in 
this  field  is  still  fa-r  from  complete,  but  as  studies  proceed  it  vrill  be- 
come easier  to  know  what  foods  and  com.binations  will  produce  the  best  re- 
sults in  building  up  resistance  and  prolonging  life.    Many  old  theories  are 
b  eing  shatt e  red  " 

Demonstration        jln  editorial  in  The  .Field  (London)  for  J-cme  18  says:  "Among  the  sug- 
Farms  in     gestions  that  have  poured  in  upon  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  response 
Britain       to  his  invitations  there  have  been  several  urging  the  need  for  demonstra- 
tion farms.    Ocular  and  practical  demonstrations  of  the  possibilities  of 
dealing  profitably  xrith  the  different  types  of  arable  land  with  particular 
attention  to  the  merits — s.gricultural  and  national — of  arable  stock  faming 
would  be  of  great  value.     It  is  suggested  that  one  demonstration  farm 
should  serve  a  group  of  counties  in  which  conditions  are  similar  and  that 
if  it  were  run  as  a  commercial  enterprise  such  a  farm  would  be  the  most 
effective  link  between  the  scientist  in  his  laboratory  and  the  working 
farmer.    The  proposal  is  a,n  attractive  one.    A  demonstration  faim  situated 
alongside  land  farmed  by  men  who  have  to  earn  their  living  from  their 
holdings  would  show  the  worth  of  different  pi'actices  more  clearly  than  any 

nunber  of  pamphlets  and  lectures  can  do  One  drawback  to  practical  derar- 

onstrations  in  farming  is  that  the  results  must  be  slow.    Having  regard  to 
the  influence  of  seasons  and  the  uncertainty  of  our  climate  the  period  of 
three  rotations— -or  say  twelve  years — would  be  the  shortest  time  in  which 
really  reliable  results  could  be  expected.    Trials  which  covered  a  short 
period  might  easily  be  m.ost  misleading  since  it  would  be  possible  by  using 
forcing  manures  to  grow  heavy  crops  to  the  injury  of  the  land.    By  extend- 
ing the  trial  time  any  misuse  of- artificial  stimulants  would  be  reflected 
in  the  state  of  the  land  and  its  productiveness  before  the  term  had  come 
to  an  end.    The  accusation  of  ^farming  to  leave'  might  be  leveled  at  dem- 
onstration farms  if  such  a  precaution  were  not  taken.    A  dozen  years  may 
seem  a  long  time  in  the  life  of  an  individual,  but  it  is  infinitesimal  in 
the  history  of  agriculture  and,  since  it  is  the  industry  rather  than  the 
individual  that  counts  in  national  affairs,  there  should  be  no  hesitation 
in  planning  for  trials  extending  over  a  minimum  period  of  three  rotations, 
 " 

Farm  Accounts        The  press  of  J-cme  30  states  that  bigger  crop  yields,  higher  returns 
E.eport    from  their  livestock  and  better  use  of  maa  and  horse  labor  made  it  possible 
for  eleven  Will  County  fanners  of  Illinois  to  pay  all  their  operating  ex- 
penses and  5  per  cent  interest  on  their  investment  and  still  have  an  aver- 
age of  S 3,154  more  apiece  to  show  for  their  work  last  year  than  eleven  of 
their  neighbors  who  followed  less  efficient  methods,  according  to  a  summary 
which  H.  C.  M.  Case,  in  charge  of  the  Farm  Organizations  and  Management 
Department  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
has  Just  made  of  farm  accounts  which  farmers  in  the  county  kept  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  agricultural  college  and  Farm  Adviser  J.  F.  Hedgecock.  In 
all,  a  total  of  thirty-four  farmers  in  the  country  kept  the  accounts  last 
3rear,  and  when  the  records  were  surcirarised  this  group  of  men  was  divided 
into  thirds,  depending  upon  the  returns  which  the  individual  faitners 
realized  during  the  year.     It  was  found  that  the  third  of  the  fanners,  or 
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eleven  of  them-,  who  were  most  successful  realised  an  a\''erage  return  of 
$2,379  on  their  labor  and  manageroent,  after  interest  and  expenses  \7ere 
paid,  ^lile  the  third  of  the  farmers  or  eleven  of  them,  T7ho  rere  least 
successful  lacked  an  average  of  $452  of  getting  enough  out  of  their  fama-- 
to  ,pay  expenses.    This  made  a  difference  of  $3^154  between  the  returns  o; 
the  most  and  least  successful  of  the  famers.    Although  the  famerp  vvho 
were  the  most  successful  farmed  an  average  of  223,2  acres  as  compared  to 
168,1  acres  for  the  farmers  who  were  least  successful,  size  of  fam:  was 
not  the  chief  reason  for  the  difference  in  the  returns  which  they  receive 
according  to  Mr,  Case.    Farmers  who  comprised  the  most  successful  third 
of  the  group  obtained  a  third  better  crop  yiold  than  those  in  the  least 
successful  group.    They  got  a  return  of  30  per  cent  more  on  each  SlCO 
which  they  had  invested  in  livestock  and  theyworked  nine  acres  more  crop? 
with  each  man  and  three  more  with  each  horse*    All  of  these  men  kept 
uniform  accounts  in  the  farm  accoimt  book  prepared  by  the  college  fam 
organization  and  management  department. 

{Jsiman  Milk  The  press  of  June  30  states  that  the  Association  of  Gennan  Milk 

Dealers  Seek  Dealers  Unions  has  sent  a  fomal  petition  to  the  Federal  Ministry  of 
Milk  Ban     Food  and  Agriculture  urging  that  import  restrictions  be  imposed  upon  con- 
densed and  canned  milk  products,  basing  their  request  upon  an  increase  ii. 
importation  into  Germany  of  these  products^    Imports  in  1924  are  declarec 
to  be  7  l/s  times  as  large  as  they  were  in  1913*    says  a  report  to  the 
Commerce  Department.    Inasmuch, however,  as  the  demand  for  canned  millc, 
especially  of  American  origin,  has  shown  a  marked  increase  since  the  war, 
particularly  in  large  cities,  it  is  expected  that  German  importers  of 
canned  milk  and  many  rmolesale  food  dealers  will  strenuously  oppose  this 
petition* 

Northwest ^  ^  A  Minneapolis  dispatch  to  the  press  of  J^one  30  says:  ".'^cugh  the 

Crop  Condi~  critical  period  for  growing  crops  is  yet  to  come,  farmers  and  business 
tions  and   men  throughout  the  Northwest  are  jubilant  over  conditions  thxis  far.  Pros 
Trade        pects  are  for  a  crop  nearly,  if  not  fully,  as  large  as  last  year's  big 
yield.    With  prices  well  above  a  year  ago  and  giving  signs  of  stability, 
there ^ is  reason  to  believe  that  fanners  will  again  be  »in  f'ljnds'  this  fal 
and  winter  to  an  extent  that  will  mean  liberal  buying  on  their  part." 

Pest  Ee-                An  editorial  in  The  Pastoral  Review  (Melbourne)  for  May  16  says* 
search  in    "The ^ Commonwealth  Institute  of  Science  and  Industry  is  to  be  reorganirsed, 
Australia    and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  devote  special  attention  to  the  woik 
of  combating  the  pests  that  beset  the  pastoral  industry.    We  have  long 
advocated  the  necessity  for  more  co-ordinated  practical  and  scientific 
research  into  these  problems,  and  the  ^7ork  is  one  in  which  the  institute 
should  take  an  important  part.    Too  much  has  the  task  of  coping  with 
pest^'  that  flourish  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Continent  been 
left  to  individual  effort,  and  while  individuals  may  have  succeeded  in 
protecting  themselves  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  from  the  rabbit,  the 
wild  dog,  the  blowfly,  &c.,  there  co,n  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  diminutior 
of  these  pests  from  a  national  standpoint.    Until  they  are  wiped  out  or 
diminished  to  their  minim^^m,  there  can  be  no  ce^ration  of  the  constant 
heavy  expenditure  and  loss  that  goes  on  to-day,  or  any  relief  from  their 
constant  menace.    This  end,  we  believe ^  can  only  be  achieved  by  co- 
ordinated combative  m.easures  and  steady  research  work,  of  which  the 
Institute  of  Science  and  Industry  could  do  its  share*  " 
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RyblDer  According  to  press  stateuents,  t\70  new  industries  are  to  Toe  es- 

ractories    tatliahed  in  Australia,    the  JJorth  British  Hubher  Company  of  Sdinhurgh  and 
j_n  the  Dualop  Eubher  Company  of  Australia  have  reached  an  agreement  to  form  an 

iiustralia   Australian  company  to  manufacture  rubher  footwear.    It  is  stated  that  the 
factory  will  be  erected  at  Abbotsford,  Melbourne,    The  capital  will  be 
$2,500,000,    T'he  first  unit  will  employ  five  h-ondred  hands.    The  factory 
is  expected  to  be  in  full  lunning  order  early  in  1925.  (1\[.Y. Office 
Australian  Commissioner.) 


Section  3 


Dopartment  An  editorial  in  Commercial  West  for  June  27  sayS:  "In  a  recent  arti- 

of  Agr5-      cle  Soger  ¥.  Babson  pointed  out  an  opportunity  which  the  manufacturers  of 
I  cti!.tui*e       food  products  should  not  overlook.    He  believes  that  they  should  advertise 
their  products  more  esitensively  so  as  to  relieve  the  women  of  the  home  of 
much  of  the  drudgery  in  connection  with  their  1-citchen  work,  the  trend  being 
for  people  to  use  more  and  more  of  the  prepared  foods  and  to  depend  to  a 
greater  extent  upon  manufacturers  and  canners  for  food  products.    Mr. Babson 
also  called  attention  to  the  great  moral  responsibility  of  the  managers  of 
these  concerns,  in  seeing  to  it  that  harmful  adulterants  and  preservatives 
are  avoided  and  that  their  products  are  in  every  way  wholesome  food.... The 
Bureau  of  Home  7jConom-ics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
these  similar  departments  of  the  various  States,  have  been  doing  good  work 
along  this  line,  but  no  doubt  there  is  a  vast  field  for  further  improvement 
in  many  of  the  foods  off er-ed  to  the  public.     It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
explorers  of  polar  regions  during  recent  years  have  used  dried  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  making  -up  their  cargo  of  food  supplies,  as  the  dehydrating 
process  retains  m.ost  of  the  chemical  elements  which  are  sometimes  lost  in 
the  methods  of  cooking  and  canning  food  products.     It  is  stated  that  the 
general  health  of  these  explorers  through  the  Arctic  regions  has  been  much 
improved  under  their  trying  living  conditions  by  using  natural  foods  mors 
extensively  than  was  the  pra.,ctice  years  ago.    The  remarkable  change  which 
has  been  going  on  during  the  past  generation  or  more  in  buying  prepared 
foods  a,nd  depending  so  largely  upon  manufacturers  or  public  kitchens  to 
provide  food,  emphasizes  the  great  importance  of  seeing  to  it  that  we  are 
furnished  foods  of  the  highest  value  and  as  nearly  pure  as  science  can  make 
them.    The  public  will  commend  all  efforts,  either  through  Federal  or  other 
agencies,  to  insure  that  the  very  best  quality  of  food  is  offered  at  stores, 
restaurants  and  hotels." 
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Soction  4 
li/ffiKET  QUOTATIONS 

rarm  Products         June  30:    Florida  and  Georgia  Tom  Watson  Tratermelons,  averaging 
22-20  pounds  each,  ranged  $275  to  $4?5  VaiK  per  car  in  terminal  markets, 
lov  as  $225  in  Chicago.    Tennessee  r/rapped  tomatoes  in  four  "basket  crates 
sold  at  $1«50  to  $1.90  in  leading  mai-kets,    Virginia  Irish  Cobbler  pota- 
toes $4,50  to  $5.25  per  "barrel  in  eastern  cities;  $4.25  to  $4.50  f  »o."b. 
California  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  ranged  $3,75  to  $4.50  per  standard  45 
in  consuming  centers;  $1.25  to  $1.40  f.o.b.  El  Centre,    Georgia  Kiley 
peaches  sold  at  $2  to  $3.25  per  six  basket  carrier  a,nd  bushel  basket  ir). 
leading  maikets;  fev?  $1.75  to  $2  f.o.b»  Macon.  Best  Georgia  Belles  $3  to 
$3.50  in  iTeTT  Yoik  City. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed       $13.85  for  the  top^  bulk  of  saler 
$12.50  to  $13.75;  mcdiT^m  and  good  beef  steers  $10.75  to  $12c2.5;  butcher 
cows  and  heifers  $4  to  $12;  feeder  steers  $5.40  to  $8.25;  light  and  mediu. 
vreight  veal  calves  $9  to  $11.25;  fat  lambs  $14,50  to  $16.85;  yearlings 
$10.25  to  $14,50;  fat  ewes  $4.25  to  $8. 

Chicago  grain  prices  quoted  June  30,  1925:    Uo.l  dark  northern 
Llinneapolis  $1,49  l/2  to  $1.67  I/2.    l?o.2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $1,85^ 
Kansas  City  $1,55  to  $1.56.    ITo.l  hard  v/inter  St.  Louis  $1.51;  lTo-2  hard 
T7inter  (new)  Kansas  City  $1.45  to  $1.56.    No. 2  mixed  corn  Kansas  City 
97  to  989^;    No;  3  mixed  com  Chicago  $1  to  $1.00  l/2i  Minneapolis  95  to 
97/.    IJ0.2  yellow  com  Chicago  $1.02  to  $1.03  l/2;  St.  Louis' $1.04  1/2 
to  $1,05;  Kansas  City  $1,02.    No. 3  yellow  com  Minneapolis  $1,00  to 
$1.01.    No. 2  white  com  Chicago  $1.02  to  $1.02  l/2;  St.  Louis  $1.02  to 
$1.02  1/2;  Kansas  City  98j^.    No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  42  l/4  to  44^; 
Minneapolis  41  l/4f/  to  41  l/2j^;  St.  Louis  45  l/2^^;  Kansas  City  45  to  46^ 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  dowia  2  points, 
closing  at  24,69/  per  lb.    New  York  July  future  contracts  unchanged,  clos- 
ing at  24.04^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

dustrials  and         Average  closing  price     Jtme  30,        June  29,       June  30,  1924. 
Eailroads  20  Industrials  131.01  129.23  96.35 

20  R.H. stocks  98.41  97,80  85.80 


(Wall  St.  Jour.,  July  1.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  imrpose  of  presenting  all  shsdes  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  tlie  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects,  Responeibiiity,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.    The  intent  is  to  refiect  accurately  the 

.      news  of  importance. 
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IEDERAlL  PINAUCES  Secretary  Mellon^  trade  public  last  ni^t  the  final  fig'ores 

dealing  with  the  public  finances  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  on 
June  30.    The  Treasury  surplus  reached  $250,505,238.33,  it  "being  held 
down  somewhat  hy  a  jump  in  ordinary  expenditures  of  rurpning  the  Government  during  the 
last  two  days.    The  surplus,  however,  was  far  "beyond  the  expectations  of  officials  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  at  the  "beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  it  ^as  estimated  that  there 
would  "be  a  surplus  of  "but  $67,000,000.    The  pu"blic  de"bt  was  reduced  $734,619,101.59, 
and  amounted  to  $20,516,193,887.90  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.    All  of  the  suiv 
plus.  as  well  as  the  sum  of  $466,538,113.83  provided  for  specifically  "by  law  for  debt 
reduction  were  used  for  that  purpose.    Secretary  Mellon jcalled  attention  to  the  fact 
that  as  the  surplus  for  the  fiscal  year  had  already  been  used  it  would  not  be  avail- 
able for  tax  reduction.    Future  tax  reductions  must  be  assessed  against  the  prospect- 
ive surplus  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 »  1926.    President  Coolidge  estimated 
recently  that  this  would  be  $290,000,000,  but  it  is  pretty  generally  agreed  that 
present  tax  rates  actually  would  pay  all  Government  expenses  di\ring  the  current  year 
and  pile  tqp  a  surplus  of  $400,000,000  or  better.  (Press,  July  2.) 


!IEW  YOEK  MUK  The  New  Yoric  Times  to-day  says:  "Th^ee  years  of  research,  dur- 

TESTS  ing  which  scientists  worked  daily  with  the  greatest  collection  of 

deadly  disease  gems  in  existence,  and  one  scientist  came  down  with 
typhoid  fever,  have  resulted  in  proving  that  the  regulations  adopted 
by  Hew  York  City  for  the  pasteurization  of  milk  are  more  than  adeqixate,  according  to 
an  announcement  of  the  results  of  the  research  made  yesterday  at  the  Museum  of 
Hygiene  of  New  York  University  and  Bellevue  Hospital.    The  victim  of  the  research  was 
William  H.  Marcussen  of  the  Borden  Fann  Products  Ccmpany,  who  volunteered  for  the 
dangerous  woik  of  taking  and  distributing  samples  of  infected  milk.    He  and  his 
fellow-workers  went  through  the  three  years  of  experiment  without  mishap,  but  two 
weeks  after  the  work  was  conqpleted  Mr.  Marcussen  was  taken  down  with  typhoid  fever. 

He  recovered  after  two  months  of  illness  The  disease  germs  used  were  those  of 

tuberculosis,  typhoid,  paratyphoid,  diphtheria,  septic  sore  throat  and  others. 
Typhoid  geims  were  groTO  in  milk  until  it  contained  2,000,000  bacilli  per  drop. 
The  tubercule  bacilli  were  cultivated  witil  they  existed  in  sample  at  the  ratio  of 
30,000,000  germs  to  the  teaspoon.    These  and  other  high  concentrations  of  germs  were 
then  pasteuz'ised?*  in  the  manner  laid  down  by  the  New  York  Health  Department.  Steril- 
ization was  found  to  be  complete  The  investigation  was  started  three  years  ago 

when  charges  were  made  that  the  pasteurization  rules  of  the  Health  Department  were 
insufficient  " 


HAWAIIAN  SUGAS  A  Honolulu  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that  the 

Hawaiian  sugar  crop  for  1925  will  reach  a  total  of  753,700  tons, 
60,000  tons  more  than  the  previous  estimate,  and  exceeding  any 

Hawaiian  crop  ever  produced  by  45,000  tons,  the  Hawaiian  sugar  factors  announced. 
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Agricult^j.ral  An  editorial  in  The  American  Reviews  of  Revie\TS  for  July  says: 

Conditions  "The  crisis  that  has  shaken  American  agriculture  to  its  foundations  has 

passed  through  its  acute  phases.    Violent  earthquake  shocks  are  no  longer 
features  of  the  news  from  the  fairaing  districts.    Those,  however,  who 
imagine  that  the  devastated  regions  have  "been  fully  restored  to  normal  ■  "o 
prosperity  may  know  a  good  deal  about  France  and  Belgium,  but  they  knov; 
very  little  about  the  United  States.    Up  to  a  certain  point,  where  whole 
States  or  regions  are  visited  by  war,  earthquake,  or  financial  shock 
caused  by  things  beyond  the  control  of  the  victims,  recovery  demands  pub- 
lic and  official  assistance.    Beyond  that  point,  private  agencies  must 
resume  their  control  of  the  situation  and  expect  no  favors.    Any  country 
lacks  intelligent  statesmanship  that  pursues  policies  which  tend  to  build 
up  flourishing  cities' and  to  produce  a  discouraged  and  impoverished  agri- 
culture.   This,  however,  is  not  a  matter  related  to  any  immediate  crisis, 
but  rests  rather  upon  permanent  considerations.    As  regards  the  present 
year's  business,  the  farmers  are  aware  that  they  must  look  out  for  them- 
selves.   So  far  as  the  production  of  crops  is  concerned,  our  famers  can 
not  be  taught  very  much.    They  now  understand  the  principles  of  soil 
maintenance,  the  use  of  good  seeds,  the  feeding  and  improvement  of  live- 
stock, and  the  other  factors  that  enter  into  the  kind  of  f aiming  that  be- 
longs to  their  particular  districts.    They  are  making  long  strides  toward 
the  thing  that  is  most  necessary  for  their  economic  salvation,  namely, 
the  standardisation  of  their  cash  crops  and  the  use  of  the  cooperative 
method  to  protect  the  individual  farmer  against  the  vicissitudes  of 
fluctuating  markets.    This  movement  has  much  farther  to  go,  but  it  is 
already  recognized  not  only  as  indispensable,  but  as  really  offering  some 
hope  for  an  otherwise  desperate  situation.    Next  month  we  shall  have  some 
important  contributions  to  make  in  this  periodical  to  the  discussion  of 
the  achievements,  as  well  as  the  methods  and  principles,  of  agricultural 
cooperation." 

Business  and  Methods  by  which  the  farmer  and  the  business  man  of  the  Uorthwest 

J^ming  Con-  can  cooperate  for  their  mutual  advantage  in  the  solution  of  common 
vention     problems  relating  to  agriculture  will  be  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  rep- 
resentatives of  chambers  and  associations  of  commerce  to  be  held  at 
Portland,  Ore,,  July  17  and  18,  under  the  auspices  of  the  agricultural 
bureau  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.    The  mefeting  will 
be- the  second  of  its  kind  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
regional  agricultural  problems  from  the  common  viewpoint  of  business  and 
the  farm.    The  first,  held  at  Kansas  City  last  April,  included  eight 
Sts-tes  of  the  middle  western  and  southwestern  sections  of  the  country. 
The  Portland  conference  will  be  composed  of  representatives  of  commercial 
organizations  of  the  States  of  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon  and  Yfeshington, 
many  of  whom  will  be  farmers.    The  first  day  of  the  conference  will  be 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  practical  methods  by  which  chambers  of  com- 
merce are  approaching  the  agricultural  problems  of  their  trade  areas,  - 
the  organisation  and  composition  of  agricultural  bureaus  or  committees  and 
their  relationship  to  established  public  and  private  institutions,  such 
as  the  State  agricultural  college  and  farmers'  organizations.    From  the 
local  viewpoint  the  conference  will  also  approach  larger  questions,  such 
as  agricultural  credit,  the  marketing  of  fam  products,  agricultural  leg- 
islation, fann  cost  accounting  and  boys»  and  girls*  club  work.    On  the 
second  day  attention  will  be  given  to  technical  methods  of  outlining  agri- 
cultural problems,  -  regional  surveys  as  a  working  basis  for  agricultural 
activities  of  chambers  of  commerce,  and  the  translation  of  the  results  of 
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the  stirveys  into  constractive  action.    Other  s^abjects  to  "be  considc-red 
are  crop  and  livestock  improvement,  the  dangers  in  hastily  conceived 
diversification  campaigns,  farra  labor  supply,  fairs  and  exhibits.  (Ch.  of 
Com.  of  U.Si  sitatement,  July  2. ) 

Commercialized      An  editorial  in  The  New  YorTc  Times  for  July  1  says;  "Apples,  pears. 
Faming      peaches,  crpnges,  potatoes  and  other  vegetable"  raised  by  37,000  farmers 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Stateo  were  (Lint r routed  to  1,195  cities  in 
forty-seven  States  by  one  organiration  in  l^^'i^-^-^zhs  Federsted  ;?io:lt  and 
Vegetable  Growers,  a  national  farmers'  ^coo-orativG  sales  ser-;'-.ce,'  es- 
tablished less  than  three  years  ago.    According  to  the  report  of  the 
General  Manager,  Arthur  R.  R^jle,  the  Fen!2i£-:ed  sold  »40  per  cent  of  the 
entire  potato  crop  of  Maine,'  ^will  ha'^-e  80  per  cent  of  next  year's  U'ah 
peach  crop,'  and  is  nov;  the  largest  factor  Ir.  i'loruda  vegetables*;  while 
Hhe  Illinois  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  recoived  through  the  Federated  ap« 
proximately  50  cents  more  per  crate  for  si ra'.vb err ies  during  the  season 
than  the  growers  outside  the  Exchange^;  the  Federated  « raised  the  general 
level  of  peach  prices  for  all  New  Je-^sey  groT/ers,'  and  brought  the  Mutual 
Orange  Distributers  of  California  a  tonnage  gain  of  16., 8  per  cent  more  than 
in  1923.  *    Both  the  achievement  and  the  l?.i:.>gi.-!.age  that  records  it  are  typi- 
cal of  the  new  agriculture,  with  its  super-sr.ler^men,  its  national  ad^'er- 
tising  campaigns,  its  cultivation  of  ccnsuraer  deiTiand  and  its  chart-msking. 
In  agriculture  national  distribution  is  now  being  achieved  without  cor- 
porate production.    The  use  of  machinery'-  ha^  been  the  determining  cause 
of  this  divergent  development,    The  corporatica  is  the  chf.ld  of  the  factory 
and  the  machine;  but  with  few  exceptions  factory  and  machine  methods  have 
yet  to  be  applied  to  the  farm.    If  they  ever  are,  the  corporation  is  like- 
ly to  displace  the  cooperative.    At  present  the  functions  of  the  cccpera- 
tive  and  the  corporation  in  the  process  of  distribution  are  essentially 
the  same.    The  farmers'  national  cooperative  can  eliminate  much  of  the 
waste  and  uncertainties  of  individual  competitive  marketing.    With  agents 
in  every  distributing  centre  it  tempers  the  shipments  of  its  members  to 
the  winds  of  consumer  demand;  it  mobiiiaeB  credit;  it  standardizes  prod- 
ucts; it  bargains  more  effectively  both  with  retail.ers  and  railroads^ 
Suji-kist  oranges  and  Sun-maid  raisins  are  a  tribute  to  its  advertising 
possibilities.    But  it  does  not  necessarily  directly  benefit  the  consumer. 
It  may  be  little  more  .than  the  substitution  of  the  fair-er  himself  for  one 
of  the  middlemen  in  the  chain  of  distribution.    The  savings  r.hich  its 
economies  effect  are  more  likely  to  be  passed  on  to  the  farmer  -vin  i"n.« 
creased  revenues  than  to  the  public  in  decreased  living  costs;  the  tnmpta- 
tacn  grows  apace  to  overstock  the  market  for  tenrporary  sales  gains;  and 
price-fixing  and  monopoly  are  increasingly  alluring." 

Cooperative  An  editorial  in  The  Progressive  Farmer  for  July  4  says:  "Cooperative 

Marketing   marketing  is  gaining  by  leaps  and  bounds  all  over  the  United  States,  and 
in  the  South  in  particular.    In  1915,  there  were  only  651,000  members  of 
cocpc^rative  marketing  associations  in  the  whole  covtnti^y.    The  Southern 
Sts/ces  now  have  913,000,  or  about  one- third  more  than  the  whole  country 
had  in  1S15.    There  were  only  104,000  members  in  the  South  in  1515,  thus 
showing  that  in  the  past  10  years  the  increase  has  been  nearly  900  per 
cent.    For  the  country  as  a  whole,  we  now  have  approximately  2,500,000 
farmers  who  are  members  of  these  marketing  organisations.    This  is  comr- 
pared  to  651,000  ten  years  ago.    These  figT;.res  give  som.e  idea  of  the  tre- 
mcmdous  strides  that  are  being  made  by  these  organizations.    Despite  the 
mistakes  that  are  made  here  and  yonder  and  failures  that  may  come  about 
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frcm  time  to  time,  cooperative  marketing  is  on  the  road  to  success.  The 
principle  is  eternally  right  and  will  prevail  in  the  end.    There  is  no 
question  ahout  this.      It  is,  therefore,  clearly  the  duty,  "both  from  the 
standpoint  of  one's  selfi^  interests  and  for  the  best  development  of  ail 
concerned,  that  every  farmer  join  one  or  more  coopefative  marketing  asso- 
ciation in  his  section.    It  will  pay,  and  it  is  right.* 

Cotton  Spinners     A  Manchester.  Eng.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Jiily  1  states  that 
Curtail      cotton  spinners  of  that  district  who  use  American  yams  have  voted  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  to  adopt  a  policy  of  curtailed  production  by  reduc- 
ing the  working  schedules  of  their  mills  by  eight  and  three-quarters  hours 
per  week.    The  Federation  of  Cotton  Spinners'  Association  had  requested  the 
Manchester  spinners  using  American  yams  to  adopt  this  policy. 

talian  Cereal  A  dispatch  from  Home  t6  the  press  of  July  1  states  that  Cesare  Nava, 
xemption  Minister  of  National  Economy,  announces  the  extehsion  until  December  31  of 
the  suspension  of  customs  duties  on  wheat  and  other  cereals.  Permission 
to  ejcport  cereals  will  be  extended  for  the  same  period.  Nevertheless,  the 
G-ovemraent  intends  to  continue  surveillance  of  cereal  trading  and  to  pronw 
ulgate,  whenever  conditions  are  considered  opportune,  regulations  intended 
to  promote  domestic  production  of  cereals. 

iberian  American  interests  headed  by  Harvey  S.  Firestone  of  Akron,  Ohio, 

)ber       have  practically  concluded  negotiations  for  a  concession  in  Liberia  to  be 
utilized  in  the  growing  of  plantation  rubber  on  a  large  scale,  according 
to  the  press  of  June  27. 

otash  Sales         The  Berlin  correspondent  of  The  Economist  reports  that  the  recently 
reement    concluded  two  years'  agreement  with  the  Erench  potash  interests  has  in- 
creased Germany's  share  in  the  total  sales  to  America  from  62  per  cent  as 
under  last  year's  agreement,  to  70  per  cent.    The  Alsace  potash  industry 
promises  to  take  no  measures  for  increase  of  output.    Competition  outside 
the  terms  of  the  agreonent  is  forbidden.    TOiereas  the  old  agreement  covered 
sales  only  to  the  United  States  and  Sweden,  the  new  agreement  covers  all 
export  sales,  but  does  not  concern  sales  at  home.    Germany  is  to  supply  all 
East  European  countries,  including  Rassia,  and  Erance  to  supply  all  Latin 
countries.  (Press,  June  29.) 

rotection  and      An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  July  1  says:  "Any 
Preference  country  committed  to  a  policy  of  protection,  if  that  policy  needs  apology, 
can  close  discussion  by  pointing  out  that  protection  is  a  round  game  for 
which  all  comers  are  eligible.    The  alternative  is  tariff  for  revenue 
only,  and  such  a  policy  may  be  in  a  measure  protedtive,  while  a  protective 
tariff  may  raise  a  large  revenue,  as  in  the  United  States,  although  that  ig 
admittedly  not  its  primary  object.    In  the  McKenna  duties  Great  Britain 
has  a  sribstantial  protection  for  a  small  number  of  industries,  of  which 
the  manufacture  of  motor  cars  is  the  one  most  concerning  ourselves,  and 
also  taxes  such  things  as  tSa,  tobacco,  raisins,  currants,  plums,  figs 
and  last,  but  not  least,  wine,  spirits  and  beer.    These  are  taxes  for 
revenue,  but  if  Great  Britain  uses  them,  in  an  essentially  protective  sens€|, 
to  give  a  preference  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire  in  which  such  commodi- 
ties can  be  produced,  the  fruit  growers  of  California  can  hardly  complain. 
Britain  is  a  large  consumer  of  tea,  and  the  product  of  India  and  Ceylon 
suits  the  English  palate  90  per  cent  better  than  the  Chinese  varieties. 
What  would  really  be  effected  or  encouraged  would  be  the  production  of 
dried  fruits,  wine  and  tobacco  in  South  Africa,  Australia  and  perhaps 
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New  Zealand.     Canada  do3S  not  stand  to  Toenefit  "by  any  of  the  items  named, 
"but  the  *Jest  Indies  would  be  helped,  especially  in  the  case  of  tobacco.  In 
the  matter  of  protection  modeiTiized  Turkey  is  up  to  the  foremost  barrier  of 
civilisation  and  has,  as  the  coniracn  people  put  it,  no  kick  coming  " 

Textile  .Fiber        Vegetable  fibers  other  than  cotton  are  discussed  in  a  tariff  infonr.a-- 
nomenclature    tion  survey  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  made  available  for 
distribution  July  1.     In  addition  to  cotton,  the  report  states  there  are 
some  1,500  plants  from  which  fibrous  substances  may  be  derived,  but  that 
from  a  commercial  standpoint  only  15  are  regarded  as  of  sufficient  impcrt-» 
ance  to  demand  classification.    It  is  declared  that  there  is  no  generally 
recognized  standard  of  nomenclature  applying  tc  vegetable  fibers.    As  an 
example  of  the  prevailing  confusion  in  this  respect  the  term  "hemp"  is 
applied  to  some  thirty  different  fibers  while  strictly  speaking  the  term 
denominates  some  variety  of  cannabis  sativa,  and  it  is  so  used  in  Kentucky, 
Wisconsin  and  Italy.    On  the  other  hand,  "hemp"  in  ITew  Zealand  means  f'^ew 
Zealand  flax,"  in  Mauritius,  "aloe  fiber,"  and  in  the  Philippines  to  s-baca. 
This  confusion  respecting  fibers  which  should  be  included  \nder  a  given 
name,  the  report  states,  would  be  largely,  if  not  entirely  overcome  by  the 
establishment  and  general  application  of  a  standardized  list,  showmg  the 
fibers  properly  classified  under  each  name.    Such  a  list,  in  tentative 
form,  has  been  prepared  by  the  corcmission,    (Press,  July  1.) 

obacco  Ware-        A  Tifton,  Ga. ,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  June  29  states  that  at  a  • 
cuse  As-    meeting  there  June  2S,  attended  by  representatives  of  twenty-one  of  the 
ociation    twenty-two  tobacco  markets  in  Georgia.,  the  Georgia  Tobacco  Warehouse  As- 
n  Georgia  sociation  was  formed.    July  21  was  agreed  upon  as  the  date  for  the  opening 
of  the  Georgia  tobacco  markets.    The  purpose  of  the  organization  was  set 
forth  as  "to  work  for  the  interest  of  the  tobacco  farmer  in  Georgia,  to 
arrange  for  the  opening  and  closing  dates  of  the  tobacco  markets  of  the 
State,  and  to  attend  to  other  matters  of  interest  to  the  industry." 

ool  Con-  A  4,000,000-pound  drop  in  domestic  wool  consumption  in  May,  as  com- 

umption     pared  with  April, 1925.  is  indicated  in  statistics  on  the  use  of  wool  by 
Drop  553  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  made  public  June  SO,  by  the  Bureau 

of  the  Census.    Twenty  manufacturers  failed  to  report.    The  total  May  con- 
sumption was  reported  as  32,146,479  po'-onds,  as  compared  with  35,774,153 
pounds  in  April.    The  cons-un^tion  included  24,726,194  pounds  in  the  grease, 
5,439,746  pounds  of  scoured  wool  and  1,980,539  pounds  of  pulled  wool.  Re- 
duced to  a  grease  equivalent,  athesfe  quantities  would  amount  to  38.246,404 
pounds.    The  grease  equivalent  for  April  was  43,286,554  pounds. 
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ITarrn  Products  July  1;    lenncsseo  Tirrapped  fours  mostly  $1.50  to  $1.75  in  con- 

suming centers.    Mifssissippi  stock  $1.25  to  $1.65t    South  Carolina  sixes 
$o..50  to  $4  in  New  York  City.    Hones'-  Dew  cantaloupes  ranged  distinctly 
lor'er  at  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  crate.    Virginia  Irish  Cothler  potatoes  ad- 
vanced       to  75^  per  "barrel  in  eastern  markets  to  $4,50  to  $5.25  "but 
sold  10^^  lower  at  East  Shore  points  at  $4.15  to  $4,40  f.o.b-  Georgia 
Hiley  peaches  sold  25^'  to  SI. 25  lotrer,  closing  at  $1,75  to  $2.75  per  six 
basket  carrier  and  "bushel  "basket,  top  of  $3.75  for  large  sizes  in  Net? 
Yorlc  pnd  Hiiladelphia.    A  few  f ,c."bo  sales-  of  Belles  trought  $3  to  $2,23 
at  Macon.  Ga.  and  in  eastern  markets  this  variety  was  ^ol-Dlng  at  $2'»V5 
to  $4,    A  decline  of  $'V5  to  $225  marked  f  .©."b.  trading  in  G-ecrgia  water- 
melonSj  Tom  Watson  of  22rZ0  pounds  average  selling  at  $150  to  $2;^5  "bulk 
per  car  at  "Valdosta, 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $14  for  the  top  and  $12.25  to  $13.85 
for  the  hulka    Medium  and  good  "beef  steers  $10.75  to.  $13,25}  "butcher  cows 
and, heifers  $4  to  $12j  feeder  steers  $6  to  $8.25;  li^.t  and  medium  weight 
veai  calves  $9  to  $11^75;  fat  lambs  $14.25  to  $16,50j  yearlings  $10  to 
$145  fat  ewss  $4,50  to  $3,25. 

Closing  prices  cn  92  score  butter;    New  Yoik  41ff;  Chicago  40{ej 
Philadelphia  41.  l/2pj  Boston  41  l/2^ 

Grain  prices  quoted  July  1:    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $io47 
to  $lw64.    No-2  red  winter  Kansas  City  $1-48.    Fo.2  hard  winter  Chicago 
$1,49  to  $1»52;  Kansas  City  $1.48  to  $1,54;  IJo.l  hard  winter  St. Louis 
$1^,51.    I'7o.2  mixed  com  Chicago  $1.02:  Kansas  City  99  l/2  to  $1.00; 
Ho„3  mixsd  corn  Minneapolis  96  to  98j^.    !Io.2  yellow  com  Chicago  $1,,03 
to  $1.04-  St.  Louis  $1.06  l/s  to  $1.07;  Kansas?  City  $1.05.    No. 3  yellow 
com  Minneapolis  $1.01  to  $1,02-    No. 2  white  com  Chicago  $1.03,'  St^Louis 
$1.04  1/2;  Kansas  City  $1.01.    No. 3  white  com  Chicago  44  I/2  to  45  l/2^; 
St.  Louis  46  to  46  l/2^;  Kansas  City  46^;  'Minneapolis  40  5/8  to  40  7/8p. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  mark^rcs  d?cl5ned  8  ' 
points,  closing  at  24.61^  per  lb.  New  York  July  future  con-bracts  de- 
clined 11  p"oints,  closing  at  23.93j6.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ,) 

Industrials  and  A-^/erage  closing  price  July  1,  June  30,  July  1,  1924 
Eailroads  20  Industrials  131.75  131.01  95,45  -'^ 

20  H.R.  stocks  93.85  9G.41  85c S:3 

(Wall  St.  Jour.,  July  2.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricolture  for  tbe  purpose  of  presenting  a!I  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  aecurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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BHIDEE  According  to  the  press  of  July  o,  the  G-overnment  will  appeal  to 

CASS  the  Supreme  Court  the  decision  of  Federal  Judge  Hand,  of  Hew  York, 

dismissing  the  G-ovemment's  anti-tru.st  suit  against  the  Sisal  Sales 
Corpore.tion.    The  suit,  "based  on  an  alleged  monopoly  in  the  "binder- 

tv7ine  industry,  and  involving  several  Hew  York  hanks  and  individuals,  was  instituted 

last  July. 


BUROPSAU  lEAO?  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  of  July  3  says?  "The  meat  pack-^. 

EUTIl^G  ing  industry  is  hack  on  a  thoroughly  sound  and  prosperous  "basis,  ac- 

cording to  ?.  Edson  miite,  president  of  Armour  &  Co.,  largest  of  the 
^packing  concerns,  who  returned  July  2  from  a  month^s  study  of  foreign 
conditions.    'I  am  more  optimistic  with  respect  to  business  conditions  thaji  at  any 
time  since  the  war, »  he  said.     'Europe  undoubtedly  is  coming  hack.    England  particu- 
larly has  made  remaikahle  strides.    Other  European  comtries  are  on  a  hetter  oasis 
than  might  he  supposed*    They  are  again  working  in  earnest  and  have  money  for  huying 
essentials.    As  meat  is  among  the  most  essential  of  products,  our  South  American 
plants,  which  furnish  Europe  with  heef,  are  doing  a  large  business  and  there  also  is 
a  gradual  inprovenent  in  the  export  business  from  this  country.  »«• 


lORTmiEST  RAII-           A  St.  Paul  dispatch  to  the  press  of  July  5  says:  "Railways  of 
ROADS^AIID  SUS    the  ilorthwest  are  making  valiant  efforts  to  'come  back,'  but  that  they 
LIHES             are  facing  a  crisis  of  some  magnitude  and  are  in  urgent  need  of  such 
assistance  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comriission  can  give  them  are 
demonstrated  only  too  clearly  by  recent  events.    Among  all  the  Class  T 
railways  of  the  coxmtr^^  those  of  the  interior  Northwest  returned  the  lowest  dividends 
in  the  first  four  months  of  1925,  or,  tc  be  exact,  1-92  per  cent  on  their  outstanding 
stock.    It  is  not  a  question  of  low  returns  from  freight  alone,  although  the  competi- 
tion of  our  transcontinental  lines  with  the  Panama  Canal  is  really  working  havoc* with 
their  revenue,  and  no  doubt  had  something  to  do  with  the  passing  of  the  St.Paul  road 
into  the  receiver's  hands.    The  passenger  situation  is  giving  the  Northwest  lines  a 
good  deal  of  concern  also,  both  local  and  through.    The  action  of  the  Great  Horthem 
Rs.ilway  in  buying  up  some  bus  lines  and  planning  a  great  system  of  other  bus  services 
oyer  the  State  and  more  oJ:  less  paralleling  their  own  rails*  is  a  sure  proof  of  the 
distress  that  the  incredible  growth  in  that  class  of  passenger  transportation  is 
causing  among  the  steam  rail  companies  " 


CUEAIT  SUGAR  A  Havana  dispatch  to  the  press  of  July  3  announces  that  Cuba's 

sugar  crop  broke  all  records  this  year,  with  a  total  output  of 
5,100,000  tons.    The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  the 
planters  received  $123,379,000. 
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Sectiorx  2 

Agriculture  In  an  editorial  on  business  conditions,  The  Country  Gentleman  for 

and  Bus i-    July  4  says: "... -Even  the  farm- implement  industry,  which  was  submerged  for 
ness  live  long  j'-ears  by  the  agricultural  depression,  has  come  back  to  life. 

Every  factory  is  busy  and  the  tractor  shops  are  working  overtime.  This 
more  clearly  than  anything  else  reveals  the  feeling  of  optimism  for  the 
future  on  the  farms.    Out  on  the  farms  the  weather  at  this  particular 
season  of  the  year  is. the  big  deciding  factor  in  prosperity.    During  the 
spring  it  was  tricky,  with  late  frosts  in  May  and  protracted  droughts  in 
the  Southwest  and  in  the  Com  Belt.    Late  frosts  destroyed  the  fruit  crop 
throughout  the  upper  Mississippi  Yalley  and  slight  dainage  occurred  in  other 
places,  but  the  big  commercial  fruit-growing  sections  of  the  coimtry  es- 
caped.   The  loss  will  cause  individual  distress,  but  nationally  it  is  not 
so  serious  as  first  reports  indicated.    Owing  to  unreasonable  we-ather  early 
in  the  season  it  appears  to  be  safe  to  predict  that  the  total  fana-^crop 
tonncge  this  year  will  be  somewhat  less  than  durirg  r3cent  bumper-crop 
years.    If  this  gi^ess  proves  right  agriculture  will  not  be  burdened  with  a. 
surplus  this  year  and  prices  will  be  high.    Every  market  indicator  at  this 
time  points  to  higher  prices  for  this  year's  crops  than  in  ai:y  year  since 

1919.    Cotton  is  the  only  possible  exception  There  seems  no  possibility 

at  this  time  of  a  low  price  for  wheat,  corn  or  any  of  the  cereals.  All 
fraits,  with  the  exception  of  citrus  fruits  whose  production  has  been  ex- 
panded beyond  reason,  together  with  all  animal  products,  including  butter, 
poultry  and  eggs,  are  in  a  strong  market  position.    All  in  all  it  seems 
safe  to  predict  prices  for  fam  crops  this  year  on  a  parity  with  manu* 
factured  goods  and  possibly  a  little  above.    This  does  not  mean  that  farm- 
ers in  all  parts  of  the  countiy  are  certain  to  have  a  prosperous  yearj 
that  is  something  to  be  hoped  for  but  seldom  realized,  because  the  country 
is  so  big,  its  climate  so  diversified  and  its  agr5xultural  interests  so 
diverse.    Some  parts  of  the  country  will  fare  better  than  others,  but,  on 
the  whole,  prospects  for  a  generally  favorable  year  for  farmers  are  ex- 
cellent " 


federal  Aid  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  July  2  says:  "Governor 

for  High«    Ritchie  of  Maryland  was  unquestionably  right  when  he  told  the  conference  of 
ways        governors  that  the  'fifty-fifty'  plan"  of  Federal  aid  to  State  road  building 
has  become  an  absurdity  and  worse,  so  far  as  its  financial  aspect  is  con- 
cerned.   Ke  was  not  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  system  taxes  the 
wealthier  and  more  populous  States  for  highways  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
Union  and  costs  those  States  far  more  than  they  get  out  of  it»    His  amaze- 
ment that  their  representatives  in  Congress  continue  to  sUjiport  the  scheme, 
however,  is  not  hard  to  explain,  at  least  after  a  fashion,    perhaps?  the 
main  reason  why  the  Federal  road  pool  gets  by  with  so  little  opposition, 
from  the  States  which  could  save  money  by  its  abolibion,  is  that  it  con- 
stituLeB  a  relatively  small  part  of  all  Tederal  ta.-^ation.  Accepting 
Governor  Eitchie^s  figures,  the  J'ederal  road  appropriation  of  $76,000,000 
in  round  numbers  represents  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  income  tax 
alone  and  a  still  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  Federal  taxes.    It  is 
ti^ie  that  if  New  York  lost  its  share  of  Federal  road  aid.  about  $4,000,000, 
U  would  still  be  some  $19,000,000  ahead,  assuming  that  total  cost  of  the 
Federal  aid  scheme  were  wholly  and  immediately  written  off  the  income  tax 
schf:.>5ales.    But  the  net  saving  would  be  only  abotit  4  per  cent  on  the  ^State's 
Federrjl  income  taxes  and  thers  is  no  certainty  that  such  saving  would  be 
realised  in  full.    As  the  J.fe'.ryland  Sxeuutive  says,  18  States  contribute,  on 
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the  "basis  of  their  proportion  of  federal  income  tax  pajmients,  more  than 
$61,000,000  to  the  Federal  road  pool  and  get  from  it  only  $32,500,000. 
But  the  hurden  imposed  upon  them  by  the  road  scheme  is  a  sraaller  propor- 
tion of  their  Federal  tax  burden  than  in  the  case  of  New  York  alone.  These 
18  States  pay  $1,407,000,000  in  Federal  income  taxes,  or  86  per  cent  of 
the  total.    Their  contribution  to  the  road  pool  is  4.3  per  cent  of  their 
Federal  income  tax  bill,  but  their  net  contribution  to  t2ie  highways  of 
other  States,  roughly  $29,000,000,  is  only  2  per  cent  of  their  Federal  in- 
come taxes.    They  have,  of  course,  no  assurance  that  if  they  combined  to 
defeat  the  Federal  appropriation  no  other  burden  would  be  substituted. 
Eoad  building  with  Federal  aid  is  only  a  part  of  the  general  tendency  to 
turn  to  Washington  for  things  which  should  be  done  by  the  States  or  not 
at  all.    This  is  not  to  say  that  hi^.way  improvement  on  a  large  scale  is 
not  an  economic  necessity,  though  it  has  become  ab-andantly  evident  that 
it  has  played  its  part  in  a  dangerous  inflation  of  State  and  local  tax- 
ation.   The  temptation  to  get  funds  by  matching  dollars  with  the  Federal 
Government  has  in  all  probability  led  more  than  one  State  to  spend  too 
much  and  too  rapidly  on  road  building.    One  valid  defense  of  a  system  now 
in  danger  of  abuse  can  not  be  overlooked.    Federal  aid  has  been  coupled 
with  competent  Federal  supervision  of  construction  standards  and  business 
administration  and  is  beginning  to  introduce  logical  road  planning  toward 
meeting  real  necessities.    In  a  majority  of  the  States  further  supervision 
of  this  character  is  doubtless  a  public  necessity.    The  system  should  not 
be  ruthlessly  thrown  overboard,  but  means  should  be  devised  by  which  its 
injustice  to  a  minority  of  the  States  can  be  redressed." 

rain  Cor-  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  of  July  2  says:  "A  suit  for  an 

poration     acconjinting  of  the  United  States  Grain  Corporation  was  filed  July  1  by 
Accounting  the  Mercantile  Trading  Company,  fomerly  the  J.  Rosenbaum  Grain  Company. 
Asked        The  complainant's  bill  alleges  that  the  grain  corporation,  foimed  to 

handle  the  entire  wheat  output  of  the  Nation  during  the  World  War,  col- 
lected refunds  on  freight  from  carriers  which  should  have  been  paid  to 
the  Mercantile  Trading  Company.' 

ilk  as  Food  Milk  is  the  best  of  foods,  according  to  a  telegram  from  Professor 

S.  7.  McCollm  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  made  public  ^uly  --l-  ;,  by  the 
Producers  and  Consumers'  Organising  Committee,  New  York.  Professor 
McCollum,  who  wired  from  Logan,  Utah,  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  vitamine 
research.  "The  people  who  have  achieved,"  Professor  McColl-um  wired,  "the 
people  who  have  become  large,  strong  and  vigorous,  who  have  reduced  their 
infant  ^mortality,  who  are  progressing  in  science  and  every  activity  of  the 
human  intellect,  are  the  people  who  have  used  liberal  amounts  of  milk  and 
its  by-products.    Milk  is  the  most  satisfactory  article  of  food  which  is 
sxiitable  for  cons-umption  by  man,  the  fats  of  the  milk  constituting  the 
most  important  source  in  the  American  and  European  diet  of  the  dietary 
essential  fat-soluble  A."  (Press,  July  2.) 


Section  3 

epartment  of  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  July  2  says:  "Fnat 

griculture  Senator  Heflin  has  recently  had  to  say  with  respect  to  the  Government 

cotton  crop  reporting  system  and  proposed  changes  therein  is  certainly  in 
and  of  itself  not  worthy  of  much  attention.    The  outgivings  of  Senator 
Keflin  call  to  mind  another  aspect  of  this  crop  reporting  situation, 
however,  which  is  of  vital  concern  to  all  who  would  like  to  see  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  introduce  far-reaching  iniprovements  in  its 
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services.    That  is  the  fact  that  major  changes  in  crop  reporting  iDracticeSy 
alterations  of  a  nature  to  render  thorouglily  adeq-oate  and  really  useful 
reports  possible,  must  in  the  last  analysis  he  sought  not  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  itself  out  in  Congress.    Fo  one  whose  opinion  is  \7ortli 
very  much  is  likely  to  maintain  that  officials  and  employoos  ox  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  have  al?rays  made  the  "best  of  their  opportunities 
in  this  respect.    It  is  more  or  less  ohvious  that  despite  the  restrictions 
imp-osed  upon  t'nera  and  notwithstanding  the  handicaps  Congress  has  alwa.ys 
placed  upon  their  -vTork,  they  could  at  the  present  time  affox'd  the  community 
much  more  useful  information  ahout  conditions  in  agriculturaJ  districts 
than  they  are  giving  it.    Private  estimators  Trith  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  funds  regularly  expended  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  habitually 
come  as  close  and  indeed  more  often  than  not  a  good  deal  closer  to  the 
truth  in  the  matter  of  reporting  crop  conditions  than  does  the  G-overnment. 
On  the  other  hand  if  Congress  knew  a  good  crop  reporting  service  when  it 
saw  its  and  really  Tras  determined  tha.t  the  Hat  ion  at  large  should  have  the 
benefit  of  such  a  convenience,  it  :70uld  be  forthcoming  -vTithout  either 
undue  delay  or  bui'densom.e  erpcnse.    Of  that  there  need  not  be  the  slight- 
est doubt.    The  personnel  in  these  circumstances  would  very  soon  revise 
their  habits  of  thought  and  action  or  give  place  to  others  r/ith  more  ade- 
qucate  knc77ledge  and  ability.    If  it  be  af^serted  that  the  work  of  the 
department  is  technically  under  the  direction  of  the  President  and  not  of 
Congress,  the  "obvious  reply  is  that  in  such  matters  Congress  invariably 
has  its  way  either  throvgh  the  cooperation  with  the  Chief  Executive  or 
without  it,  despite  all  the  wei^t  of  constitutional  checks  and  balances, 
Hot  only  could  Congress  force  good  reports,  but  conversely  it  is  wholly 
out  of  the  question  to  expect  compile.tion  of  really  pertinent  facts  against 
the  will  of  Congress  and  very  difficult  to  do  so  as  long  as  Congress  is 
essentially  indifferent  concerning  the  matter.    To  locate  ultimate 
responsibility  is,  however,  not  of  itself  to  solve  the  problems    In  point 
of  fact,  it  is  probably  a  much  more  difficult  task  to  get  adequate  action 
from  Congress  than  it  would  if  proper  results  could  be  obtained  by  ap- 
pealing directly  to  the  Department  of  Agric -ol ture .    irnowledge  of  the  true 
inwardness  of  the  problem  ought,  however,  in  this  case  to  be  the  beginning 
of  wisdom  in  laying  plans  for  a  satisfactory  solution.    Yftiat  we  need  to 
do  obviously  is  find  some  means  of  leading  our  legislators  to  see  what 
constitutes  adequate  crop  reports  and  to  discover  a  way  to  induce  them 
to  act  appropriately.    In  short,  our  crop  reporting  problem  is  to  be 
attacked  just  as  a  good  many  of  our  other  current  problems  are  to  be 
solved  if  they  are  to  find  solution:  i.e.,  by  the  slow  process  of  reform- 
ing Congress.    How  can  a  beginning  be  made  in  this  matter,  and  how  can 
we  ^in  OUT  own  consent  to  make  a  start?" 

A  report  of  Senator  Heflin's  statement,  in  the  press  of  July  1, 
says:  "A  protest  against  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Crop 
Heporting  Board  toward  abandoning  its  present  type  of  report  by  substitut- 
ing 'probable  yield'  for  the  cotton  condition  figure  is  voiced  in  a  state- 
ment issued  June  30  by  Senator  Heflin  of  Alabama^    The  change  was  sug- 
gested by  Austin  H.  Garside,  Boston  banker  'The  present  plan  of  re- v 

quiring  reports  from  time  to  time  on  the  condition  of  the  growing  crop 
of  cotton  is  the  better  plan,  although,  as  recently  conc.u,cted,  it  has  been 
widely  criticized  because,  in  m.any  States,  conditions  did  not  justify  the 
favorable  reports  published  by  the  GoveiTiment' ,  declared  Senator  Heflin. 
\But,  in  Spite  of  the  fact  that  those  reports  when  made  f-'equently  in- 
juriously affect  the  cotton  producer,  that  system  is  infinitely  better  than 
the  suggested  change,  which  involves  speculation  and  guesswork  on  a  tre- 
mendous scale,'  he  said." 
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IvIAPKET  qUOTATIOHS 

arm  Products        July  2:    California  cantaloupe  prices  declining,     Icrperial  Valley 
Salmon  Tints  ranged  from  $3.25  to  $4.5G  per  standard  crate  of  45  melons 
in  consijming  centers.    Tennessee  wrapped  tomatoes  sold  15^  to  50?!^  lower 
at  $1,50  to  $1.75  per  four-lDasket  crate  in  leading  icarkets.    Virginia  Irish 
Cobbler  potatoes  closed  at  a  range  of  $4,50  to  $5.25  per  barrel  in  eastern 
TDarkets;  $4.15  to  $4.40  f  .o.b.  East  Shore  points.    Georgia  Filey  peaches, 
though  firm  in  one  or  two  markets  sold  moctiy        to  $1  lower  5ji  distribut- 
ing centers  at  $2  to  $2.75  per  six«basket  c.^.rri'?!*  and  bushel  basket,  large 
sizes  bringing  as  high  as  $3.50-    At  Valdcs:'?;a,  G-a.  f  .o.b.  sales  of  Tom 
Watson  watermelons  averaging  22-'23  pounds  were  $60  to  $100  lotrer  at  $150 
to  $250  bulk  per  car. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $14,15  for  the  top  and  $12.40  to 
$14^10  for  the  bulk.    Medium  and  good  beef  steers  $8.50  to  $12.. 75;  butcher 
cows  and  heifers  $4  to  $12.25;  feeder  steers  $6  to  $8c25;  light  and  medium 
weight  veal  calves  $9  to  $11-75?  fat  lambs  $14,25  to  $:Loc50;  yearlings 
$10  to  $14,  and  fat  ewes  $4.50  to  $8.25. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    ITew  Torkr  41^|  Chicago  41^; 
Philadelphia  42^;  Boston  42^. 

Grain  prices  quoted  July  2:    ITo.l  dark  northern  Minneajjolis 
$Xo47  1/2  to  $1.64  l/2o    Ho. 2  red  winter  St.  Louis  (neiv)  $1,53  to  $1.58; 
Kansas  City  $1.49.    Ho.l  hard  winter  St.  Louis  $la50t  1^0.2  hard  winter 
(new)  Kansas  City  $1,46  to  $1.49.    Ho. 2  mix3d  com  Cliicago  $1.00  to 
$1.02  1/2;  Kansas  City  98  1/2  to  99  1/2^^;  l^To.3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis 
94  1/2  to  96  1/2^;  Uo.2  yellow  com  Chicago  $1.01  1/2  to  $i.04;  St. Louis 
$1.08  1/2;  Kansas  City  $1.05.    No. 3  yellow  com  Minneapolis  99  1/2  to 
$1.00  1/2.    No, 2  white  com  Chicago  $1.01  1/2  to  $1.03^  Kansas  City 
98  1/2  to  $1.00.    No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  44  to  45^;  ifcneapolis  40  3/4 
to  41  1/4^;  St.  Louis  46  1/4  to  47^-  No. 2  white  oats  Kansas' City  475?. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  down  36  points 
during  the  week,  closing  at  23.73ji  per  lb.    New  York  July  future  contracts 
declined  19  points,  closing  at  23.06^^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ. ) 

dustJflals  and      Average  closing  price     July  2.       July  1,       July  2.  1924 
Esil roads  20  Industrials  131.53  132.76  95.38 

20  R-R.  stocks  99.08  98. S5  85.73 

(Wall  St.  Jour.,  July  3.) 


DAILY 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opjmon  as 
reflect"  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  »specte.  Res^as.!nlity.  woval 
or  d£;proval.^view8  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance.  —-—————=======: 
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GEORGIA  COTTOIJ  An  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  July  6  says:  "That 

CROP  Georgia  must  save  her  cotton  crop  froin  the  "boll  weevil  this  year  to 

maintain  herself  on  a  firm  economic  "basis  \ms  the  statement  made  herc 
Saturday  hy  John  H.  Slater,  president  of  the  Georgia  Association.  »Boll 
weevils,'  declared  !'r.  Slater,   'are  more  numerous  this  year  than  in  several  seasons 
past,  and  unless  immediate  and  concerted  action  is  taken,  cotton  planters  will  suffer 
a  very  heavy  loss.  "' 


COTTON  EESTRIC-  A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  July  6  says:  "The  hallot  taken 

TIOIJ  DJ  BRITAIIT    for  the  continuation  of  short-tim.e  operations  in  the  cotton  industry 
has  resulted  in  a  large  majority  in  favor  of  restriction.    Our  "big 
industrial  leaders  continue  to  emphasize  the  great  need  for  lower  tax- 
ation and  longer  working  hours,  without  increased  \7ages  or  a  ciit  in  railway  rates. 
They  agree  that  the  only  cure  for  unemploj-nent  is  the  reduction  of  working  costs  to 
a  figure  at  which  we  can  compete  in  the  world's  ma^rkets,  and  forecast  ruin  to  many  of 
our  principal  industries  unless  costs  are  Drought  down  suostantially  and  quickly." 


RUSSIAII  CROPS  A  Loscow  dispatch  to  the  press  of  J^aly  6  says:  "Such  an  ahundant 

harvest  is  expected  hy  the  (Soviev  authorities  as  to  necessitate  the 
mohilisation  of  large  amounts  of  state  funds  for  gathering  it.  Antici- 
pating a  shortage  in  capital,  a  conference  of  Soviet  hank  directors  has  "been  held, 
at  which  it  was  decided  tc  attract  private  capital  for  realizing  the  grain  harvest. 
Recommendations  were  sent  to  the  government  that  it  create  normal  conditions  for  pri- 
vate contractors." 


UKBMPLOYflElJT  IW  A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  July  6  says:  "iJo  improvement 

3RITAIIJ  can  be  reported  in  the  employment  situation.    The  latest  official 

figures  show  that  on  June  22  the  number  of  unemployed  w^s  1,299,700, 
which  was  19,320  more  than  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  week  and 
395,918  more  than  a  year  ago." 


HEPORESTATION  A  Seattle  dispatch  to  the  press  of  July  6  says;  "Pollowing  out 

II  WASHINGTON    suggestions  by  President  Coolidge  for  reforestation  of  logged-off 

timber  areas,  a  new  taxation  measure  has  been  formulated  by  the  "iVaSh- 
ington  Forestry  Conference  during  its  session  here.    Tlie  new  bill  seeks 
\      encourage  private  owners  of  logged-off  lands  to  reforest  their  holdings  by  reliev- 
I  major  portion  of  taxation  during  the  growing  period.    The  bill  provides 

^t  such  o-miers  may  list  such  lands  with  State  authorities  as  'immature  forests'  and 
\  ^on  complying  with  State  regulations  the  land  will  only  be  taxed  during  the  growing 
period.    A  constitutional  am.endment  may  be  required  to  make  the  new  m.easure  valid." 
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Section  2 

Barker  Farm-  J.  H.  Reed,  writing  from  Atlanta  to  Commerce  and  Finance  for_ 

ing  in        July  1,  says:  "The  results  of  some  of  the  'doctoring'  of  sick  husiness 
Georgia       which  hanks  undertook  in  1921  and  thereafter  are  still  coming  to  light. 

Many  of  these  sick  enterprises  were  so  huge  in  size  that  they  involved 
nearly  the  -nhole  country's  prosperity.    Dramatic,  alm.ost  over-night,  ac- 
tion hy  hankers  and  laTvyers  was  necessary  to  conserve  their  diminished 
resources  and  to  prevent  them  from  going  the  way  of  the  bankrupt,  or  to 
nurse  them  in  receivership  hack  to  vigor  and  strength.    But  it  may  he 
questioned  whether  in  the  aggregate  these  few  hig  cases  were  as  vitally 
important  as  the  inn-amerable  individual  cases  that  also  had  to  he  met  — 
the  cases,  particularly,  of  the  small  farmers  who  lost  their  savings  and 
their  farms  as  the  outcome  of  circumstances  whose  true  inwardness  few  of 
them  could  even  understand.    And  it  is  equally  questionable  whether  the 
big  Hew  York  banker  refinancing  a  huge  corporation  had  to  meet  a  problem 
more  difficult  in  kind  than,  say,  the  head  of  a  great  mortgage  and  loan 
organization  who  found  himself  compelled  to  foreclose  on  three-fourths  of 
the  farms  on  which  he  had  loaned  money.    How  should  he  handle  the  sit-aa- 
tion?    Should  he  give  the  fanners  more  time?    Should  he  foreclose  and 
simply  let  the  faims  stand  idle?    What  should  he  do?    Eugene  E.  Black, 
president  of  the  Atlanta  Trust  Co,j.  of  Atlanta,  C-a. ,  was  one  of  those 
faced  with  this  question.    As  agent  for  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co.  his  company  had  loaned  money  on  thousands  of  Georgia  farais.    The  boll 
weevil  had  rendered  these  farms  unprofitable.    Therefore  many  owners 
deliberately  went  away  and  left  them,  and  many  others  were  unable  to  pay 

either  the  interest  or  the  principal  on  their  mortgages  The  thing  to 

do  was  to  work  those  farms  along  diversified  lines,  growing  other  crops 
and  raising  livestock,  and  then  sell  the  abandoned  and  foreclosed  farms, 
not  to  native  Georgians,  but  to  farmers  in  the  crowded  areas  of  the  North 
and  East  who  would  introduce  more  modern  methods  and  more  diversified 
crops  and  help  to  pull  Georgia  out  of  the  rat  into  which  she  had  fallen... 
Unusual  terms  were  offered  to  tenants  and  to  purchasers,  for  the  object 
of  the  company  was  to  put  those  idle  farms  back  on  a  producing  basis.  To-- 
day,  as  a  result  of  this  policy,  the  Atlanta  Trust  Co.  is  supervising  the 
operation  of  more  than  15,000  acres  of  farm  land  throughout  the  State. 
Its  esperts  determine  which  crops  can  best  be  raised  on  each  farm.  Its 
land  settlement  department  finds  tenants  for  the  farms  until  such  time 
as  they  can  be  sold.    .krA  its  farm  sales  department  is  busily  engaged  in 
bringing  in  farmers  of  the  better  type  from  other  sections  of  the  country-*- 
farmers  who  know  nothing  and  care  nothing  about  cotton  and  consequently 
will  not  fall  beneath  the  onslau^ts  of  the  boll  weevil.    And  that's  not 
all.    As  a  result  of  this  policy,  the  Atlanta  Trust  Co.  has  little  money 
left  in  unprodiactive  lands.    For  each  -unproductive  farm  has  been  made  to 
produce  at  its  best.    Some  of  the  crops  grown  on  lands  under  its  control 
are  com,  oats,  wheat,  tobacco,  alfalfa,  okra,  pimento,  peppers,  water- 
melons, peaches,  pecans,  and  sorghm.    Cotton,  as  a  single  crop,  has  been 
gotten  away  from,  and  diversified  crops  and  livestock  have  taken  its  plac^ 
on  the  farms  handled  by  the  company.    In  other  words,  the  company  has 
turned  what  seemed  like  absolute  failure  into  success. .. .Its  farm  operat- 
ing department  pays  a  dividend  Just  like  any  other  department  of  the  big 
banking  and  trust  company,  and  it  is  one  of  the  biggest  forces  in  the 
State  for  the  development  of  better  agriculture  and  the  settlement  of  new 
and  better  fanners  on  its  idle  lands." 
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Dr^  MiUc  An  editorial  in  Hoard* s  Dairyman  for  June  26  says:  "A  new  dairy 

Institute    organization  has  "been  formed  and  is  called  the  American  Dry  Milk  Institute. 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  institution  is  to  collect  information  that  may 
he  of  service  to  its  memhers  in  making  knoTOi  general  facts  concerning  the 
value  of  powdered  skimmilk  and  to  increase  the  public's  opinion  of  it  as  a 
human  food.    Sxperiraents  in  recent  years  have  showii  that  skimmilk  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  bakery  goods  has  materially  increased  thei: 
food  value.    It  is  a  natural  supplement  to  wheat  flour,  for  skimmilk  con- 
tains a  perfect  protein  and  is  rich  in  mineral  substances. .. .Unfortunately 
skimmilk  has  been  stigmatized  and  looked  upon  by  a  great  many  people  as 
being  an  inferior  food  T7hen  in  fact  it  is  one  of  our  best  foods.  Bread 
made  with  skimmilk  and  then  buttered  liberally,  provides  very  nearly  a 
balanced  ration." 

Fam  Organ-  An  editorial  in  The  Iowa  Homestead  for  June  18  says:  "In  my  opinion, 

ization       the  successftil  farm  organization  of  the  future  mtist  be  able  to  show  ef- 
fective results  in  the  way  of  cheaper  marketing  and  stabilization  of  agri- 
cultural trade.    They  must  more  and  more  pattern  after  organized  labor  in 
using  the  principles  of  collective  bargaining.    Labor  organizations  thrive 
and  grow  more  powerful  because  of  the  fact  that  they  bring  dollars  and 
cents  into  the  pockets  of  their  members.    They  do  not  pretend  to  teach 
their  members  how  to  work,  but  they  insist  upon  their  members  getting  a 
fair  price  for  their  work.     In  many  of  the  unions  the  dues  are  very  high, 
as  compared  to  those  of  farm  organizations,  yet  they  are  paid  without  pro- 
test because  these  payments  net  big  dividends.    No  job  is  too  big  for  the 
right  kind  of  a  farm  organization.    To  handle  big  projects,  however,  a 
farm  organization  must  be  financed,  it  must  have  leader ship, and,  most 
important  of  all,  it  must  have  an  active  membership.    I  regard  the  interest 
in  stronger  fann  organizations,  as  evidenced  in  the  letters  I  am  receiv- 
ing, as  most  encouraging.    It  shows  that  farmers  themselves  are  beginning 
to  recognize  that  the  time  is  at  hand  for  making  farm  organizations  func- 
tion in  a  larger  and  more  practical  manner  than  they  have  in  the  past.  The 
work  which  is  being  done  is  not  to  be  disparaged,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  some  of  the  largest  farm  organizations  are  e:!cperiencing  serious  de- 
creases in  membership,  due  to  the  one  fact  that  the  members  do  not,  in 
many  cases,  feel  that  they  are  achieving  results.'' 

(irain  Sx-  An  editorial  in  Modem  Miller  for  June  20  says:  "  The  grain  ex- 

changes      changes  were  organized  to  foster  commercial  maiketing,  but  speculative 

trading  has  become  dominant.    To  distribute  wheat  for  commercial  purposes 
is  not  as  attractive  as  speculative  profits.    The  grain  exchanges  must  con- 
sider the  effect  of  their  functioning  on  the  commercial  grain  trade  and  the 
m.illing  industry.    Milling  can  not  be  conducted  on  such  a  shifting  price 
basis  for  raw  material.    5fo  other  industry  contends  with  such  a  violent 
market  for  products  used  in  manufacture.    The  farmer  is  the  one  usually 
considered  in  connection  with  wheat  price  shifts,  but  the  miller  is  in  a 
precarious  position  when  his  product  is  without  price  stability.    The  grain 
exchanges  were  not  originally  devised  as  playthings  for  Livermores.  The 
interests  of  farmers,  grain  dealers,  millers  and  exporters  must  be  dorainant- 
ly  served,  or  the  grain  exchanges  have  been  perverted  to  uses  that  will 
I  not  be  tolerated.    This  is  about  the  decision  that  is  being  crystallized  arc 

the  issue  should  be  met  fairly." 
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Sarrn  Products        For  the  week  ended  July  2,  1925:     Imperial  Valley  Salmon  Tint 

cantaloupes  ranged  from  $3.25  to  $4.50  per  standard  crate  of  45  melons 
in  conSTJEting  centers.    Arizona  Salmon  Tints  $4,75  in  New  York,  California 
Honey  Dews  $1.50  to  $2*25  per  crate.    Tennessee  wrapped  tomatoes  sold 
15j^  to  50^  lower  at  $1*50  to  $1.75  per  four-Dasket  crate  in  leading 
markets.    Georgia  Hiley  peaches»  though  firm  in  one  or  two  markets  sold 
mostly  259^  to  $1  lower  in  distributing  centers  at  $2  to  $2.75  per  six 
"basket  carrier  and  hushel  basket,  large  sizes  -bringing  as  high  as  $3.50. 
IVatermelons  generally  lower.    At  Valdosta,  Ga. ,  f  .o.b.  sales  of  Tom 
Watson  averaging  22-28  pounds  were  $60  to  $100  lower  at  $150  to  $250 
bulk  per  car.    In  terminal  markets  these  melons  ranged  $2.25  to  $4,25. 
Ilorida  arrivals  sold  on  about  the  same  level  as  those  from  Georgia. 

Chicago  hog  prices  ranged  from  50  to  55jJ  higier  than  a  week  ago, 
closing  at  $14.15  for  the  top  and  $13-40  to  $14.10  for  the  bulk.  I.Iedium 
and  good  beef  steers  25^  lower  to  75^  higher  at  $8.50  to  $12.75;  butcher 
cows  and  heifers  Zbi  lower  to  25/  higher  at  $4  to  $12.25;  feeder  steers 
steady  to  60?(  higher  at  $6  to  $8.25  and  light  and  medim  weight  veal 
calves  25/  lower  to  50/  higher  at  $9  to  $11.75;  fat  lambs' 50/  lower  at 
$14.24  to  $16.50;  yearlings  25  to  75/  lower  at  $10  to  $14;  fat  ewes  25/ 
higher  at  $4.50  to  $8.25. 

Butter  markets  opened  nervous  and  unsettled  for  the  week  ending 
July  2.    Supplies  were  heavy  and  it  was  easily  apparent  that  previous 
market  levels  had  been  strained.    Prices'  declined  1  to  1  I/2/  during  the 
week.    Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  41/ ;  Chicago  41/ ; 
Philadelphia  42/;  Boston  42/. 

\7holesale  prices  on  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  July  1: 
Twins  21  1/2/;  Cheddars  21  I/2/;  Single  Daisies  22/;  Double  Daisies 
21  3/4/;  Young  i\mericas  22/;  Longhoms  21  3/4/;  Square  Prints  22  3/4/. 

Grain  market  continues  downward  trend.    "iTheat  futures  shsitirply 
lower  on  favorable  crop  developments  at  home  and  abroad.    Bust  claims 
persisting  in  Northwest  but  no  reports  of  serious  damage.    New  wheat  in 
South'.7est  of  high  quality  and  moving  earlier  than  usual.    Practically  no 
esport  demand  for  new  crop  hard  winter  wheat.    Corn  and  oats  easier  with 
drop  in  wheat,  also  account  improved  crop  conditions.    Country  offerings 
old  crop  oats  continuing  liberal. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets 
declined  36  points  during  the  week,  closing  at  23.73/  per  lb.    New  York 
July  future  contracts  declined  19  points,  closing  at  23,06/. 

Hay  market  news  mixed  but  tone  slightly  firmer.    Timothy  generally 
firm.    Alfalfa  steady  but  prairie  easier.    Quoted  July  2;  No.l  timothy  - 
Boston  $24.75;  New  York  $25,50;  Pittsburgh  $23;  Cincinnati  $23;  Chicago 
$23;  St.  Louis  $25.50.    No.l  alfalfa     Omaha  $16.50;  Memphis  $25.  No.l 
prairie  -  Kansas  City  $11;  Omaha  $12.25;  Chicago  $17;  St.  Louis  $15.50; 
Minneapolis  $17.     (Prepared  by  the  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ. ) 
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THE  rJi-SKET—  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that 

IITG  COLiPAIJY       officers  of  the  Grain  Marketing  Company,  the  $25,000,000 

corporation  lauched  a  year  ago  to  facilitate  the  merger  of 
four  large  mid-western  grain  firms  in  a  project  da_signed  eventual- 
ly to  come  under  producer  control,  announced  July  6  the  stock- 
selling  campa,ign  among  farmers  had  been  definitely  abandoned. 
John  v.".  Covcrdal6,  secretary- treasurer  of  the  company,  said  the  pro- 
motion work  of  the  holding  organization  had  not  "been  pushed  as 
vigorously  as  originally  planned  for  the  last  thirty  days  and  that 
the  firm  must  find  other  means  of  meeting  $4,000,000  in  obligations 
falling  due  July  28.    Officers  and  directors  of  the  company  assembled 
at  Chicago,  July  6,  for  a  special  meeting  to  consider  the  future  courtt 
of  the  enterprise.    An  advande  of  $4,000,000  for  operating  expenses 
made  by  the  merging  fims  must  be  repaid  July  28,  undar  the  original 
contract  terms.    Officers  of  the  company  now  are  working  on  other 
plans  to  meet  the  obligation,  but  prior  to  the  meeting  none  would 
discuss  the  propose.ls  in  hand. 


UATIOIIAX  FOEEST  An  Associated  Ptess  dispatch  today  states  that  Frank 

T<EEK  -        0.  Lowd^n,  former  governor  of  Illinois,  and  chairman  of  the 
American  forest  week  committee,  announced  yesterday  that  the 
observance  each  year  of  a  national  forest  week  "would  be  put  upon 
a  permanent  basis."    Notice  of  this  proposal  has  been  sent  to  the 
88  organizations  which  cooperated  in  the  forest  week  program  which 
ended  May  3-    Headquarters  will  be  in  Washington. 


AUSTRALIA  PLAITS  A  Melbourne  dispatch  to  the  press  of  July  7  states 

MEAT  COUNCIL  that  the  Australian  G-overnment  has  decided  to  establish  im- 

mediately a  new  Australian  meat  council,  the  function  of  which 
will  be  to  lifilp  and  guide  the  meat  industry,  especially  in  natters 
pertaining  to  Government  meat  inspection.    The  council  will  also 
be  of  assistance  in  freight  questions  and  other  issues  involving 
collective  negotiating  and  bargaining.    Mutton  and  lamb  exports 
are  expected  to  be  large  the  coming  season,  and  the  new  wool  clip, 
it  is  indicated,  will  be  as  heavy  as  last  year. 


R0UI-.J11IIA1T  HAEVBSTER  A  Bucharest  dispatch  to  the  press  of  July  7  announces 

DEBT  that  the  International  Harvester  Company,  of  Chicago,  has 

reached  a  settlement  with  its  Rumanian  debtors  for  about 
$1,000,000  prewar  accounts  after  several  years'  negotiations.  The 
terms  of  the  settlement  are  not  announced,  but  it  is  understood  they 
arc  similar  to  those  made  by  British,  Swiss  and  Itp.lian  creditors, 
whereby  the  debts  were  reduced  to  35  per  cent  and  the  payments  exten- 
ded over  seven  years  at  5  per  cent. 
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Business 
banning 


An  editorial  in  Drovers  Journal-Stockman  for  June  22 
says:   "A  favorite  line  of  talk  to  hand  farmers  nowadays  is  to 
urge  them  to  ^vatch  how  "big  "business  functions  and  apply  the  same 
methods  to  their  opn  business.     It  sounds  good  and  'gets  a 
hand'  from  farmer  audiences.    Even  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture suggests  that  farmers  m.ight  profit  "by  folloring  the  prac- 
tices of  "big  "business.    Let's  see  vfh&t  following  this  rdvice 
would  lead  to:     'If  followed  literally,  the  plan  would  mean 
incorporating  of  all  the  farms  into  one  or  a  few  great  corpora- 
tions, '  points  out  the  Ilebraska  State  Journal.     'The  farmers 
would  then  "become  employees  of  the  corporation  instead  of  em- 
ployers of  themselves.    Their  joint  proxDerties  would  be  bonded 
to  about  the  value  of  the  land.    Preferred  stock  would  be  issued 
to  cover  the  value  of  the  improvements  and  tools  and  working 
capital.     Common  stock  would  be  issued  to  control  the  enter- 
prise and  share  in  whatever  extraordinary  profits  the  con- 
centration of  the  industry  maght  produce.     The  first  step 
would  be  t"ne  closing  down  of  the  less  productive  farms.  Thus 
production  would  be  reduced  to  about  the  amount  the  home  demand 
would  take  a.t  a  price  allov/ing  a  good  profit  on  the  entire 
investm.ent,   includinf'  that  in  the  shut-down  farms.     The  tar- 
iffs T/ouid  then  becom.e  effective  in  maintaining  prices. 
Should  imports  flow  in  before  farm.  Torices  v/ere  high  enough  to 
pay  interest  and  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  and  put  some 
value  into  the  coirmon  stock,  Congress  would  be  called  upon  to 
increase  the  tariff  rates  in  order  that  farm  hands  might  not 
have  their  wages  reduced.    'Ve  can  see  how  farming  raiglit  be 
m.ade  highly  profitable  by  this  method.    But  will  the  farmers 
be  permitted  to  follow  thus  in  the  path  of  big  business? 
\7e  doubt  it.    As  a  people,  we  are  now  tolerant  of,  and 
rather  friendly  to,  steel  'trusts'  and  clothing  'trusts' 
and  the  general  gamut  of  alleged  trusts.    A  'bread'  trust, 
touching  the  stomach,  is  another  matter.'" 


Canadian 
Fruit 


Farm  Oxvnership 


Canadian  orchardists  and  fruit  grov/ers  produced-  a 
crop  valued  at  $24,000,000  last  year,  according  to  a  report 
issued  by  the  Dominion  Department  of  Aigriculture .    Of  this 
total  $16,835,969  worth  was  used  for  domestic  cons-umption. 

(Press,  July  3.) 

An  editorial  in  Ifetion's  Business  for  July  saysr 
"The  agricultural  ladder  in  the  "United  States  still  looks 
attractive  from*  the  European  point  of  viev7.     'The  phrase 
"agricultural  ladder,'"  according  to  a  recent  very  serious 
article  published  in  Europe,  'has  been  coined,  meaning  the 
ladder  of  advancement  on  which  a  man  climbs  from  the  position 
of  hired  worker  to  the  position  of  tenant,  and  again  from 
that  of  tenant  to  the  rights  of  a  freeholder  of  his  own 
fam...  It  is  thus  a  phrase  describing  the  opportunities 
of  the  XTorker  originally  working  for  wages  to  become  the 
owner  of  his  ovjn  tools  of  production  and  m.ea.ns  of  subsis- 
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tence,  to  liv3  in  his  own  dwelling  on  his  ottb  homestead  ojgffo^Jfs^^ 
land,  animals  and  m.achinery,  and  atle  to  "bequeath         °t        1  iSetime  and 
heirs  or,  if  he  prefers,  able  to  hand  it  all  over  during  his  1^^?*^^^ 
retire  fr on  business  to  leisured  comfort  in  the  nearest  to^m.    The  phrase 
is  significant  of  the  desires  and  ideals  of  those  who  invented  it,  and 
the  fact  that  the  "climb  up"  is  possible,  nay  coiroon,  and  has  been  sur- 
veyed by  scientific  obsei-vers  end  (Jo-treinment  departments,  and  has  even 
been  m^de  the  subject  of  statistical  investigation,  is  in  itself  a  comment 
on  the  conditions  of  a  country  where  agriculture  is  an  industry  still 
fluid  enough  to  allow  of  the  acc^amulation  and  transfer  of  capital  with- 
out great  difficulty.    It  is  one  more  proof  that  agriculture  is  as  much 
under  the  influence  of  the  general  economic  conditions  of  any  particular 
country  as  is  any  other  occupation.    The  great  factor  v*iich  distinguishes 
jLmerican  wage  earning  is  the"  frequent  opportunity  for  workers  to  acctimu- 
late  out  of  earnings.'    All  this  may  seem  pretty  idealistic  to  many 
American  fanners  who  have  been  through  the  tribulations  of  recent  years 
and  who  have  put  into  the  future  their  thoughts  of  retiring  to'leisurea 
comfort  in  the  nearest  town, »  nevertheless  it  is  always  refreshing  to  see 
ourselves  as  we  appear  in  other  people's  eyes." 

Federal  Aid     An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  July  2  says:  "Pre- 
fer Highways    sident  Coolidge  has  on  a  nimber  of  occasions  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  disapproval  of  the  growing  disposition  to  substitute 
Federal  subsidies  for  projects  whose  cost  might  better  be  defrayed  out  of 

Stat©  latr^nues  This  same  question  of  Federal  subsidies,  specifically 

in  aid  of  State  highway  construction,  has  cone  up  again  for  discussion 
in  the  conference  of  Governors.    Governor  Ritchie  of  Maryland,  who  is 
leading  the  opposition  to  the  present  system,  unfortunately  attacks  it 
from,  an  interested  angle  which  lays  him  open  to  the  cha.rge  that  his  own 
arguments  are  colored  by  the  selfishness  and  expediency  with  which  he 
charges  his  opponents.    Undoubtedly,  as  he  proves  by  statistics,  the  older, 
richer  commonwea.lths,  with  their  systems  of  commionication  a.lready  well 
developed,  contribute  proportionately  much  more  than  they  receive  to  the 
Federal  funds  out  of  which  road  subsidies  as  well  as  other  expenses  are 
defrayed.    If  this  were  not  so  there  would  be  no  reason  for  ever  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  grants  in  aid.     Governor  Ritchie's  statistics  are 
interesting  but  not  convincing.    They  could  just  as  well  be  used  to  good 
advantage  by  representatives  from  the  southern  and  western  States  to 
prove  how  necessary  subsidies  are.     In  a  country  of  such  diversitj.^  and 
such  unequal  degree  of  wealth  as  the  United  States  the  subsidy  is  in 
fa,ct  both  a,  danger  a,nd  a  blessing,  or  at  least  it  may  prove  to  be  such. 
Just  as  poorer  counties  within  a  State  may  require  outside  support  for 
their  schools  and  roads,  so  new  States  or  impoverished  States  may  be 
legitigiately  assisted  from  the  combined  resources  of  all  the  States. 
Presidential  warnings  and  Governor  Ritchie's  denunciations  ought  not  to 
lead  to  the  hasty  conclusion  that  every  form  of  subsidy  is  essentially 
vicious.    But  it  is  saluta.ry  to  indicate  the  serious  possibilities  of 
abuse  inherent  in  the  indefinite  extension  of  the  Federal  subsidjr  prin- 
ciple... The  South  and  West  ma.y  properly  be  aided  by  the  East  in  con- 
structing highways  tha,t  help  to  open  up  the  country  to  all  the  people, 
but  the  m.ost  necessary  public  improvements  can  not  be  unduly  hastened 
or  provided  regardless  of  cost-    President  Coolidge  meant  to  force  home 
this  fact  and  to  emphasize  further  the  v/eakening  effect  upon  local 
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subsidy  principle  in  totoJ' 

Japanese.  Lator  "In  some  parts  of  the  South  there  is  a  discussion  as  to 

the  desirahility  of  introducing  Japanese  farm  laborers  into  this  sec- 
tion.   Some  suggestion  to  that  effect  has  heen  mcade  hased  on  the  pos- 
sihility  that  a  great  many  Japanese  now  located  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
would  he  glad  to  move  to  the  South,    The  South  needs  no  Japanese 
laoorers  or  fanners.    Under  no  conditions  should  Japanese  he  orought 
into  this  region.    l?o  shortage  of  lahor  would  justify  introducing  such 
an  element  into  the  South,  and  the  people  of  the  South  should  ZD]ze 
heed  from  the  lesson  which  California  has  had  to  learn  from  sad 
experience."     (Manufacturers  Record,  July  2.) 


I  teat 
Trade 


Institute  of  American  Heat  Packers  says:     "June  was  a  rather 
paradoxical  month  in  the  meat  trade.    The  heef  trade  was  very  dull  at 
the  he  ginning, -hut  improved  considerahly  during  the  last  week.  The 
outlook  for  the  pork  trade,  on  the  other  hand,  was  very  satisfactory 
at  the  he  ginning'  of  the  month,  hut  later  the  hog  market  advanced 
sharply,  with  the  result  that  packers  incurred  severe  losses  on  current 
operations.    There  was  an  improved  demand  for  meats  during  June  from 

the  United  Kingdomx  prices  in  the  Snglish  market  have  shoim  im.- 

provement.    Buying,  however,  is  largely  on  a  hand-to-mouth  "basis. 
Trade  with  the  Continent  was  dull,  both  in  meats  and  lard.    There  was 
a  fair  domestic  demand  for  pork  products  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
month, ..  ,A1  though  hog  receipts  at  the  seven  leading  markets  for  the 
first  half  of  1925  were  some  15  per  cent,  lower  than  for  the  same 
period  in  1924  and  som.e  11  per  cent,  lower  than  for  the  same  period 
in  1923,  they  were  ahout  15  per  cent,  higher  than  during  the  first 
half  of  1922,  which  was  a  more  nearly  normal  year  than  either  1923  or 
1924.    Hide  prices  were  considerahly  sti'onger." 

Southwest-  An  editorial  in  The  ".Tall  Street  Journal  for  July  2  says:  "*¥e 

ern  Crops  feel  confident  of  the  future,'  says  a  farmers'  hanier  of  the 

Southwest.    Special  investigation  hy  this  newspaper  has  easily  shown 
that  this  was  not  hased  on  any  theory  that  people  can  hring  ahout  busi- 
ness prosperity  hy  thinking  and  preaching  it.    There  is  an  assured 
basis  of  solid  facts ... .Aside  from  automobiles  and  farm  machinery  the 
farmers  have  not  bought  very  heavily  in  the  past  year.     Instead  they 
have  been  putting  their  houses  in  order.    They  have  taken  up  out- 
standing indebtedness  and  improved  their  situa.tion  in  many  ways.  They 
are  now  well  equipped  and  have  a  good  crop  prospect  ahead  of  them,  Tihat 
they  need  they  can,  for  the  most  part,  buy  and  pa.y  for  outright.  Tak- 
ing this  situation  in  connection  vath  an  unusually  liquid  condition  of 
the  banks  throughout  the  whole  southwestern  territory  it  can  be  seen 
that  there  is  ample  reason  for  business  confidence," 
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Farm  Products  July  6:    Tennessee  wrapped  tonatoes  sold  10  to  15^  lower  in 

terninal  markets  at  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  four  "basket  carrier.  Virginia 
Irish  CoVDler  potatoes  S5j(5  to  50^  per  TDarrel  higher  in  eastern  distribut- 
ing centers  at  $4.50  to  $5.25,  with  f.o.TD.     sales  around  $4,25  to  $4.50 
at  East  Shore  points.    California  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  ranged  from 
$3  to  $4.25  per  standard  45  in  consuming  centers;  $1.50  f.o.b.  El  Centre, 
Georgia  peachds    advanced  in  New  York  City  "but  sold  generally  lower  in 
other  markets.    Hileys  and  Belles  closed  at  a  range  of  $1.75  to  $3.25  per 
six  basket  carrier  and  bushel  basket,  top  of  $3.75  in  New  York.  17ater- 
melon  prices  higher.    Cash  track  prices  of  Tom  VJatsons,  22-30  pound  aver- 
age, were  $100  to  $350  bulk  per  car  f.o.b.  Valdosta,  Ga. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $14.75  for  the  top  and  $13.50 
to  $14.65  for  the  bulk.    Medim  and  good  beef  steers  $8.25  to  $12.75; 
feeder  steers  $6  to  $8.25;  light  and  medium  weight  veal  calves  $9.25  to 
$11.75;  fat  lambs  $13.75  to  $16;  yearlings  $9.50  to  $13.50;  fat  ewes 
$4,50  to  $8.25. 

Grain  prices  quoted  July  6:    No.  2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.45 
to  $1.45  1/2.    No.  2  mixed  corn  Chicago  9 9  l/2  t  o  $  1.02;  No .  2  yellow 
corn  Chicago  $1.02  to  $1.03.    No.  2  white  corn  Chicago  $1.01  l/4  to 
$1,01  1/2.    No.  3  white  oats  Chicago  44  to  44  3/4j^, 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  42>^;  Chicago 
42^;  Philadelphia  43^;  Boston  42  l/2^. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  declined 
86  points  during  the  week,  closing  at  23.85^  per  lb.    New  York  July 
future  contracts  declined  89  points,  closing  at  23. 15^.     (Prepared  by 
Bu.  of  Agr.  Scon,) 

Industrials  Average  closing  price  July  6,  July  3,  July  6,  1924 

and 

Eailroads  20  Industrials      132.31    131.52  96.91 

20  P..  R.  stocks      99.22      98.95  86.66 


(Wall  St,  Jour.,  July  7.) 
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Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  A  Swampscott,  Mass.,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that 

ON  TAX  EEDUC~    President  Coolidge  annomiced  yesterday  as  his  taxation  policy  a  gen- 
TION  eral  reduction  of  normal,  surtax  and  inheritance  taxes.  President 

Coolidge  was  without  the  final  estimates  from  the  Treasury,  which 
would  justify  him  in  forming  any  definite  opinion  as  to  how  far  the 
normal  and  surtax  schedules  in  the  revenue  hill  might  he  cut,  iDut  he  does  favor  re- 
ducing hoth.    He  thinks  that  perhaps  the  40  per  cent  maxim-um  surtaxes  can  not  "be 
reduced  much  "below  25  per  cent,  although  he  is  willing  to  agree  with  those  who  would 
reduce  them  to  15  or  18  per  cent  if  the  surplus  permits.    As  to  inheritance  taxes, 
with  the  maxim-um  at  40  per  cent.  President  Coolidge  is  definite  in  his  opinion  that 
they  ought  to  "be  reduced,  holding  that  in  many  cases  they  are  confiscatory.     It  is 
his  view,  however,  that  the  Federal  Government  can  not  repeal  the  inheritance  taxes 
at  present,  "but  that  they  should  he  gradually  extinguished. 


THE  GEAIN  MAEKET-        A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  sayst  "Chicago  hank 
ING  COIvIPAUr       creditors  of  the  Grain  Marketing  Company  were  definitely  advised 

July  7  that  the  affairs  of  the  cooperative  marketing  venture  would 
he  wound  up  forthwith,  the  merged  concerns  resuming  husiness  in 
their  own  right  when  dissolution  "has  heen  completed.    Neither  creditors  nor  stock- 
holders will  suffer  loss  under  the  plans  developed  yesterday.    Banking  interests 
which  participated  in  an  advance  of  $4,000,000  to  the  concern  a  year  ago,  for  initial 
operating  expenses,  will  he  repaid  fully  and  farmer-stockholders'  equity  in  the  cor- 
poration is  fully  covered  hy  current  liquid  assets.    Officers  of  the  company  con- 
firmed yesterday  that  stock-selling  activities  had  heen  ahandoned.  " 


WAR  PEOFITS  STUDY        Bernard  M.  Baruch,  former  Chaiiman  of  the  War  Industries  Board, 
TO  BE  JMDE        has  provided  a  fund  of  at  least  $250,000  for  a  three-year  study  into 
war  profiteering  as  a  cause  of  war  and  the  possi"bility  of  preventing 
war  "by  "taking  the  profits  out  of  war."    This  was  announced  yesterday 
"by  Owen  D.  Young,  former  mem"ber  of  the  Dawes  Commission,  and  now  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  Walter  Hines  Page  School  of  International  Relations,  Johns  Hopkins 
University.    The  investigation  will  he  carried  on  at  Johns  Hopkins  and  at  foreign 
universities.    At  its  conclusion  all  the  information  will  he  assemhled  in  an  interna- 
tional clearing  house  and  a  report  made.    lUhen  the  research  will  hegin  will  depend 
upon  when  the  authorities  of  Johns  Hopkins  open  the  Sage  School,  -which  will  administer 
the  fund  for  Mr,  Baruch.     (Press,  July  8.) 


HIGHER  SUGAR  A  New  York  dispatch  to  the  press  of  July  8  states  that 

TARIFF  URGED     Dr.  Alfredo  Zayas,  former  President  of  Cu"ba  and  now  actively  engaged 
in  sugar  production  in  that  country,  in  a  statement  July  7  urged  the 
immediate  raising  of  the  United  States  tariff  on  foreign  sugar,  in- 
cluding Guhan,  as  a  desirahle  constructive  step  in  the  protection  of  the  Cuban  sugar 
industry  from  the  encroachment  of  competing  foreign  interests. 
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Section  2 

Canadiarx  An  editorial  in  Ontario  Earner  for  Jvly  4  says:  "Farmers  all  over 

Rural  Canada,  no  matter  wlmt  their  political  affiliations,  -.vill  fmd  it  difficult 

Credits       to  view  the  action  of  the  King  Government  at  Ottawa,  in  iDringmg  down  the 
Bill  Rural  Credits  l)ill  in  the  djiing  hours  of  the  session,  as  a  genuine  attempt 

to  meet  the  needs  of  an  undercapitalized  agricultural  industry.     It  savors 
m.ore  of  a  sop  thrown  out  at  the  last  minute,  in  an  endeavor  to  hold  the 
allegiance  of  famer  supporters.    The  Senate  can  not  he  "blamed  for  refusing 
to  consider  the  hill  until  the  next  session  of  Parliament.    A  matter  of  so 
vital  im.portance  as  Dominion-wide  rural  credits  can  not  be  given  the  con- 
sideration it  deserves  in  a  few  minutes'  discussion,  and  it  would  seem  that 
in  view  of  its  imiportance  it  might  have  "been  brought  down  at  an  earlier 
date,  or  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  postponed  until  adequate  considera- 
tion of  the  raeastire  could  have  been  given." 

Cooperative  The  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  (Montreal)  for  July  1 

Marketing    says:  "Forty  years  experience  of  cooperative  marketing  in  Denmark,  and 
in  Canada    fifteen  or  twenty  on  this  continent,  have  convinced  most  students  of  co- 
operation of  the  importance  of  organizing  for  marketing  on  a  commodity 
basis,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  locality.     That  is  to  say,  the  most 
successful  cooperatives  seem  to  be  those  organized  like  our  Canadian  Co- 
operative Wool  Growers,  where  one  commodity  only  is  hsndled,  as  contrasted 
with  the  many  local  cooperatives  that  have  been  formed  to  handle  every- 
thing that  the  producers  in  that  particular  locality  have  to  buy  or  sell — 
in  most  cases  formed  only  to  fail.     'The  reasons  for  such  failures  among 
locals  were:  They  were  too  small  to  ensure  expert  management;  they  com- 
peted against  each  other;  they  had  no  control  over  the  movement  of  their 
commodities  to  market;  they  were  unable  to  grade  or  standardize  properly. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  marketing  of  wool,  or  of  cheese,  or  of 
wheat,  is  not  local  in  its  aspect,  but  national  or  international  and  that 
each  type  of  product  has  its  own  marketing  problem.     Hence,  while  locals 
may  be  used  in  assembling,  the  marketing  of  any  commodity  is  best  handled 
by  a  large  central  agency.    And  there  is  at  present  a  notable  movement 
towards  the  single  commiodlty  organization.    The  contract  principle,  dis- 
covered by  Denmark  many  years  ago,  and  in  force  in  the  largest  and  most 
important  cooperatives  in  the  United  States  (and  gradually  being  taken  up 
by  Canadian  cooperatives)  has  done  perhaps  more  than  any  other  thing  to 
stabilize  cooperative  marketing.    l(?liile  it  insures  the  loyalty  of  members, 
this  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  benefit  derived  by  the  cooperative  from 
the  contract  system,,.." 

Cotton  Crop  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  JopTnal  for  July  4  saj/s:  "Over 

14,000,000  bales  of  cotton  is  the  official  estimate  of  this  year's  cotton 
crop  based  on  the  condition  of  J-one  25.    Thus,  we  have  the  promise  of  the 
second  largest  crop  in  our  history.    ViTnether  or  not  this  June  prospect  will 
be  realized  is  another  matter. .. -We  are  at  the  crossroads,  for^a  change 
either  way  would  upset  all  calculations.     The  department  recognizes  this 
fact  and  says  that  the  final  outcome  of  the  crop  will  depend  upon  the 
weather.    An  unfavorable  factor  is  the  presence  of  weevils  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  States.     The  infestation  is  already  heavy  enough  to  promise 
trouble  unless  the  July  weather  is  very  hot  and  dry.    Another  is  drought 
in  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  where  there  is  about  48  per  cent  of  the  total 
acreage.    A  report  received  from  Oklahoma  says  that  while  the  crop  now 
loolss  good  it  is  difficult  to  see  anything  but  a  complete  failure  unless 
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there  are  good  rains  in  July.    One  from  Texas  shows  a  serious  condition 
there,  particularly  in  the  central  and  southern  portion  of  the  belt. 
Texas  has  no  sub-soil  moisture  and  the  s-uramer  rains  have  only  supplied 
surface  moisture.    Plants  are  stunted  and  in  many  cases  are  getting  woody 
or  maturing.    Unless  Texas  has  ample  rains  throughout  July  and  August 
there  will  be  a  serious  falling  off  in  its  crop.     'In  the  day  of  prosperi- 
ty rejoice,  but  in  the  day  of  adversity  consider.'    The  present  prospect 
is  for  an  unusual  crop.    Those  who  consume  cotton  should  not  overlook  the 
chapter  of  accidents." 

Dutch  Rubber          A  Batavia  dispatch  to  the  press  of  July  7  says:  "Iirrposition  of  a 
Tax          tax  of  5  per  cent  on  exports  of  native  rubber  from  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  has  been  submitted  to  the  Dutch  Government  by  the  Director  of 
I^inance  of  the  Colony,  according  to  a  report  sent  July  6  to  the  Commerce 
Department  by  U.  S.  Trade  Commissioner  Van  Uickel-.    The  tax  will  not  ap- 
ply to  rubber  grown  on  a  plantation  and  is  believed  to  be  an  expedient 
for  collecting  revenue  from  native  growers  as  the  Government  has  found  it 
practically  impossible  to  collect  the  12  l/2  per  cent  net  profit  tax 
from  thsm  

Sugar  Con-  An  editorial  in  Nation's  Business  for  J^ily  says;  "How  ouch  sugar 

smption     do  you  eat?    If  you  live  in  the  United  States  and  are  that  average  man  of 
whom  we  love  to  talk,  you  use  100  pounds  a  year,  two  poimds  a  week.  Miat 
would  happen  if  all  the  world  used  sugar  as  freely  as  we  do?  Theo.H. 
Price,  of  Commerce  aid  Finance,  has  taken  hxs  pencil  in  hand  and  figured 
that  the  world  would  use  not  23,000,000  tons,  as  it  now  does,-  but 
80,000,000  tons.    Talks  about  the  inch  th-at  some  one  hoped  to  put  on  the 
Chinaman's  shirt  tail  set  all  our  cotton  mills  work'ing  overtime.  IrThat 
will  happen  when  the  Chinaman,  reall'y  begins  to  use  sugar?    Tr'ill  it  come 
from  Cuba?    Or  the  beet  fields  of  Colorado?    Or  will  West  Indian  islands 
that  have  lain  dorment  for  years  sta-rt  into  new  life?    Perhaps  cane  and 
beet  will  both  go  by  the  board  and  the  world  will  use  some  new  sugar.  At 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  the  sciantists  talked 
about  crystalline  dextrose  from  corn  at  low  cost.    Perh^s  Iowa  will  be 
the  world's  sugar  bowl.    One  thing  is  sure  about  sugar:     the  m-ore  folks 
eat,  the  more  they  will  eat.    Teach  the  natives  of  Central  Africa  to  use 
sugar,  and  they'll  want  more.    They  will  even  work  for  it." 

Tenant  Pan::-  J.  p.  Goodwin  is  the  author  of  an  article  on  this  subject  in  The 

'  ing  in         Pield  Illustrated  for  July.    He  says  in  part:     "Notwithstanding  the  great 

England      movement  in  the  direction  of  the  purchase  of  faims  in  England  by  the 

tenants,  a  movement  which  has  been  one  of  the  m.ost  remarkable  features 
of  English  agriculture  since  the  war,  it  is,  perhaps,  surprising  when  one 
comes  to  actua.l  figures  to  find  how  small  is  still  the  number  of  farms 
owned  by  the  f aimers  occupying  them.    Official  figures  issued  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  dealing  .with  the  year  1924  show  that  the  total 
acreage  of  crops  and  grass  in  England  and  Wales  amounts  to  25,876,797, 
but  the  acreage  owned  by  occupiers  is  no  more  than  6,574,044,  represent- 
ing a  percentage  of  only  25.4.    Taking  the  number  of  holdings,  counting 
only  those  exceeding  one  acre,  it  is  found  that  there  are  in  England  and 
Wales  409,383,  but  only  94,236  are  owned  by  the  tenants,  or  23  per  cent. 
Thus,  whichever  way  the  figures  are  regarded,  it  is  proved  that  the 
steady  break  up  of  the  large  estates  has  so  far  left  round  about  75  per 
cent  of  the  cultivated  land  still  in  the  hands  of  the  landlords.     It  is, 
therefore,  true  to  say  that  the  basic  system  of  farming  in  Great  Britain 
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remains  the  same  as  during  the  past  two  hmidred  years  or  .   ^^^i^  °^ 

importance  to  watch  the  progression  of  these  figures  relating  ^o.f'™^ 
rented  or  owned,  for  they  indicate  the  gr^.dual  removal  of  a_consideraWe 
amount  of  cheap  capital  from  the  industry  whenever  farm  lands  pass  ouu  oi 
the  possession  of  the  landowner  into  that  of  the  small  farmer." 

mieat  Trading        An  editorial  in  The  Ilagazine  of  Wall  Street  for  July  4  says:  "Re- 
cent publication  of  data  hearing  on  the  speculation  m  wheat  during  tne 
early  part  of  the  year  has  been  accomiDanied  by  indirect  threats  that  un- 
less manipulation  in  the  wheat  pit  can  be  checked,  the  Government  might  net 
be  averse  to  seeing  new  legislation  put  on  the  books  ^ which  would  tend  to 
limit  the  speculative  machinery.    The  weakness  of  this  attitude  can  be 
appreciated  from  the  fact  that  official  or  serai-official  resentment  against 
wheat  nanipulation  seems  to  have  been  caused  by  the  recent  drastic  decline 
but  not  by^the  preceding  advance.     In  other  words,  if  wheat  goes  up,  O.E., 
but  if  wheat  goes  down,  then  let's  set  the  wolves  loose.    Of  course,  such 
an  attitude  is  dictated  by  political  necessity,  the  farraers  of  the  north- 
west complaining  bitterly  against  the  last  drive  against  the  price  of  their 
product.     The  administration  probably  feels  that  it  must  stand  in  well  with 
the  farmers.    Hence,  the  possibility  of  new  legislation,  unless  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  takes  action  first.    Ue  are  not  in  syiripathy  with  an 
administration  attem.pt  to  reform  the  methods  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
merely  because  of  political  necessity.  "  Such  a  cure  would  be  worse  than  the 
evil  it  pretended  to  eradicate  and  would  set  an  unwelcome  precedent.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  can  be  counted  on  to  improve  its 
machinery  of  trading,  if  it  is  required,  without  the  urge  of  possible  Gov- 
emm.ent  action  induced  by  political  expediency." 

Section  3 

gpartment  The  Tlorists  Exchange  for  Jvxie  27  quotes  from  a  document  of  the 

"of  Agri-     Federation  Natioriale  des  Syndicats  Horticoles  de  France  as  follows:  "These 
culture       last  10  years  the  nurserymen  and  growers  of  nursery  stocks  in  France  have 
been  placed  in  a  very  serious  condition  through  the  prohibitive  decisions 
of  Doctor  Marlatt  and  his  board.    These  growers  were  for  some  time  in  an 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  importation  of  nursery  stocks  into  the  U.S.A. 
would  be  prohibited  or  not,  so  somewhat  reduced  the  quantities  they  usually 
grew;  later  on,  the  total  prohibition  of  ornamental  stocks  caused  a  heavy 
loss,  for  the  plants  grown,  being  unsold,  had  to  be  destroyed.  Already 
affected  by  the  present  regulation,  French  growers  are  now  placed  in  a  more 
painful  condition  by  the  threat  of  the  F.H.B.  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  the  few  plants  that  are  still  admitted  into  the  United  States  under 
ordinary  permit,  that  is  the  fruit  tree  stocks  and  Manetti  stocks. -The 
opinion  of  the  members  of  our  federation  is  that  the  United  States  was 
sufficiently  protected  by  Quarantine  IJo.  37  as  it  was  carried  out  in 
1918-19,  and  that  instead  of  establishing  a  state  of  commercial  war  between 
the  various  nations  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  every  coomtry  if  the 
phytopat ho logical  service  of  every  nation  met  every  year  or  corresponded, 
discussing  the  necessary  mieasures  to  be  adopted  to  clean  all  cultures  and 
permit  the  importation  of  plants  under  a  serious  and  careful  control,  thus 
serving  to  hinder  the  propagation  of  dam^aging  pests  of  any  sorts. 
Doctor  Marlatt  says  that  he  adopted  the  same  regulation  as  France  which  in 
1898  prohibited  the  imiportation  of  plants  from 'the  United  States  in  order 
to  protect  our  culture  from  the  invasion  of  the  San  Jose  scale. .. -After 
repeated  demands  addressed  to  the  French  Government,  we  may  now  say  that 
France  is  disposed  to  cancel  or  alter  the  decree  of  1898  if  the  United 
States  amends  its  prohibition  and  admits  the  importation  of  plants  on  the 
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rules  established  prior  to  1918.    Cur  Government  \vould  accept  the  importa- 
tion of  plants  after  a  permit  cf  liTpcrtaticn  f2^:xr.i:sisfcsc©£tsii;^:saqear!d*~^^^ 
2&::53J2Sxfe^!d5Co: has  "been  delivered  and  the  goods,  acconpanied  rrith  a 
phytopathological  certificate,  delivered  "by  the  United  States  G-overrinent . 
Most  of  the  menbers  of  our  federation  are  free  traders  and  absolutely 
against  any  prohibition,  but  i7e  r.iust  say  that  this  is  not  the  opinion  of 
all  our  friends,  who  are  convinced  that  the  decision  of  the  F.H.B.  v^ill 
very  shortly  lead  to  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  horticultural  goods*  If 
this  is  realized,  as  Ilr.  Ifarlatt  and  some  others  hope,  this  t^ill  certainly 
alter  our  point  of  viet;  and  xie  shall  be  compelled  to  ask  our  Government  to 
reciprocate  and  have  a  close  inspection  made  on  every  American  agricultural 
product,  and  to  decide  on  embargoes  if  insects  or  pests  are  discovered 
(and  this  vrill  certainly  occur)  in  th!e  importation  of  com,  fruits  or  any 
other  product  " 


Section  4 
il/lMST  qUCTATIOlxTS 

lami  Products         July  7:    Virginia  Irish  Cobbler  potatoes  strengthened  to  a  range  of 
$5.25  to  $5,75  per  barrel  in  leading  markets,  $4,75  to  $5  f.o.b.  Sast 
Shore  points.    Maryland  tom.atoes  sold  at  $3,50  to  $4  per  six-basket 
carrier  in  a  few  eastern  cities  with  South  Carolina  stock  $3  to  $3.50. 
California  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupe^  weaker,  ranging  $3.25  to  $4.25  per 
standard  45  in  teminal  markets;  $1.40  to  $1.50  f.o.b.  SI  Centre.  Georgia 
peaches,  Selles  and  Hileys,  ranged  $1.75  to  $2.75  per  bushel  basket  and 
six-basket  carrier,  top  of  $3.25  in  Hew  York;. $1.25  to  $1.75  f.o.b.  Macon, 
section.    I'lorida  , Georgia  and  South  Carolina  Tom  Watson  V7atermelons ,  22-30 
pound  average  ranged  $350  to  $550  bulk  pea?  car  in  leading  markets  and 
4'125  to  $400  f.o.b.  rfeldosta. 

A        ^  Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $14.50  for  the  top,  brilk  of  sales 
4>12.75  to  $-14.25;  medium  and  good  beef  steers  38.25  to  312.75;  butcher 
cows  and  heifers  $3.75  to  $12.75;  feeder  steers  $6  to  $8.25;  light  and 
medium  weight  veal  calves  $10  to  $12.50;  fat  lambs  $13.25  to  $15.35; 
yearlings  $9.50  to  $13.25;  fat  ewes  $4.50  to  $8.25. 

Grain  prices  quoted  July  7:    IJo.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.47  1/2  to  $1.64  1/2.    Ho. 2  red  winter  St. Louis  $1.52  to  $1.55;  Kansas 
City  $1.50  to  $1.50  l/2;  ITo.2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.48;  Kansas  City 
$1-47  to  $1.50.    Ho. 3  mixed  com  Chicago  $1;  Minneapolis  $1;  Ho. 2  yellow 
com  Chicago  $1.06  l/4;  Kansas  City  $1,06.    Ho. 3  yellow  com  Chicago 
yl.03  1/4;  Minneapolis  $1.03;  Kansas  City  $1,01;  Ho. 2  white  com.  St. Louis 
$1.07;  Ho. 3  white  oats  Chicago  45^;  MinneaT)olis  45  l/S  to  43  S/s/; 
St. Louis  47/;  Ho. 2  white  oats  Kansas  City  50^ 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designator  spot  maikets  advanced  32 
points,  closing  at  24.17c^  p©c  lb.  Hew  York  July  future  contracts  ad- 
vanc©i  35  points,  closing  at  23. 50^  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Seen. ) . 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price     July  7,       July  6,         July  7,  1924 
Hailroads  30  Industrials  132.70  132.31  96.91 

20  R.R.  stocks  99.38  99.02  86.66 

(Vfell  St.  Jour.,  July  8.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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MCAEONI  An  Atlantic  City  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says:  "The 

EXPOKT       United  States  last  year  exported  7,500,000  pormds,  or  more  than 

1,000,000  miles  of  macaroni,  surpassing  even  Italy  as  a  producer  of 
this  food,  according  to  figures  presented  at  the  twenty-second  an- 
nual convention  of  the  National  !!acaroni  Manufacturers'  Association 
at  Atlantic  City.    A  resolution  will  he  adopted  hy  the  a.ssociation,  it  is  said, 
Cc.lling  on  the  pure  food  division  of  the  (government  to  compel  a.ll  macaroni 
manufacturers  to  place  upon  all  containers      lahel  stating  the  true  commercial 
classification  or  the  cereal  from  which  their  product  is  made." 


THE  G-RAIN  lAEKET-    A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says:  "Dissolution 
BIG-  GOMPAl'IJf  ^]^g  Grain  Marketing  Company  apparently  "became  a  certainty  yester- 
day when  the  Armour  Grain  Company,  the  largest  imit  in  the  merger, 
and  Eosenhaum  brothers  applied  for  the  right  to  do  "business  in  their 
own  names  again  on  the  Board  of  Trade.    Permission  was  grated  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  directors.    The  Armour  Grain  Company,  it  was  announced, 
will  take  over  all  the- Grain  Marketing  Company's  open  grain  contracts,  amount- 
ing to  ahout  3,000,000  "bushels,    George  E.  I,:arcy,  hea.d  of  the  Armour  Grain 
Company  and  an  executive  of  the  Grain  Marketing  Company,  virtually  admitted  as 
much.    The  Grain  L'arketing  Company  will  return  to  the  Armour  Grain  Company, 
the  Rosenham  Grain  CoiTporation  and  Rosen"ba-um  Brothers  properties  it  has  been 
operating  under  lease  for  a  year.    The  company  has  made  a  good  profit  and  no 
loss  is  expected.    Stock  su'bscriptions  will  "be  refunded,  it  is  "believed,  and  the 
grain  companies  pro"bably  will  obtain  $4,000,000  they  advanced  for  working  capital. 
All  doubt  that  the  dissolution  of  the  company  as  now  constituted  will  take  place 
on  July  28  was  set  at  rest  by  a  statement  issued  by  representatives  of  the  grain 
companies  merged. . . 


A  COOPEPATII/E       An  editorial  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Grain  Marketing  Com- 
PAILUEE     pany  in  to-day's  Vfeshington  Post  says:     "Pailure  of  the  fa'JSrers  to 
subscribe  to  stock  in  the  Grain  Marketing  Company  is  causing  th^.t 
corporation  to  be  dissolved.     It  is  the  largest  and  most  ambitious 
venture  in  cooperation  upon  which  the  agricultural  interests  were 
asked  to  embark.    It  began  operations  under  favorable  auspices,  with  four  large 
grain  companies  participating  by  throwing  their  properties  into  the  combina.tion. 

These  properties  valued  at  $15,407,000,  will  be  turned  back  to  the  cor.panies  

It  is  regrettable  that  the  legislation  intended  to  facilitate  cooperative  market- 
ing by  the  farmers  has  not  proved  adequate;  or,  if  adeq-aa.te,  that  the  first  large 
undertaking  under  the  law  has  proved  a  failure.    As  matters  stand  the  public  is 
apt  to  conclude  that  there  was  something  wrong  with  the  promotion  plan,  rather 
than  with  the  law.    Certainly  the  grain-growing  farmers  are  well  able  to  finance 
a  cooperative  marketing  plan,  and  there  is  no  legal  impediment  to  cooperation." 
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Agricultural        An  editorial  in  The  Co-untrj-  Gentleman  for  July  11  says: 
Legislation  "Llerabers  of  the  American  Fain  Bureau  iPederation  are  iDeing 

queried  to  find  out  rhat  legislation  the  organization  should  go 
after.    A  questionnaire  lists  some  thirty  different  items  for 
possible  legislation.    Such  a  m^ove  may  he  excusable  on  the  ground  that 
the  organization  should  knou  v;hat  its  members  think.    Eut  if  it  is 
necessary  to  go  to  such  lengths  to  discover  a  demand  for  legislation 
it  may  very  v;ell  be  presumed  that  the  demand  is  faint .    As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  probability  is  that  vhat  most  farmers,  as  well  as  other 
ordinary  citizens,  v/ant  is  less  legislation  instead  of  mare.  There 
is  too  much  of  a  tendency  of  organizations  —  faimer,  comme^rcial, 
social-and  what  not  —  to  Justify  their  existence  by  seeking  legis- 
lation.    If  a  quiet  spell  comes  along  the  organization  feels  it  must 
show  that  it  is  on  the  job  and  there  follows  a  beating  o^the  brush 
and  the  hedgerows  for  a  legislative  issue.     It  is  one  reason  why  this 
is  the  most  law-ridden  nation  the  world  has  ever  known." 

Bankers  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  July  8  says:  "An 

and       interesting  banking  experiment  we-s  launched  at  Lincoln  a  few  days 
Farming     ago.     Two  hundred  and  seven  Nebraska  bankers  left  their  desks,  as- 
sembling in  a  class  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  for  a  two- 
day  course  of  intensive  study.    If  re-oeated  every  year,  as  planned, 
this  work  must  result  in  greatly  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  State. 
Lectures  vfere  specially  arranged  for  the  occasion.    The  course  in- 
cluded land  valuation,  soil  fertility,  crop  rotation,  breeding  and 
feeding  livestock,  judging  beef  and  dairy  cattle,  and  marketing  faim 
products.    At  the  close  the  members  of  the  class  were  so  enthusiastic 
that  there  seems  little  doubt  of  its  being  made  an  annual  event.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  also  tha.t  bankers'  associations  of  other  States  will 
take  up  the  idea  and  carry  the  work  along.    Agriculture  is  the  chief 
industry  of  the  western  and  southern  States,  and  there  is  no  one  more 
vitally  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers  than  the  bankers. 
There  is  no  one  who  needs  expert  advice  more  than  the  farmer,  and  there 
is  no  one  in  better  position  to  give  it  than  the  banker.     It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  barkers  should  know  more  about  farming,  livestock 
production  and  marketing  of  fam  products  than  the  farmers  themselves. 
Our  National  G-overnment  and  the  States  s-nend  large  sums 'in  research 
and  experimental  work.    The  fund  of  knowledge  already  available,  if 
properly  used,  should  add  immensely  to  our  ^agricultural  wealth.  In 
contrast  with  what  m-ight  be,  witness  the  appeals  made  for  relief  by 
political  m.eans  in  every  period  of  depression,  or  of  an  over- 
production of  an  important  crop,  ,a,nd  of  the  expressions  of  discontent 
when  the  price  of  a  product  is'high  and  it  is  fcond  that  the  supTDly 
is  unduly  small.    Knowledge,  like  food,  does  no  good  unless  it  is  used. 
As  expressed,  the  plan  is  for  each  barker  to  'clean  up  his  ovm  fin- 
ancial backyard.'    Evidently  that  means  that  aside  from  watching 
his^loans  the  banlcer  is  to  be  the  adviser  of  the  farmers  of  his  com- 
munity A  few  years  ago  a  banker  in  a  little  town,  in  Oklahoma  held 

a^poultry  show  in  the  lobby  of  his  bank.     In  this  way  he  interested  ■ 
his  customers  in  thoroughbred  po-ultry.    Results  v/ere  so  satisfactory 
that  he  led  themi  into  livestock,  and  what  was  a  one-crop  community 
soon  had  diversified  farming.    That  bank  told  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
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that  increased  deposits  proved  the  worth  of  the  plan.    The  ITebraska 
idea  is  the  same,  hut  on  a  larger  scale.    Let  us  hope  it  will  spread." 

Butter  An  editorial  in  Uew  England  Homestead  for  J-une  2?  says:     "It  is 

Tariff       expected  that  President  Coolidge  will  approve  the  dairymen's  demand 
of* an  increase  from  8  to  12  cents  per  pound  in  the  tariff  on  "butter 
imported  from  other  countries.    At  least  he  refused  to  lower  the  sugar 
tariff,  giving  as  a  reason  that  domestic  sugar  "beet  growers  were  en- 
titled to  protection.    However,  the  President  should  have  insisted  that 
the  farmers  \7ho  grow  the  heets  should  get  a  fairer  share  of  the  tariff. 
L'eanwhile  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  still  has  to  hear^frora 
the  dairy  interests  "before  advising  the  President  whether  to  raise  or 
lower  the  present  tariff  on  vegetable  oils.    That  stuff  is  freely  used 
in  making  imitation  "butter,  "but  even  here  high  tariff  may  he  favored 
on  the  ground  of  increasing  the  production  "by  American  fanners  of  soy 
heans  and  other  oil  producing  vegetables." 


Cotton 
Production 


Dairy 
Trade 
Confer- 
ence 


An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  July  8  says:  "It 
is  very  salutary  for  the  American  cotton  planter  to  he  told  occasional- 
ly that  the  United  States  is  not  the  only  country  capa"ble  of  producing 
cotton  in  large  amounts.    When  excited  Snglishr/ien  talk  about  the  need 
of  emancipating  British  industry  from  its  bondage  to  the  foreign 
grower,  the  average  American  is  apt  to  discount  such  statements  or^ 
even  look  upon  them  as  the  rather" hysterical  demands  of  super-patriots. 
It  is  quite  another  matter  when  an  American  expert  —  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultarai  Economics  ~  issues  a  similar  warning.  'Higher 
prices  for  cotton,'  says  this  authority,   'stimulate  competition  in 
outside  areas,  and  once  production  is  started  in  competing  countries, 
it  will  continue.    This  will  tend,  of  course,  to  absorb  our  markets 
abroad.      Admitting  that  the  developmental  work  which  is  now  going  on 
actively  aided  by  British  capital  in  colonial  areas  is  yet  in  its 
infancy,  the  admonition  just  quoted  is  timely.    Great  areas ^ in  Africa 
and  Asia  require  only  better  agricultural  organization  and  improved 
transport  facilities  to  develop  cotton  culture  on  a  great  scale.  The 
American  grower  will  undeniably  hasten  that  development  by  extravagant 
methods  of  production,  involving  excess  costs  and  shortsighted  insis- 
tence -upon  a  policy  of  unduly  high  prices." 

The  Dairy  Trade  Conference  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  on  August 
6  and  7  will  consider  three  of  the  most  important  problems  of  the 
united  dairy  industry  —  the  relations  between  cooperatives  and  the 
trade,  between  the  dairy  industry  and  the  public,  and  finally  the  all 
important  problem,  of  how  to  increase  sales  of  dairy  products,  accord- 
ing to  an  announcement  to-day  from  the  program  committee.    A  general 
invitation  has  been  extended  to  all  divisions  of  the  dairy  trade  to 
attend  this  conference.    It  is  to  be  held  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania during  the  week  when  the  dairy  cooperatives  have  the  floor  in 
the  work  of  the  American  Institute  of  Cooperation  then  in  session  at 
that  institution.    The  American  Institute  of  Cooperation,  The  American 
Dairy  Federation  and  a  number  of  other  dairy  organizations  are  co- 
operating in  the  arrangements  for  this  trade  conference. 
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An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  July  8  says:  f'D3S- 
pite  the  vagueness  and  o'bscr.rity  of  the  sundry  reports  that  have  for 
some  time  past  teen  in  circulation  respecting  the  situation  in  which 
the  Grain  Marketing  Corporation  finds  itself,  it  is  reasonably  clear 
and  apparently  a  fact  that  the  farmers  of  the  country  have  not  heen 
particularly  enthusiastic  ahout  taking  up  the  stock  of  this  concern. 
The  company  in  question  was  ostensioly  designed  to  afford  grain  growers 
an  opportunity  to  rid  themselves  of  dependence  upon  'capitalistic' 
and  financial  interests  so  far  as  the  marketing  of  a  largo  portion  of 
their  crop  xvas  concerned.    Those  who  have  posed  as  spokesmen  for  the 
farmers  of  this  country  have  long  m.aintained  that  the  producers  were 
"being  heavily  imposed  upon  by  'middle  men,  '  chief  among  whom  were  com- 
mission merchants  and  dealers  in  grain  and  other  commodities  of  a  simi- 
lar character.     It  is  more  than  likely  that  by  dint  of  continued  preach- 
ments of  this  sort  the  rank  and  file  of  the  actioal  farmers  themselves 
have  become  more  or  less  convinced  that  such  was  the  case ... -Possibly 
the  farmer  with  a  certain  native  shrewdness  suspected  that  there  was 
too  much  of  the  desire  and  intention  to  attempt  price  control  and  market 
rigging  in  the  whole  affair  and  intuitively  felt  that  there  was  too  much 
risk  attached  to  any  such  effort.    Perhaps  the  necessity  of  putting  up 
his  hard  earned  cash  without  any  positive  assurance  of  being  able  to 
get  hold  of  his  capi:tal  again  if  or  when  he  wanted  it  or  even  of  re- 
ceiving regular  and  reasonable  returns  upon  his  funds,  brought  home  to 
him  the  fact  that  the  farmer,  like  anyone  else,  must  employ  and  risk 
his  savings  if  he  is  to  go  into  the  business  of  wholesale  distribution 
of  grain.    Probably  he  has  learned  to  see  clearly  that  the  process  or 
processes  of  taking  grain  from  the  bins  of  the  farmer  and  distributing 
it  to  the  mills  or  through  the  mills  to  the  table  of  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer are  operations  that  entail  legitimate,  even  inevitable,  ex- 
pense, to  say  nothing  of  large  risks  " 


'eteet  on  Walton  Peteet,  secretary  of  the  National  Council  of  Cooperative 

/oopera-  Ilarketing  Associations,  is  the  author  of  an  extensive  article  entitled 
l^ive  Mar-  "Farming  G-ets  Into  Big  Business,"  in  The  Country  Gentleman  for  July 


:eting 


t 


11.    In  this  he  says;     "There  isn't  any  great  difference  to-day  among 
the  real  cooperative  leaders  concerning  methods  and  forms  of  organiza-- 
tion.    We  have  nearly  all  come  to  accept  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
comiraodity  type.    Most  of  the  ne?;  cooperatives  are  now  being  organized 
on  the  commodity  marketing  plan,  including  the  new  fruit  and  vegetable 
bodies  of  the  South,  the  State  potato  pools,  the  wheat  pools  and  others. 
Pollowing  the  widespread  enactment  of  the  uniform  cooperative  law,  or- 
iginally written  by  Aaron  Sapiro,  in  thirty-seven  States,  a  ntim.ber  of 
the  older  cooperatives  of  other  types  are  now  being  changed  over  to  the 
commodity  basis.    The  principle  is  a  simple  one  —  organize  on  a  com- 
modity basis,  with  long-time  m.ember  contracts,  internal  pooling  by 
grades,  with  local  organization  where  necessary  to  receive,  grade  and 
handle  products  from,  the  farm,  and  central  associations  to' sell  them. 
The  significant  thing  about  the  present  status  of  cooperative  m.arketing 
doesn't  lie  in  the  figures  as  to  numbers  of  organizations  or  members 
and  total  amounts  of  business  transacted,  impressive  as  these  figures 
are.     It  lies  more  in  the  fact  that  enough  of  the  big  cooperatives  have 
succeeded  on  a  big  plane  to  m.aiie  clear  that  the  movement  has  becom.e  per- 
manently successful  and  that  it  has  been  accepted  as  a  part  of  our  coun- 
try's business  system. .Thirty- four  large  cooperatives,  operating  in 
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atoTit  twenty-five  States,  with  a  memTDership  of  520,000  famers  are 
now  included  in  the  National  Council  of  Farmers'  Cooperative  Market- 
ing Associations  .    This  is  an  overhead  service  organization  which  in- 
cludes \7heat,  cotton,  tobacco,  potato,  fruit,  vegetable,  egg,  poultry, 
seed,  rice,  onion  and  dairy  products...." 


Section  3 
LIAEKET  QUOTATIOIJS 

Jam  Products       July  8:    Virginia  Irish  Cobbler  potatoes  ranged  75^^  to  $1.50 

per  barrel  higher,  East  Shore  stock  closing  at  $5.75  to  $6.50  in  city 
markets;  $4.75  to  $5.50  f.o.b.  Imperial  Valley  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes 
ranged  $3  to  $4,25  per  standard  45  in  consuming  centers;  $1.40  to 
$1.50  f.o.b.  El  Centre.    California  Honey  Dew  melons  $1.50  to  $2,25. 
Georgia  Belles  peaches  brought  mostly  $2  to  $3  per  bushel  basket 
and  six-basket  carrier,  top  of  $3.50  in  New  York.    Delaware  and  Mary- 
land Yellow  Transparent  apples  sold  in  eastern  cities  at  $2  to  $2.50 
per  bushel  basket .    Tom  Watsons  of  22-30  pounds  each  nearly  doubled 
the  returns  to  growers  at  Valdosta,  Ga.,  closing  at  $110  to  $350 
bulk  per  car. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $14  for  the  top  and  $12.60  to 
$13.90  for  the  bulk.    Medium  and  good  beef  steers  $8.25  to  $12.50; 
butcher  cows  and  heifers  $3.75  to  $12.25;  feeder  steers  $6  to  $8.25; 
light  and  medim  weight  veal  calves  $10  to  $12.75;  fat  lambs  $13*25 
to  $15.35;  yearlings  $9.50  to  $13.25;  fat  ewes  $4.50  to  $8.25. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  42  l/4^;  Chicago 
42^5;  Philadelphia  43  l/2{^;  Boston  43^. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  up  33  points, 
closing  at  24.50(5  per  lb.  New  York  July  future  contracts  advanced  42 
points,  closing    at  23.92<5. 

Grain  prices  quoted  July  8;    No.  1  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.53  to  $1.70,  No.  2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $1.57  to  $1.59;  Kansas  City 
$1.51  to  $1.53.    No.  2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.52;  St.  Louis  $1.53; 
Kansas  City  $1.51  to  $1.55.    No.  3  mixed  com  Chicago  $1.03;  Minnea- 
polis $1.02  3/4.    No.  2  yellow  com  St.  Louis  $1.10;  Kansas  City 
$1.09.    No.  3  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.09  3/4;  Minneapolis  $1.07  l/4. 
No.  2  white  com  Chicago  $1-08;  Kansas  City  $1,04.    No.  3  white  oats 
Chicago  46(5;  Minneapolis  43  3/8  to  43  5/8d;  St.  Louis  48(5;  Kansas  City 
49  l/4fJ.     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.)'. 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price     July  8,      July  7,      July  8,  1924. 
Eailroads  20  Industrials  133.07       132-70  97.56 

20  R.  R.  stocks  98.89         99.38  87.27 

(Wall  St.  Jour.,  July  9.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opimon  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance.  . 
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THE  PEESIDEl^lT  The  Y/ashington  Post  to-day  says:     "At  ^Vhite  Court  Presi- 

HOLDS  AGEICUL-      dent  Coolidge  is  holding  conferences  with  a  n-umher  of  Republican 
\  TUBAL  CONEEEEN-    Senatorial  leaders  and  other  Repulilicans  who  know  something  about 
I  GES  agriculture  and  the  farmers'  problems.    Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Jardine  is  touring  the  agricultural  States  of  the  Uest  and  Ilorth- 
^  west  looking  into  conditions,  making  inquiries  of  the  faimers,  and  at  the  same  time 

giving  them  some  sound  advice.    Pres-umahly,  Mr.  Jardine  will  go  over  the  entire 
jl  agricultural  situation  with  the  President  at  Washington  or  at  Swampscott.     In  the 
l»  meantime  Mr.  Coolidge  will  hear  from  Congress  leaders,  notably  Senator  Curtis,  of 
;»  Kansas,  and  from  David  T/.  Mulvane,  Eepublican  national  coi2jmitteem.an  for  Kansas, 

Jl  and  probably  also  from  hea,ds  of  farm  organizations  throughout  the  country  It  is 

|i  not  at  all  improba,ble  that  the  President  will  submit  to  the  Congress  in  his  ad- 
:  dress  to  that  body  next  December  a.  comprehensive  proposal  for  some  legislation 
it  "bearing  upon  a,griculture  and  the  needs  of  the  farmers ...  .Some  of  the  President's 
J  advisers  have  told  him  tha.t  no  laws  can  cure  the  farmers'  ills,  a,nd  that  their 
'f  salvation  lies  in  helping  themselves.    The  failure  of  the  Grain  Marketing  Company, 
:  however,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  something  must  be  done  by  Congress  to  help 

the  farmers,  particula,rly  to  safegua.rd  them  against  depressions  such  as  they 
J  have  suffered  from  in  the  past.... The  President  is  convinced  that  the  farmer  needs 
■help.    He  is  not  sure,  perhaps,  what  form  this  help  should  take.    But  he  is 
trying  to  find  out  through  conferences  what  may  possibly  be  done  in  a  legislative 
>  way  to  make  more  certain  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  classes. 
When  Congress  meets  in  December,  the  Executive  doubtless  will  have  evolved  a 
practical  program." 

•   

^nroEEIGN  LAIID  Guy  Huston,  head  of  six  of  the  country's  joint  stock  land 

BASIK  SURVEY  banks,  sailed  yesterday  for  Europe,  where  he  will  study  the  la~nd 

bank  systems  of  Austria,  Italy  and  France-     "We  talk  a  lot  about 
what  we  are  doing  for  the  farmer,"  he  said,  "but  we  are  away 
behind  the  tim.es  and  we  are  only  beginning  to  help  him.  solve 
nis  problems.    More/hrs .been  done  in  the  last  seven  years  than  before  but  still 
we  have  nothing  to  boast  about."     (N-  Y-  Times,  July  8.) 


THE  GEA.IN  L'lARKET-  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Chicago  to-day  states 

IIG  COMPANY  tha.t  Gray  Silver,  president  of  the  Grain  Marketing  Compa-ny,  $26,- 

000,000  merger  enterprise,  formally  announced  yesterday  that 
affairs  of  the  organization  would  be  liquidated  a,t  once.  His 
statement  said  dissolution  of  the  coopera.tive  endeavor  would  not 
-lose  the  way  to  producers  who  planned  to  market  their  gra.in  through  cooperative 
■".gencies  this  season.    The  irapl ica.t ions  of  this  suggestion  were  not  made  crlear 
V  Mr.  Silver,  but  subordinate  officers  of  the  corporation  received  it  as  indica.t- 
ing  tha,t  an  a-ttempt  .might  be  made  to  execute  the  original  plan  on  a  less  extensive 
'^cale . 
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Cheese  An  editorial  in  The  Pacific  Dairy  Review  for  Jtme  25  says:  "The 

Industry     -report  that  one  of  the  largest  cheese  concerns  in  the  country  is  about 
to  enter  the  loaf  cheese  "business  in  California  will  serve  to  arouse 
more  local  interest  in  this  class  of  cheese  at  the  producing  6nd.  The 
cheese  trade  and  consmers  are  already  fairly  familiar  with  it.  One 
only  needs  to  go  into  a,  grocery  or  other  retail  food  store  and  he 
realizes  that  during  the  past  few  years  the  cheese  trade  has  been  al- 
most revolutionized  as  a  result  of  the  advent  of  loaf,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  processed,  cheese.    It  no  doubt  accounts  for  a  marked 
increase  in  cheese  cons-urapt  ion\ . .  .The  loaf  cheese  idea  is  not  only 
sv/eeping  over  this  country  but  is  becoming  popular  in  Great  Britain  and 
Canada,    It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  boon  to  cheese  producers, 
the  trade  and  consumers." 


Cooperative  An  editorial  in  The  Oklahoma  Parmer-Stockman  for  July  1  says: 

Marketing    ''Enemies  of  cooperative  commodity  marketing  have  a  favorite  statem^ent. 

It  is  that  farmers  lisill  never  sign  one  of  these  iron-clad  contracts  a 
second  time.    The  statement  is  interesting  but  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
it  has  little  basis  for  truth.    Thus  far  in  the  United  States,  every 
iron-clad  binding  commodity  contract  which  has  expired  at  the  end  of  the 
five,  or  seven-year  period  has  been  re-signed  so  as  to  cover  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  crop  than  the  marketing  association  had  before.  The 
most  recent  illiistration  of  this  is  the  Connecticut  Valley  Tobacco 
Association,  whose  first  marketing  contract  will  expire  in  1926.  The 
association  put  on  a  re-ssgn-up  campaign  a  year  ahead  of  time  in  order 
that  the  work  of  the  association  might  proceed  without  interruption. 
The  campaign  came  to  a  close  .on  May  25th  with  a  larger  pant  of  the 
tobacco  crop  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  in  the  pool  than  was 
signed  up  in  the  first  membership  campaign  in  1922.    It  developed  that 
more  than  85  per  cent  of  the  old  members  were  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  operations  of  the  pool  that  they  signed  again,'  and  that  out  of  the 
remaining  15  per  cent  nearly  Jail  had  quit  growing  tobacco,  had  moved 
out  of  the  country  or  had  died.    Contracts  of  the  Oklahoma  ITneat  Grow- 
ers Association  and  the  Texas  Farm  Bureau  Cotton  Association  also  expire 
in  1926,  and,  like  the  Connect iciit  Valley  Tobacco  Association,  they  are 
putting  on  re-sign-up  campaigns  a  year  ahead  of  time." 

An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Hanch  for  June  2?  says:    "A  man  who 
stands  high  in  financial  circles,  and  also  owns  farms  in  various  sections 
of  Texas,  was  the  author  of  a  statement  some  months  ago  to  the  effect 
that  the  solution  of  soil-^in^rovement  and  other  farming  betterments 
would  com.e  by  more  strict  requirements  on  the  part  of  bankers  as  a 
basis  for  crop  loans.    His  general  idea  appeared  to  be  that  the  banker 
should  lay  out  the  farming  scheme  as  to  crops  and  practices,  and  make 
his  loan  contingent  on  the  fanner  accepting"  them.    In  short,  the 
financier  would  pull  the  reins  over  the  farmer  while  the  fanner  only 
pulled^the  reins  over  the  mules.    Worried  and  exasperated  by  a  certain 
type  of  shiftless  farmers,  perhaps  the  banker  feels  justified  in  pro- 
posing some  such  solution.    But  is  it  a  solution?    Will  compulsory- 
measures  instill  better  methods  into  a  fanner  to  the  extent  that  he  will 
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■become  independent?    Eatlier,  will  they  not  sap  whatever  measure  of 
independence  he  still  retains  and  destroy  the  last  spark  of  initiative? 
The  greatest  weakness  in  the  farming  industry  today  is  the  supplicatory 
spirit  that  has  crept  into  it.    The  eternal  hope  of  political  pap 
that  is  perenS^ly  promised  by  propaga.ndists  has  enticed  too  many 
farmers  away  from'  that'  self—reliance  that  was  and  is  the  best  character- 
istic of  the  American  farmer.    If  farmers  by  their  indifference  allow 
themselves  to  be  drawn  into  the  position  of  economic  serfs  with  fin- 
ancial over-lords*  then  farming  is  not  the  dignified  vocation  that  a 
self- respecting  man  can  follow." 

Parmer  "The  buying  power  of  the  famer,  a-ccofding  to  the  execJutive 

Buying        manager  of  the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men,  is  not  normal  as 
Power  yet,  but  greatly  improved  in  conrparison  with  a  year  ago.    This  is  good 

news  for  everybody.    Farming  remains  our  basic  industry,  with  every 
other  dovetailed  into  it-  ahd  dependent  on  it-.    The  prosperity  of 
Minnesota  and  Kansas  has  a;  direct  relation  to  that  of  New  England  and 
New  York.    We  are  too  much  accustomed  to  thinking  provincially  and 
considering  ourselves  in  the  East  independent  of  the  trans-Mississippi 
West,  but  the  fact  is,  of  course,  that  no  large  class  or  section  can 
economicallj'-  suffer  without  affecting  the  entire  country.    The  ability 
of  the  western  tiller  of  the  soil  to  spend  more  in  his  neighborhood 
markets  is  commensurately  of  national  advantage."    (Providence  Journal, 

July  3.) 

Farmer  An  editorial  in  The  Wail  Street  Journal  for  July  9  says:  "One 

Radicalism  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  is  seen  in  the  rapid  decay  of 
and  Bail-    radicalism  among  the  farmers.    The  common  sense  of  the  people  is  re- 
roads  turning.    There  is  a  growing  realization  that  society  is  already  or- 
ganized upon  a  cooperative  basis,  with  the  prosperity  of  any  one  class 
dependent  upon  the  prosperity  of  all  the  others.    An  incident  illus- 
trating the  change  in  feeling  recently  occurred  in  a  far  western  part 
of  Kansas.    In  a  little  group  of  men,  mostly  farmers,  one,  a  relic 
of  the  decaying  order,  was  giving  vent  to  his  views    which,  of  course, 
were  denunciatory  of  everything  that  is.    He  ended  by  fervently  wish-  • 
ing  that  every  railroad  in-.the  State  might  be  ruined  and  driven  out. 
Another  farmer  spoke  up,  'A  fine  time  you  would  have  hauling  your 
wheat  to  Kansas  City  350  miles  away.'    Formerly,  Grant  County  in  south- 
western Kansas  produced  no  wheat.    But  the  Atchison  Railroad  built  a 
branch  across  it  and  last  year  the  county  produced  500,000  bushels, 
equal  to  500  carloads.    Here  is  the  reverse  of  that  picture.  Baca 
County  in  eastern  Colorado  is  as  level  and  fertile  as  Grant,  and  five 
times  as  large.    Why  shouldn't  it  raise  five  times  as  much  wheat? 
In  1923  that  county  produced  1,000,000  bushels  of  hard  winter  wheat, 
and  the  population  then  was  13,000.    In  1924  the  wheat  yield  of  the 
Southwest  was  unusually  large  per  acre,  but  Baca  County  produced  only 
100,000  bushels,  or  one-tenth  what  it  did  in  1923.    The  population 
also  was  reduced  to  9,000..    A  glance  at  the  railroad  map  will  show 
the  reason.    The  branch  of  the  Atchison  before  referred  to  stops  at 
Manton,  in  Stanton  County,  Kansas,  one  of  the  border  counties.  From 
Springfield,  the  seat  of  Baca  County,  to  the  railroad  point  at  Manton 
IS  a  distance  of  40  miles,  and  Baca  fanners  in  1923  were  raising  wheat  30 
miles  west  of  Springfield.    They  could  not  afford  to  haul  wheat  from 
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40  to  75  rniles  to  a  railroad,  and  therefore  gave  up  and  many  of  them 
left  the  co-cm ty,  prohahly  broken  financially.    All  hecause  they  wer6 
from  40  to  95  miles  away  from  a  railroad  over  which  they  coiold  ship 
their  wheat  to  Kansas  City  400  miles  away.    There  is  no  answer  to  a^ 
fact  like  this,  and  western  farmers  are  "beginning  to  see  and  appreciate 
it." 


Department 
of  Agri- 
culture 
(1) 


Section  3 

An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  July  9  says:  "HThat- 
ever  may  be  the  content  of  the  Government  report,  to  he  issued  this 
afternoon,  it  is  now  pretty  well  established  that  our  winter  wheat 
crop  this  year  will  not  prove  to  be  more  than  arotcnd  400,000.000 
bushels  and  that  it  may  yie3.d  substantially  less  than  that  amo-ant. 
In  its  report  issued  early  in  April  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
predicted  a  yield  of  474,255,000  bushels.    A  month  later  the  Govern- 
ment forecast  was  444,833,000  bushels.    In  its  April  report  the 
department  was  forced  to  reduce.' its  figure  for  prospective  yield  to 
407,156,000«    This  is  most  certainly  not  a  good  record  for  a  Govern-:, 
ment  office  which  maintains  a  large  staff  and  expends  relatively 
large  s-ums  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  public  accurate  and  up- 
to-the-minute  information  concerning  crop  conditions  and  prospects. 
Uo  criticism  is  to  be  leveled  at  the  April  estimate  of  474,255,000 
bushels..  ..The  June  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  came  a  good 
deal  nearer  the  truth  than  had"  the    figv.re  published  a  month  earlier. 
ITot  a  few  careful  observers  in'  the  business  community,  however,  doubt- 
ed at  the  time  whether  the  Government  had  yet  come  down  enough  in 

its  estimates  The  April  figures  of  The  Journal  of  Commerce  were 

practically  the  same  as  those :0f  the  Government.     In  its  May  report, 
however,  this  newspaper  asserted  that  a  total  yield  of  304,936,000 
bushels  was  indicated  in  the  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kansas, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska, .  Ohio,  Oklahoma  and  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
an  editorial  statement  publi$iied  shortly  thereafter  stated  that  'if 
the  relation  betv/een  our  forecast  in  the  States  actually  covered  and 
that  of  the  Government  in  th^'  same  States  were  applied  to  the  Govern- 
ment's figures  for  the  country  as  a  whole  a  total  yield  of  a  little 
less  than  408,400,000  bushel^  would  be  obtained.'    The  Government  May 
figure  for  the  States  above  listed  was  322,630,000  bushels,  and  for 
the  country  as  a  whole,  as- already  stated,  444,833,000  bushels.  Ad- 
verse conditions  during  the  month  of  May  led  The  Journal  of  Commerce 
to  reduce  its  June  estimate  for  the  States  already  listed  to  287,412,- 
000  bushels,  a  figure  practically  duplicated  in  the  June  report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  although  in  order  to  obtain  that  figure 
the  departm.ent  was  forced  to  cut  its  May  figure  far  more  severely 
than  developments  during  May  itself  made  necessary.    The  Journal  of 
Commerce  obtained  its  figures  througlaout  all  these  months  by  the  simple 
process  of  computing  weighted  averages  of  reports  from  correspondents 
residing  in  the  leading  winter  wheat  producing  districts  of  the 
country.    It  is  inconceivable  that  any  other  responsible  organization, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Government  itself,  could  not  have  obtained  simi- 
lar results  from  the  same  simple  and  inexpensive  process." 
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Department  The  Florists  Exchange  for  July  4  saysi     '"Dhe  disinterested 

of  Agri-      and  discerning  editorial  eye  of  the  World's  work  has  -unerringly 
culture       pierced  the  confusion  of  the  quarantine  controversy  and,  as  res-o.lt, 
(2)  the  July  issue  of  :that  journe-1  contributes  a  constructive  suggestion 

tha,t  is  in  our  opinion  as  valuable  as  it  is  soundly  justified,  point- 
ing out  tha,t  Secretary  Jardine  is,  in  this  connection,  'confronted 
tvith  the  unpleasant  duty  of  deciding  a  highly  technical  question'  on 
tvhich  authorities  do  not  agree,  the  T/orld's  ViTork  makes  the  follo-7ing 
comparison  and  recommendation  in  v/hich  ve  heartily  concur  and  which 
tve  commend  to  all  our  readers  e.nd  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  too." 

The  editorial  refisrred  to>  and  quoted,  vas  reprinted  in  full 
in  Daily  Digest  for  June  26.     It  made  the  suggestion  that  an  outside 
hoard,  similar  to  the  Remsen  Board,  vrhich  acted  upon  the  administration 
of  the  Pure  Pood  act  during  its  administration  hy  Dr.  Harvey  ;;.  Hiley, 
might  be  created  to  act  as  a  board  of  review  upon  decisions  of  the 
Pederal  Horticultural  Board. 


Section  4 

I-'IARKET  qUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products         July  9:    potato  markets  gained  considerable  strength  as  prices 
of  barreled  stock  advanced  $1  to  $1.50  in  four  days.    At  points  on  the 
East  Shore  of  Virginia  Irish  Cobblers  sold  actively  at  $5.75  to  $6  per 
barrel  f  .o.b.    In  leading  city  markets  these  pota^toes  ranged  $6  to 
^6.75.    Imperial  Valley  Saltnon  Tint  cantaloupes  closed  at  a  range  of 
$3.50  to  $4  per  standard  45  in  the  East  and  $3  to  $3.50  in  midwestem 
cities  T7ith  f.o.b.  trading  $1.50  at  SI  Centre.    Georgia  peaches, 
Hileys  and  Belles  mostly  $2  to  $2.75  per  bushel  basket  and  six  basket 
carrier.    Tom  Watson  watermelons  of  24-30  pound  average  from  Georgia  and 
Florida  sold  on  the  New  York  auction  at  $375  to  $575  bulk  per  car  with 
growers  at  Valdosta,  Ga.  receiving  $130  to  $350. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $13.95  for  the  top  and  $13.10  to 
$13.85  for  the  bulk.    Medirira  and  good  beef  steers  $8.25  to  $12-50; 
butcher  co;?s  and  heifers  $3.75  to  $12.25;  feeder  steers  $5  to  $8.25;  light 
and  mediijm  weight  veal  calves  $11  to  $13;  fat  lambs  $13.25  to  $15.50; 
yearlings  $9.50  to  $13.25  and  fat  ewes  $4.50  to  $8.25. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    Hew  York  42^^;  Chicago  42^5; 
Philadelphia  43  1/2^^;  Bostorj  43(^. 

Grain  prices  quoted  July  9:    No.  1  dark  northern  Minnee^jolis 
$1,53  to  $1,70.    No.  2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $1.56  to  $1.60-    No.  2 
hard  winter  Chicago  $1.52  1/4;  Kansas  City  $1.53.     No  2  mixed  corn  Kansas 
City  $1.02;  No.  3  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.06-    No.  1  yello;?  com  Kansas 
City  $1.10;  No,  2  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.10;  St.  Louis  $1.10.  No.  3 
yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.09;  Minneapolis  $1.04  l/4;  No.  3  mixed  com 
99  3/4^.  No.  2  white  corn  Chicago" $1 .08  l/2;  St.  Louis  $1,09;  Kansas 
City  $1.04,  No.  3  white  oats  Chicago  47  1/2^;  St.  Louis  48  l/2j5;-  Kansas 
City  49(i;  Liinneapolis  43ff. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  down  21 
points,  closing  at  24. 29^^  per  lb.  New  York  July  future  contracts  de- 
clined 37  points,  closing  at  23. 55^5 .     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr-  Scon.), 
ndustrials  and         Average  closing  price         July  9,        July  8,        July  9,  1924 
Railroads  20  Industrials  131.83         133,07  97,40 

20  R.  R.  stocks  98.60  98.89  87.32 

(Wall  St.  Jour.,  July  10.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


'  Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  ail  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 

>  news  of  importance. 
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!  SSdCETATv.!  JABDIIJI?,  The  IIeT7  York  Times,  in  an  editorial  to-dajs  says:  "Sec- 

|1T  IOWA  retary  Jardine  in  his  journey  hack  from  the  Mountain  States 

through  the  Middle  West  paused  to  make  an  address  yesterday  in 
Iowa,  the  State  of  former  Secretary  Wallace.    To  him  he  paid  high 
trihute,  saying  that  'the  farmers  of  America  never  had  truer 
friend.'    It  is  Iowa  farmers,  he  remarked  who,  with  the  possihle 
i  exception  of  those  in  the  inter-mountain  sections,  ha,ve  suffered  more  than  any 

other  group.    He  recognized  their  plight,  hut  could  offer  no  one  'cure-all.'  The 

njain  causes  of  the  farmer's  troubles  —  excessive  production  and  the  loss  of  foreign 
ll  markets  —  suggest  the  remedies.    The  "balance  must  somehow  he  restored.  Despite 

qur  best  efforts,  there  will  he  times  when  surpluses  will  depress  prices.    A  con- 
I  sequence  should  he  the  exercising  of  better  control  over  the  extension  of  our  farm 
I  land  area.    I^on  cooperative  marketing  he  lays  most  stress,  as  did  Governor  Lowden 

in  his  address  here  a  few  weeks  ago.    »I  know,  '  said  Secretary  Jardine,  »of  no 
:  single  factor  that  can  be  more  useful  than  a  well-managed  cooperative  association 
:  i?i  helping  the  faimer  to  adjust  his  production  to  the  demands  of  the  market,  im- 
I  prove  the  quality  of  his' product,  and  feed  it  to  the  market  when  and  where  it  is 

needed. '    If  that  means  that  the  fanner  is  going  to  have  his  fairer  share  of  what 
I  the  consumers  pay  for  their  food,  they  will  wish  success  to  this  movement,  for  Americ? 

cannot  continuously  prosper  unless  those  who  supply  its  basic  wants  are  able  to 
'  carry  on  their  work  with  hope  and  profit.    Secretary  Jardine  cannot  better  the 

Ifetion  than  by  telling  the  people  how  the  farmer  can  enjoy  a  standard  of  living  as 

satisfying  as  that  of  his  city  brother." 


FRUIT  FSEIGHT  A  Rochester,  H.  Y.,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states 

^-SS  that  opposition  by  fruit  growers  to  freight  rates  proposed  by 

carriers  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  will  be  presented 
at  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  hearing  in  the  Eastern  class 
rate  adjustment  case  in  Washington  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
Opposition  to  the  rates,  which  the  growers  say  will  add  $600,000 
annually  to  transportation  charges,  will  be  presented  by  the  joint  council,  repre- 
senting the  International  Apple  Shippers'  Association,  with  executive  offices^ere- 
Ithe  National  League  of  Commission  Merchants  and  the  Western  Pruit  Jobbers'  Association 


ICAMDIAII  mmi-  ^     An  Ottawa  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that  the  Do- 

minion Bureau  of  Statistics,  in  a  crop  report  issued  yesterday, 
estimates  a  yield  of  365,000,000  biashels  of  wheat  in  Canada  this 
year,  468,948,000  bushels  of  oats,  86,105,000  of  barley,  12,970,- 
000  of  rye  and  10,480,000  of  flax.    The  total  area  sown  to  field 

Lt  cc  .rsr,  crops,  exclusive  of  grain  and  hay,  in  Canada  for  1925  is  estimated 

f*'  Ob,  103, 660  acres;  cSmpared  with  55,821,643  acres  in  1924. 


Section  2- 

A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  of  July  10  states  that  a  corjnittso 
appointed  "by  President  ?rank  L.  Carey  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Tra-de  sent 
d     a  questionnaire  to  its  1,600  mcmhers  asking  their  views  on  means  to  pre- 
ion-  vent  wide  price  swings  in  grain.    The  questionnaire  suhmits  a  number  of 

proposals  and  states  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  learn  "if  measures  can 
he  taken    that  would  not  interfere  with  the  fmctions  of  an  open  market, 
and  with  the  great  national  service  such  a  market  renders  to  producer 
and  consijmer  as  well  as  to  the  milling  and  grain  trade."    Among  the 
questions  sulDmitted  were:     "Since  data  gathered  by  the  Grain  Ihitures  Ad- 
ministration are  not  currently  available  to  the  exchange  officers  should 
provision  be  made  for  clearing  members  to  furnish  executive  officers  of  the 
exchange  with  copies  of  reports  furnished  the  G-rain  Futures  Administra,tion' 
Should  disclosure  be  made  by  the  Grain  ]?utures  Administration  to  the  execu- 
tive officers  of  individual  dealings  which  might  result  in  conditions  de- 
trimental to  the  good  name  of  the  association?    Should  any  steps  be  taken 
to  limit  the  open  speculative  interest  of  individual  traders,  and  if  so 
what  would  you  suggest  a,s  such  limit  in  various  grains?    Would  you  favor 
recommendation  to  the  Deps.rtment  of  Agriculture  that  restriction  on 
privilege  trading  be  removed?" 

An  editorial  in  The  Jo^^rnal  of  "  Commerce  for  July  10  says;  "Under 
Re-  the  spur  of  fear  of  hostile  action  at  Washington  the  Chicago  Board  of 
ion    Trade  is  taking  under  careful  advisem.ent  certain  proposed  steps  to  limit 
if  possible  the  wide  fluctus'-tions  in  grain  prices  that  have  of  late  been 
the  subject  of  so  much  adverse  comment.    It  is  rather  more  than  doubtful  i: 
much  real  success  will  attend  efforts  of  this  sort.    Very  much  the  same 
restrictions  as  those  now  being  considered  in  Chicago  have  been  tried  in 
other  exchanges  of  a  broadly  similar  nature,  and  despite  them  all  prices 
have,  when  conditions  were  favorable,  taken  about  as  wild  flights  as 
did  wheat  prices  la,te  la.st  yea.r  and  early  in  the  current  year.    Some  con- 
trol      values  may,  of  course,  be  attained  by  the  methods  proposed,  but 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  underlying  causes  of  the  sort  in  effect 
six  months  or  more  ago  will  in  the  future  have  similar  results,  whether 
or  not  the  amo^jnt  of  change  in  a,  single  da,y's  session  is  limited  or 
whether  or  not  some  of  the  other  technical  rules  of  the  Boa.rd  of  Trade 
are  a,ltered  in  the  manner  now  suggested.    Entirely  too  much  attention  is 
given  in  this  whole  matter  to  the  Ip.rge  and  sudden  break  that  occurred  in 
wheat  futures  prices  some  months  ago  and  entirely  too  little  thought  is 
being  given  to  the  equally  dra,stic  rise  that  ha,d  previously  occurred. 
When  the  undoubted  and  material  cha.nge  in  the  statistical  position  of 
whea,t  was  being  used  by  speculative  interests  to  push  wheat  prices  up 
beyond  all  reason,  p.nd  when  the  'lambs'  were  being  enticed  into  an  al- 
ready inflated  market  as  buyers  of  wheat,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
had  no  comple-int  to  m?ke.    The  movement,  and  indeed  the  whole  set  of 
psychological  factors  surrounding  the  inflationary  movement,  ws-s  of  too 
much  political  value  a,t  the  time  for  those  in  authority  in  Washington  to 
do  other  than  to  appla.ud.    The  situation  became  drastically  altered, 
however,  when  the  inevitable  day  of  reckoning  arrived  and  the  spjne  ele- 
ments in  the  population  that  with  the  aid  and  comfoi't  of  the  Government 
had  rea,ped  large  profits  from  the  upwa,rd  drive,  seeing  equally  good  op- 
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port-unities  for  gain  "by  pricking  the  'bu'bble  they  had  "bloTOi,  "Degan  to 
sell  short,  "both  in  the  grain  and  in  the  stock  ma.rket.    TJlie  stock  market 
developments  were  made  light, of  or  explained  away  by  Government  officials. 
But  the  famer  is  pretty  carefully  organized  politically  and  has  to  he 
t  handled  with  gloves  on.    The  result  is  a  movement  against  the  Chicago 

Board  of  Trade,  which  has  caused  no  little  uneasiness  in  the  grain  trade 
and  is  forcing  officials  of  that  organization  at  least  to  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  doing  something.    There  are  abuses  in  the  speculative  end  of 
grain  distribution  that  ou^it  to  be  eliminated.    In  bringing  about  really 
better  conditions  the  G-ovemment  can,  and  indeed  must,  play  an  inrportant 
part,  but  not  by  the  means  it  is  employing.    First  and  foremost  let  it 
provide  the  business  community  with  much  better  information  —  facts,  not 
opinions,  guesses,  sumises,  forecasts  —  concerning  both  the  productive 
and  consumptive  phases  of  the  grain  sitimtion^  and  second,  let  it  care- 
fully refrain  from  directly  or  indirectly  encouraging  numerous  sporadic 
Speculators  from  coming  into  the  market  at  any  time,  particularly  when 
prices  are  and  have  been  for  a  good  while  working  to  excessive  levels, 
whether  or  not  political  advantage  is  apparently  to  be  gained  by  such 
action.    Having  done  these  things  it  then  may,  if  it  thinks  wise,  see 
what  ca.n  be  done  in  other  directions  to  improve  the  conditions  surround- 
ing the  distribution  of  grain." 

Section  4. 

1  MA.EKST  QUOTATIONS 

•  Fazm  Products       July  10:    Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $14,20  for  the  top  and  $13.40 
to  $14,10  for  the  bulk.    Medium  and  good  beef  steers  $8.25  to  $12-50; 
butcher  cows  and  heifers  $3.85  to  $12.25;  feeder  steers  $6  to  $8.25;  light 
and  medium  weight  veal  calves  $11  to  $13;  fat  lambs  $13.50  to  $15.75;  year- 
lings $9.50  to  $13.50;  fat  ewes  $4.50  to  $8.25. 

Virginia  Irish  Cobbler  potatoes  closed  at  $5.75  to  $6.50  per  bbl., 
top  of  $7-25  on  the  Chicago  carlot  market.    Kansas  and  Missouri  Cobblers 
sold  at  85  to  S0<^  higher  on  the  Chicago  carlot  maiket  at  $3.60  to  $3.75 
sacked  per  ICO  lbs.  Imperial  Valley  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  were  quoted 
in  consming  centers  at  $3  to  $4  per  standard  45-    Arizona  Salmon  Tints 
I  finn  at  $4  to  $4.50  in  eastern  cities;  $2.15  to  $2-20  f.o.b.  Phoenix.  Tom 

i  ,  Watson  watermelons  22-30  lbs.  average  from  Georgia  and  Florida  ranged  $100 

r  to  $200  higher  in  terminal  markets  at  $300  to  $600  bulk  per  car. 

Grain  prices  quoted  July  10:    No.  1  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.50- 
1/2  to  $1.67  1/2;  Ho.  1  red  winter  Chicago  $1.61  l/2;  Ho.  2  red  winter  St. 
Louis  $1.55  to  $1-59;  Kansas  City  $1.54.    Ko.  2  hard  winter  St.  Louis  $1.50; 
Kansas  City  $1.51  to  $1.53;  No.  1  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.53  l/2-    No.  2 
mixed  com  Chicago  $1.06  l/2;  Kansas  City  $1.03;  No.  3  m-ixed  com  Minnea- 
polis $1  to  $1.02.    No.  2  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.10  to  $1.11;  St.  Louis 
$1.10;  Kansas  City  $1.09  I/2  to  $1.11,    No.  3  yellow  com  Chicago  $1.09  to 
'■  $1.10;  Minneapolis  $1.05  to  $1.06.    No.  2  white  corn  Chicago  $1.08; 
Kp.nsas  City  $1.05.    No.  3  white  oats  Chicago  44  l/4  to  48^;  Minneapolis 
41  3/4  to  42  l/4(J;  St.  Louis  48  to  ^9<p)  Kansas  City  49^^. 

Closing  prices,  92  score  butter:  New  York  ^2<^;  Fniladelphia  43^!^; 
Boston  43{f;  Chicago  42{^. 

Closing  prices  on  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  July  9 1  Twins 
g|         2l<^;  Daisies  21  l/2(^;  Double  Daisies  21  l/4^;  Young  Americas  22  3/8fJ; 
^         Longhorns  21  3/4^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets 
declined  5  points,  closing  at  24.24^  per  lb.;  New  York  fut-Lire  contracts 
'^^^^  unchanged,  closing  at  23. 55^^.     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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pmCHOT  PREDICTS  A  Denver  dispatch  to  the  press  of  July  12  states  that  Governor 

ATTACK  OK  FOBEST  Pinchot  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  foiroal  statement  at  Denver,  July  li, 
)3RVICE  warned  the  West  that  an  "attempt  to  dismeraher  the  United  States  Porest 

Service  is  noxv  "being  prepared  at  Washington."...."!  warn  the  western 
friends  of  the  Forest  Service,"  he  said,  "to  he  ready  to  meet  that 
attack  during  the  coming  session  of  Congress,  as  I  intend  to  he  ready.    The  national 
forests  have  rendered,  s.re  rendering  and  v/ill  render  too  great  a  service  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  West  and  of  the  Nation  at  large.    They  are  too  essential  to  be  tinkered 
:ith." 


smTOR  ASHURST  The  press  to-day  says:  "That  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Depart- 

ON  THE  FOREST    ment  of  Agriculture  lias  become  an  'engine  of  oppression'  and  that 
SERVICE  the  time  has  come  when  Congress  should  consider  whether  to  mend  or 

abolish  the  bureau  was  the  assertion  July  12  of  Senator  Ashurst  of 
Arizona.    The  bureau,  he  added,  never  moves  except  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection, and  as  a  result  of  its  policies,  covering  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  sheep 
and  cattle  industry  of  Arizona,  has  been,  the  Senator  asserted,  practically  destroyed. 
Senator  Ashurst  is  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  forest  and 
public  land  situation  in  the  Southwest.    The  hearings  in  Arizona  hs^ve  3ust  been  com- 
pleted.   The  Forestry  Bureau,  Senator  Ashurst  charged,  attempted  to  defeat  the 
resolution  authorizing  the  investigation.    Failing  to  do  that,  he  said,  the  bureau 
seat  an  official  to  Arizona  to  make  an  investigation.    He  said  it  was  believed  the 
official  went  there  to  forestall  the  woik  of  the  committee. 

^  "Senator  Ashurst »s  statement  was  considered  significa^nt  in  view  of  a  statement 
issued'  in  Denver  yesterday  by  Governor  Pinchot,  a  former  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service. 


^ABM  LOANS  The  press  to-day  states  that  farmers  drew  more  heavily  on  the 

Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  for  loans  in  May  than  in  any  previous 
,  month  in  the  system's  history.    Direct  loans  in  May,  as  announced 

my  12,  aggregated  $9,415,270,  or  almost  65  per  cent  more  than  in  the  previous  month, 
mile  the  direct  loans  were  increasing,  as  they  have  for  several  months,  loans  by  the 
credit  banks  in  the  fom  of  rediscounts  were  materially  reduced,  the  total  for  May 
oeing  $4,514,258,  just  half  of  the  April  total.    Commissioner  Cooper,  of  the  Fann 
igam  Board,  explained  that  the  direct  loans  represented  preparations  for  maifeeting, 
TOile  the  rediscounts,  for  the  most  part,  supplied  f^jnds  for  production.  Federal 
land  banks  increased  their  mortgage  loans  during  May  by  $6,051,729,  making  the  total 
ox  these  outstanding  loans  $968,713,291.    Joint  stock  land-.ibanks  loaned  an  additional 
?7,918,678  in  May,  and  they  had  outstanding  June  1  a  total  of  $494,165,230. 
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A  T^ic  Janeiro  dispatch  to  the  press  of  J\ily  9  states  that  the  United 
States  Coffee  Mission  July  8  returned  to  Hio  Janeiro  after  several  weeks 
in  the  interior  of  Sao  Paulo  inspecting  coffee  plantations.    The  members 
announced  complete  satisfaction  over  the  outcome  of  their  negotiations  to 
obtain  a  mutual  and  agreeahle  marketing  system  for  coffee  between  Bra.2il 
and  the  United  States,  and  to  guarantee  plantation  owners  satisfactory 
profits,  at  the  same  time  holding  prices  low  enougli  to  a^-oid  a  decrease  in 
consumption  of  coffee  in  the  United  States,  which  is  Brazil's  principal 
customer. 

The  growth  of  the  canning  industry  of  the  country,  says  the  Trade 
Record  of  The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  has  been  phenomenal.  The 
mumber  of  establishments  devoted  to  that  industry  has  increased  about 
150^  since  139C,  the  value  of  the  products  turned  out  has  grown  from  50 
million  dollars  in  1839  to  421  millions  in  1923  and  will  probably  be  450 
millions  in  the  current  year,  while  the  capital  invested  has  advanced  from 
25  million  dollars  in  1889  to  an  estimated  300  millions  at  present.  The 
material  utilized  by  them  has  increased  from  30  million  dollars  in  1889  to 
nearly  300  millions  at  the  present  time,  and  the  number  of  persons  eraployed 
in  the  industry  at  this  busy  season  of  the  year  is,  according  to  a  very 
high  authority,  over  100,000,  though  the  average  number  of  "wage  earners" 
in  the  canning  industry  is  set  down  by  the  1923  census  at  74,000.  The 
total  value  of  the  outturn  of  the  canning  factories  which  devote  their  at- 
tention to  fruits,  vegetables ^  and  fish  was  $420,986,000  in  the  census 
year  1923  and  will  probably  be  $450,000,000  in  the  current  year,  since  the 
advance  in  prices  and  wages  justifies  an  estimate  of  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  valriation  ox  the  outturn  since  1923.     In  point  of  fact  the 
value  of  all  "canned  goods"  turned  out  in  the  United  States  in  the  curreist 
year  will  probably  exceed  $600,000,000  since  the  census  of  1921  put  the 
value  of  "all  canned  goods"  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1921  at 
$603,000,000,  this  figure  including  the  canned  goods  turned  out  by 
slaughtering  establishments  as  well  as  those  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
canning  industry. 

Cooperative           An  editorial  in  'The  Philadelphia  Ledger  for  July  9  says:  "The  first 
Institute    summer  session  of  the  American  Institute  of  Cooperation  will  begin  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  on  July  20.    This  is  arousing  considerable 
national  attention.    It  is  the  first  attempt  in  the  United  States  to  bring 
together  and  treat  intensively  the  history,  practices  and  principles  of 
this  movement  under  the  direction  of  its  leaders.    The  institute  will  bring 
together  a  body  of  knowledge  concerning  cooperation  in  this  and  other 
countries.    It  hopes  to  help  in  unifying  and  clarifying  the  movement,  and 
will  serve  as  a  m.eans  of  training  and  developing  its  leaders  and  workers. 
In  the  four  weeks  of  its  sessions.  Cabinet  officers,  scientists,  experts, 
managers  of  cooperatives  and  those  learned  in  the  new  laws  of  cooperation 
will  lecture  to  a  group  of  men  and  women  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  There 
is  now  a  strong  trend  away  from  small  associations  to  consolidated.  State 
8.nd  regional  associations.    Tlie  movement  at  last  is  making  headway  " 

fCotton  Pro-  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  July  10  says:  "Can  the 

iiiction       United  States  maintain  its  world  supremacy  in  the  production  of  cotton? 

For  years  this  question  has  been  asked  and  answered,  yet  it  constantly  re- 
curs.   Like  Banquo's  ghost,  it  will  not  down.    Over  half  the  crop  goes  into 
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foreign  markets.     In  the  past  three  seasons  the  crops  had  an  aggregate  val- 
ue of  $4,800,000,000.    Nothing  further  need  he  said  of  the  importance  of 
the  question.    Tnat  it  is  assuming  more  serious  proportions  is  to  he  seen 
in  statements  made  by  Br.  Taylor,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  on  his  return  from  a  trip  ahroad.     'Higher  prices,'  he  says 
'stimulate  production  in  outside  areas.'    If  he  had  said  nothing  more,  that 
one  sentence  should  have  been  enough  to  set  people  to  thinking.    Anyone  with 
the  most  elementary  conception  of  economics  knows  that  every  monopoly  con- 
tains the  seed  of  its  own  destruction.    By  maintaining  unduly  high  prices 
it  invites  adventurers  to  enter  the  same  field  of  endeavor  and,  through 
competition,  to  force  it  to  divide  its  market  at  lower  prices.    I'That  has 
been,  will  be,  and  cotton  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.    Dr.  Taylor  calls 
attention  to  overlooked  facts,  which  show  that  this  rule  is  already  be- 
ginning to  work  in  the  production  of  cotton.    It  is  true  that  the  total  . 
output  in  new  areas  is  small,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  despise  the  day  of 
small  beginnings.    This  great  country  was  once  too  small  and  weak  to  com- 
mand respect.    One  important  fact  is  that  cotton  equal  to  ours  can  be  pro- 
duced over  large  areas  of  other  countries.    Another  thing  to  be  considered 
is  that  wherever  it  is  once  introduced  its  cultivation  will  continue. 
Whatever  cotton  is  produced  in  these  new  areas  must  seek  a  market  among 
the  same  cons-umers  to  xihom  we  look  for  the  disposition  of  our  surplus  pro- 
duction.   When  that  production  becomes  a  factor  in  the  market  our  prices 
must  then  come  down  to  the  level  of  our  competitors.    There  is  no  denying 
the  justice  of  the  claim  for  a  generous  return  for  our  producers.  The 
question  is  how  are  they  to  get  it?    If  they  must  sell  their  surplus  in 
competition  with  others  they  must  accept  the  same  price  as  their  competi- 
tors and  even  then,  perhaps,  find  no  sale  for  all  their  product.  The 
issue  should  be  fairly  realized  and  faced  now.    When  a  manufacturer  finds 
himself  threatened  with  the  loss  of  a  market  his  hope  lies  in  reducing 
costs  of  output  so  that  he  can  sell  cheaper.    Few,  if  any,  could  survive 
if  the  methods  of  production  were  so  wasteful  and  the  potential  per  unit 
output  so  little  utilized  as  is  the  case  with  cotton.    The  possibilities 
are  great  for  improved  methods  that  will  permit  cheaper  cotton,  and  larger 
profits  for  the  producer.    Education  and  cooperation  of  the  farmers  is 
necessary  to  bring  this  about.    The  banker's  class  at  Lincoln  suggests  the 
first  step.    If  copies  in  every  cotton  State  progress  would  be  made  in 
laying  the  spectre." 

;Crop  Report  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  July  11  says:  "Taken  as 

a  whole  the  crop  report  of  July  9  is  satisfactory.     It  is  true  that  it 
confirms  private  estimates  of  a  disappointing  yield  of  winter  wheat,  but 
there  are  many  compensations.     The  important  fact  is  that  the  report 
furnishes  grounds  to  Justify  the  prediction  that  the  agricultural  income 
will  be  substantial  and  fanners  will  come  out  of  this  season  in  better 
condition  than  h-as  been  their  wont  since  the  ending  of  the  inflation 
period. .. -The  department  certainly  does  not  exaggerate  when  it  places  the 
increase  in  acreage  at  1-5  per  cent.    In  the  surplus  States  the  increase 
runs  from  4  to  15  per  cent.    The  condition  for  the  whole  country  is  above 
the  10-year  average,  and  in  Iowa,  which  last  year  suffered  severely,  it 
stands  at  95.    The  forecast  is  for  3,095,000,000  bushels.    Com  can  not 

}  stand  complete  drought,  but  if  it  has  a  fair  amount  of  moisture,  the  present 

condition  should  result  in  a  crop  considerably  larger  than  the  forecast. 
A  good  corn  crop  is  of  the  utmost  importance  because  it  would  mean  one  of 
the  best  feeding  seasons  for  years.    There  is  neither  oveip reduction  nor 
scarcity  of  hogs.    The  supply  seems  about  right  to  insure  somewhat  higher 
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prices  than  the  present.    The  ratio  het^veen  corn  and  hog  prices  should  he 
so  favorahle  as  to  make  feeding  profitable  in  all  the  corn  producing  States, 
Y/hich  will  improve  all  livestock  markets.    Unsatisfactory  spots  can  he 
found  in  the  report.    But  taken  as  a  whole  it  shows  a  -well  balanced  pro- 
duction.   If  there  are  no  unusual  happenings  of  the  weather  to  mar  the 
promise  the  agricultural  income  of  1925  should  furnish  a  solid  foundation 
for  business. " 

-  Con-  Charles  M.  Upham,  highway  engineer  of  llorth  Carolina,  has  been  ap- 

pointed manager  of  the  Good  Roads  Convention  and  Exhibition  to  be  held  in 
Chicago  next  January.    The  convention  last  January,  with  delegates  from 
twenty  foreign  countries,  indicated  the  '.7idespread  interest  throughout  the 
civilized  world  in  the  improvement  of  facilities  for  highway  transportation. 
A  larger  number  of  foreign  delegates  is  expected  at  the  forthcoming  con- 
ference and  invitations  are  being  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Pan-American 
Highway  Corsnission.  which  will  hold  an  international  convention  in  Buenos 
Aires  next  October.  (Press,  July  9.) 

Prices        An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Conmerce  for  Jiily  11  says:  "After 
being  quoted  for  a  long  time  at  starvation  figures, crude  rubber  has  now 
climbed  up  beyond  $1  a  pound,  which  is  regarded  by  the  trade  as  a  scarcity 
figure.    The  staple  was  a  good  deal  higher  than  that  during  the  war,  but 
that  ?;as  a  temporary  phenomenon.    Eigh  prices  brought  overproduction  and 
the  storage  of  a  great  quantity  of  the  crude  product.    Then  followed  a 
shaip  reaction,  just  as  in  the  case  of  leather  and  various  other  fundament- 
al materials.    The  reaction  brought  rubber  planters  close  to  disaster,  and 
led  to  the  so-called  Stevenson  rubber  restriction  plan.    Recent  advances 
may  be  in  some  measure  due  to  the  working  of  that  plsn,  but  they  are  more 
largely  due  to  rapid  growth  of  demand  and  readjustment  of  production. 
Rubber  is  admitted  free  into  the  United  States,  so  that  the  usual  discus- 
sion of  the  tariff  as  a  factor  in  price  advance  is  not  appropriate.  In- 
stead of  it  our  Government  authorities  have  substituted  the  equally  fa- 
miliar talk  about  'control  by  foreign  trusts  and  monopolies  of  materials 
needed  for  American  manufacture.*    They  do  not  talk  so  much  about  co- 
operative cotton  gror/ers  or  our  relaxation  of  the  anti-trust  laws  in  the 
case  of  all  sorts  of  agricultural  associations  whose  mission  it  is  to 
raise  prices,  nor  do  they  have  very  much  to  say  about  the  charges  we  have 
DB-de  from  time  to  time  for  essential  materials  which  are  found  chiefly  and 
more  or  less  exclusively  in  the  United  States,    miat  they  want  is  a 
'reasonable  price'  for  rubber  that  will  enable  Americans  to  go  on  buying 
the  article  economically.    Thus  far  the  only  plan  that  they  have  suggested 
is  that  V7e  should  go  into  the  business  of  raising  rubber  ourselves.  The 
locale  which  is  suggested  for  such  a  rubber  enterprise  is  the  Philippine 

Islands  Would  plantation  owners  in  the  Philippines  furnish  this  rubber 

to  American  tire  manufacturers  at  less  than  the  market  price?    If  not,  why 
should  an  automobile  manufacturer  feel  differently  about  paying  $1  a  pound 
to  a  Dutch  planter  rather  than  to  an  American  land  owner  in  the  Philippines? 
Would  automobile  and  tire  manufacturers  ran  tlie  plantations  themselves  and 
so  maintain  their  supply  of  rubber  from  private  sources?    There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  them  from  so  doing  at  the  present  time.     In  fact,  they  could, 
with  rubber  at  its  present  figure,  carry  on  the  cultivation  of  the  article 
and  pay  going  rates  of  wages  in  the  Philippines,  yet  earn  a  profit  in  ad- 
dition.   To  do  this  with  rubber  at  35c  is  another  proposition.     In  such 
circumstances,  tire  producers  seem  to  prefer  to  buy  from  Java  or  the  Straits 
Settlements.  Whether  they  would  change  this  attitude  and  go  on  producing 
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their  rubber  at  a  loss,  if  they  owned  plantations  in  the  Philippines,  is 
still  another  phase  of  the  problem.    These  and  other  reflections  are  suf- 
ficient to  expose  the  hollo'«inn.ess  of  the  whole  rubber  discussion.  Rubber 
is  very  high  in  price  to-day,  but  there  is  not  and  never  was  anything  to 
prevent  Americans  from  buying  plantations  in  lava  and  the  Sast  Indies, 
raising  their  rubber  and  bringing  it  into  the  United  States  free  " 


Section  3 

Department  of        American  Nurseryman  for  July  says:  "IThe  activities  in  Washington  In 
Agriculture  rei^rd  to  extension  of  exclusion  regulations  to  include  rose  stocks  and 
fruit  tree  seedlings  have  an  echo  in  a  statement  by  the  'French  Federation 
of  Horticultural  and  Nursery  Syndicates,  of  which  Rene  Barbier,  Paris,  is 
the  secretary  general.    The  statement  declares  that  the  Nurserymen  of 
France  for  the  last  ten  years  have  been  'placed  in  a  very  bad  condition  by 
the  prohibitive  decision  of  Dr.  Marlatt  and  his  office,'  that  by  reason 
thereof  many  plants  grown  for  export  had  to  be  destroyed.    In  the  opinion 
of  the  French  Federation  Dr.  Marlatt  speaks  not  the  truth.    The  federation 
is  represented  as  believing  that  other  than  reasons  for  protecting  America 
from,  injurious  insects  and  plant  diseases  guided  the  American  decision.  The 
opinion  is  e3cpressed  that  Dr.  Marlatt  would  have  been  right  twenty  years 
ago  when  there  was  no  inspection  of  exported  material  in  France.    It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  French  system  of  plant  inspection  ten  years  ago  broke  down 
under  war  conditions,  but  it  is  claimed  that  an  effective  system  of  in*- 
spection  on  French  soil  is  now  in  operation;  that  seldom  is  it  necessary 
now  for  French  inspectors  to  discard  a  proposed  shipment.    In  the  opinion 
of  the  federation  the  United  States  was  sufficiently  protected  by 
Quarantine  37  as  it  was  established  prior  to  1919  and  it  suggests  an  an- 
nual conference  of  the  phytopathological  services  cf  every  country  to 
effect  necessary  precautionary  measures.    As  to  the  prohibition  by  France 
in  1898  of  plants  from  the  United  States  because  of  danger  by  infection 
from  San  Jose  scale,  and  the  phylloxera  —  an  exclusion  prior  to  action  by 
the  United  States  and  which  has  continued  all  these  years  —  the  federa- 
tion, under  date  of  June  10,  1925,  says:  'After  repeated  demands  ad- 
dressed to  the  French  Government,  we  may  now  say  that  France  is  disposed 
to  cancel  or  alter  the  decree  of  1898  if  the  United  States  amend  their 
prohibition  and  admit  the  importation  of  plants  on  the  rules  established 
prior  to  1918.    Our  Government  would  accept  the  iniportation  of  plants  after 
a  permit  has  been  delivered  and  the  goods  accompanied  with  a  phytopathologi- 
cal certificate  delivered  by  the  United  States  Government.'    Which  is  to 
say,  that  only  under  threat  of  total  exclusion  by  the  United  States  will 
France  let  down  the  bars  which  she  has  maintained  since  1898  !     It  seems 
late  in  the  day  to  make  such  a  concession  when  American  nurserymen  ha-v©  now 
overcome  for  the  most  part  the  handicap  of  producing  stocks  which  hereto- 
fore have  been  gro;vn  abroad.    Almost,  if  not  quite,  have  the  necessary 
stocks  become  established  in  this  country.    Apparently  the  day  of  reckoning 
for  the  1898  exclusion  by  France  is  at  hand.    One  wonders  how  much  longer 
the  concession  referred  to  v/ouid  have  been  delayed  if  Washington  activity 
had  not  intervened.     In  addition  to  the  maintenance  of  the  longstanding 
prior  prohibition  on  the  part  of  French  growers  is  the  threat  of  asking  the 
French  Government  to' reciprocate  by  way  of  close  inspection  on  every 
Ajnerican  agricultural  product'  should  the  American  Government  presum-e  to 
adopt  French  methods  !    Only  after  'repeated  demands  addressed  to  the  French 

L Government'  the  federation  'may  now  say  that  France  is  disposed  to  cancel 
or  alter  the  decree  of  1898..'    It  is  of  course  expected  that  the  French 
Government  will  establish  very  close  inspection  to  prevent  entry  into  France 
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of  injurious  insects  and  plant  diseases  from  any  source,  including  the 
United  States  of  America.    It  would  "be  a  matter  of  surprise,  indeed,  if 
such  action  were  not  taken,  not  only  "by  S'rance  but  by  any  other  country 
v;hich  values  its  agriculture 4    It  is  not  regarded  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
retaliation;  it  is  regarded  as  a  means  of  protection  to  agriculture  in 
regular  course  and  regardless  of  what  any  other  country  may  do.    That  is 
the  attitude  oS  the  United  States  which  e3^ect6  other  countries  to  do  like- 
wise." 


Section  4 
UkSKST  QUOTATIONS 

7ani  Products        For  the  week  ended  July  10:    Chicago  hog  prices  ranged  from  25  to 
20^  lower  than  a  week  ago,  closing  at  $14.20  for  the  top  and  $13-40  to 
$14.10  for  the  "bulk.    Medium  and  good  beef  steers  25  to  75f?  lower  at 
$8.25  to  $12.50;  butcher  cows  and  heifers  steady  to  25^  lower  at  $3.85 
to  $12.25;  feeder  steers  steady  at  $6  to  $8.25  and  light  and  medium  weight 
veal  calves  $1.25  to  $2  higher  at  $11  to  $13;  fat  lambs  50?f  lower  at 
$13.50  to  $15.75;  yearlings  50  to  75^  lower  at  $9.50  to  $13.50;  fat  ewes 
steady  at  $4.50  to  $8.25. 

Virginia  Irish  Cobbler  potatoes  advanced  $i  to  $1.50  over  last  weeks 
sales,  closing  at  $5.75  to  $6.50  per  barrel,  top  of  $7.25  on  the  Chicago 
carlot  market.    Imperial  Valley  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  were  quoted  about 
25j(  to  75/  lower  in  consuming  centers  at  $3  to  $4  per  standard  45.  Tom 
Watson  watermelons  22-30  pounds  average  from  Georgia  and  Florida  ranged 
$100  to  $200  higher  in  terminal  markets  at  $300  to  $600  bulk  per  car.  These 
melons . returned  the  growers  at  Valdosta,  Ga.  $115  to  $400.    Peaches  ir- 
regular.   Georgia  Hileys  and  Belles  mostly  $2  to  $2-50  per  six-basket 
carrier  and  bushel  basket. 

Grain  market  firm  after  decline.    Wheat  futures  about  3  to  4  cents- 
higher  than  week  ago  on  more  active  export  business  and  strength  in  foraign 
markets.    Movement  of  new  crop  wheat  increasing  ?/ith  mills  absorbing  of- 
ferings.   Corn  prices  higher  with  reduced  receipts  and  improved  cash  demand. 
Oats  higher  with  wheat  and  com. 

Butter  markets  were  fairly  fiim  during  the  week  ending  July  10,  aM 
prices  were  advanced  about  a  cent.    At  the  close  the  markets  were  reported 
steady,  but  prices  were  well  imintained.    Closing  prices  on  92  score 
butter:      Nerr  York  4=2^;  Chicago  42j^;  Philadelphia  45^;  Boston  43p'. 

Hay  market  slightly  easier  with  heavier  receipts.    Poor  hay  harder 
to  move.    Department's  July  report  shows  lighter  hay  crop  than  expected  a 
month  ago.    Timothy  easier.    Alfalfa  and  prairie  barely  steady.  Quoted 
July  10:    Uo.l  timothy  «  Boston  $25.25;  New  York  $26;  Pittsburgh  $23; 
Cincinnati  $22;  Chicago  ^2Z^0:  St.  Louis  $24«50:  Kansas  City  $15;  Memphis 
$23.50.    No.l  alfalfa  -  Kansds  City  $18.25;  Omaha  $16.75;  Memphis  $23.50. 
No.l  prairie  -  Kansas  City  $12;  Omaha  $12.25;  Chicago  $17;  St.  Louis  $15; 
Minneapolis  $16. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets 
advanced  53  points  during  thte  week,  closing  at  24.245^  per  lb.    New  York 
July  future  contracts  advanbM  53  point©,  closing  at  23. 55^.  (Prepared  by 
Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Wstrials  and        Average  closing  pride    July  11.      July  1©,      July  11,  1924. 

Eailroads  20  Industrials  131.43       131.33  97.33 

I  20  E.R.  stocks  98.43         98.48  87.09 


(Wall  St.  Jour.,  July  13.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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FLOYD  HAERISON  A  Swsmpscott,  Mass.,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that 

TO  HEAD  WAH  Floyd  R.  Harrison  was  appointed  yesterday  Director  of  the  War  ^'inance 
i  FINANCE  GOH-  Corporation,  succeeding  Jraxik  W-  Mondell,  resigned.  Mr.  Harrison  has 
1    POEATIOIT  "been  assistant  to  Eugene  Meyer,  jr. ,  managing  director  of  the  corpora?- 

tion,  and  served  as  secreta.ry  to  fomer  Secretaries  Meredith  and 
Houston,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


(mis  MAEKSTHTG  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  frorri  Chicago  to-day  states  that 

COMPAHY  directors  of  the  Grain  Ivlarketing  Coirpany,  the  $26,000,000  farmers' 

cooperative  marketing  venture,  voted  July  13  to  continue  as  an  organ- 
ization, hut  to  return  the  properties  involved  to  the  four  vender  com- 
i  j  panies.    The  cooperative  has  asked  the  four  old-line  grain  companies  which  merged  to 
!    form  the  cooperative  to  give  an  option  on  their  properties  for  one  year,  allowing  the 
I    Grain  Marketing  Company  to  purchase  the  properties  outright  within  that  time. 


I  BAKIWG  nroUSTEY  The  New  York  Times  to-day  states  that  the  passing  of  home-made 

"bread  from  the  household  taole  and  the  substitution  of  baker's  bread  is 
viewed  as  an  economic  factor  of  great  iijportance  in  a  survey  of  the 
"baking  industry  made  by  Dominick  &  Dominick,  members  of  the  New  York  S|ock  Exchange. 
The  survey  points  out  that  one  e^^jlanation  of  the  growth  of  the  industry  may  be  found 
in  the  process  of  consolidation  which  has  taken  place  in  recent  years  and  the  replace- 
ment of  the  little  ro\md--th€-corner  bakery  with  large  baking  corporations.    "With  a 
production  value  of  $491,893,000  before  the  war,"  the  survey  states,  "the  value  of 
the  industry's  output  in  1S23,  the  latest  year  for  which  accurate  figures  are  availa- 
ble, totaled'  $1,122,834,000.    Of  this  the  manufacture  of  bread  amounted  to 
8.429,733,053  pounds,  valued  at  $528,256,785.    At  px'esent  the  total  bread  consuvuption 

1  of  the  United  States  is  esoimated  at  20.000,000,000  loaves,  New  York  alone  producing 
1,900,000,000  loaves  <» 

I  ,  

FREIGHT  Eates  on  grapes,  peaches,  apricots,  pears,  plums  and  cherries 

J^'^TES  from  California  to  all  portions  of  the  United  States  lying  eastward 

were  held  to  be  reasonable  -ani  fair  July  13  by  the  Interstate  Corn- 
m-erce  Commission.      Complaints  of  California  fruit  growers,  in  which 
the  California  Eailrcad  Commission  and  various  trade  organisations  in  the  State 
joined  in  seeking  a  rate  reductior^,  were  dismissed.    The  rates  on  the  deciduous  fruits 
named  were  alleged  in  the  complaint  to  be  unfair  as  conpared  with  the  rates  on 
apples,    From  California  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  all  points  East,  railroads 
now  raake  a  rate  of  $1.73  per  hundred  pounds  on  types  of  fruit  considered,  while  to 
western  territory,  of  which  Denver  is  the  central  point,  the  existing  rate  is  $1.52. 
l^he  California  demand  was  for  a  rate  of  $1.44  to  apply  both  to  Denver  territory  and 
the  rest  of  the  United  States, 
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Section  2 

Agricultural  An  editorial  in  The  Philadelphia  ledger  for  July  13  says:  "The  wise 

Conferences  husbandman  does  not  wait  vntil  seedtime  is  upon  him  before  he  turns  his. 

at  Srampscott    fv.rrows.    He  takes  advantage  of  the  seasons.     In  fat  years  he  looks 

forward  to  lean  years.  President  Coolidge,  farm-bred  himself,  is  profit- 
ing by  the  example  of  the  husbandman.    There  is  much  summer  plowing  going 

I  on  at  Swampscott  The  administration  plans  to  forestall  future  trouble 

for  itself  by  shaping  a  constructive  program  now.    The  scouts  are  coming 
in  from  the  Yfest  to  Swanipscott.    Frank  W.  Mondell  has  been  out  in  the  High 
Grass  country  with  his  ear  to  the  ground.    He  has  been  doing  as  much  listen- 
ing as  talking.    Senator  Curtis,  of  Kansas,  follows  Mondell,  of  Vi^yoming. . . . 
There  will  be  others  along  later.    Secretary  Jardine  has  been  out  in 
Chicago  giving  the  Board  of  Trade  an  earful  of  warnings  about  wheat  and 
the  antics  of  'The  Pit*  raiders.    Somewhere  in  the  swarm  of  farm  experts 
and  Congressmen  expected  at  Swampscott  will  be  Secretary  Jardine,  back 
from,  the  Grain  States  and  the  Cow  Country  with  a  picture  of  the  western 
mind,  agricultural  and  political.    The  administration  idea  has  been  that 
agriculture  is  basically  sound.    Some  legislation  may  be  necessary  to  keep 
it  so,  and  the  shaping  of  that  legislation  is  now  under  way  " 

Agricultural  The  New  York  Times  of  July  13  reviews  at  length  a  pamphlet  on  in- 

Press     dustrial  Journalism  by  Nelson  Antrim  Crawford,  Director  of  Information, 
Influence  Department  of  Agriculture,  published  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  document  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Crawford  as  a  contribution  to  the  bulle- 
tin on  Land  Grant  College  Education  when  he  was  head  of  the  department  of 
Industrial  Journalism  and  Printing  at  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.    The  re- 
view says  in  part;  "Industrial  Journalism.,  meaning  Journalism  dealing 
primarily  with  agriculture,  engineering,  home  economics,  and  other  applied 
sciences,  has  had  its  principal  growth  as  a  subject  of  instruction  in 
Ainerican  land-grant  colleges  during  the  last  ten  years  and  is  now  offered 
in  thirty-one  institutions  of  this  type.    According  tc  Mr.  Crawford,.... 
the  work  in  industrial  Journalism  is  directed  to  two  ends:  To  prepare  stu- 
dents to  become  professional  writers  on  subjects  reiated  to  the  various  ap- 
plied sciences,  and  editors  of  periodicals  or  departments  of  periodi  als 
dealing  with  these  subjects*  to  give  students  of  agriculture,  engineering 
and  similar  fields  such  practical  training  in  writing  as  will  enable  them 
to  contribute  to  newspapers,  technical  Journals,  and  other  publications 
readable  and  accurate  articles  dealing  with  their  respective  vocations. 
Both  ends  are  of  marked  inqjortance.    The  agrifcultural  press  alone  is  a 
much  larger  enterprise  than  most  persons  imagine.     It  comprises  more  than 
500  publications,  all  of  them  demanding  skill  in  writing  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture.   The  larger  farm  Journals  have  circulations  approaching  a  million 
each.    There  are  approximately  4,500  trade  and  technical  Journals,  many  of 
which  are  devoted  to  fields  closely  related  to  engineering,  home  economics, 
industrial  chemistry,  and  similar  subjects.    And  the  daily  and  weekly  news-  • 
papers  and  the  general  magazines  are  giving  constantly  more  attention  to 
agricultui'e,  the  industries,  and  science."    The  reviews  quotes  Mr. Crawford 
as  saying: "There  is,  moreover,  a  specific  service  to  be  rendered  by  these 
means.    Agriculture  has  suffered  m.uch  in  the  past,  and  is  suffering  much 
to-day,  partly  because  of  the  inarticulateness  of  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion.   Courses  in  agricultural  Journalism  are  tending  to  produce  articulate- 
ness  for  the  favmBsig  industry.    .TOaere  opposition  to  instruction  in  thi^  bv^d-- 
Ject  has  arisen,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  been  inspired  large- 
ly by  a  desire  to  prevent  the  farmer  from  becoming  articulate  " 
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Cotton  Oil  A  liov  Orleans  dispatch  to  the  press  of  July  13  states  that  a  de- 

Irading      partmerxt  for  trading  in  cotton  oil  for  future  delivery  has  "been  approved 

hy  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  and  will  Tse  operated  as  an  adjunct.  The 
futures  market  operated  by  the  ITew  York  Producers  •  Exchange  calls  for  de- 
livery in  "barrels  only.    A  large  portion  of  the  movement  in  cotton  oil  is 
in  tank  cars.    "The  New  Orleans  contract  will  permit  delivery  in  bulk. 


■Electricity  An  editorial  in  The  Hew  York  Times  of  July  5  says:"  llovj  comes ^ 

on  the  S'arm    Owen  D.  Young,  famous  for  his  part  in  solving  the  economic  tro-obljs  of 

Europe,  suggesting  that  labor-saving  devices  be  installed  in  the  faimhouso 
as  well  as  in  the  bam.    Himself  an  up-State  farmer's  boy,  he  has  vivid 
recollections  of  his  mother's  household  drudgery.    Even  his  own  chores 
about  the  place,  and  his  vork  helping  both  parents  according  to  need,  ap- 
parently impressed  him  deeply  v/ith  the  necessity  for  system  and  for 
mechanical  assistance  in  the  farmhouse.    With  this  in  mind  he  has  been 
devoting  part  of  his  ovm  time  and  that  of  the  General  Electric  Company's 
staff  to  a  stuiy  of  the  methods  by  r;hich  electricity  can  be  employed  on 
the  fana  to  save  labor  " 

Farm  Population     An  editorial  in  to-day's  Washington  Post  on  the  department's  report 
on  fanii.  population  says:  ••Tlie  farm  population  of  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  decrease.    Such  is  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
That  it  should  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  whole  is  natural.    But  it 
does  worse  than  that— it  decreases  in  actual  n^umbers. .,  .Paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem  on  the  face  of  it,  while  the  ntimber  of  farmers  decreases,  the 
nmber  of  farms  increases.    In  1910,  it  was  6,361,502:  and  in  1920  it  was 

I  6,448,243.    At  the  same  time  the  average  size  of  farms  increased,  so  that 

the  total  area  of  agricultural  land  increased.    The  more  farms,  the  fewer 
farmers;  the  more  farm  land,  the  snB-ller  population.    That,  we  say,  seems 
V.  paradoxical;  yet  it  is  susceptible  of  easy  explanation.    The  introduction 

of  machine  power  of  protean  kinds  into  agricultural  work  has  effected  a 
very  considerable  change.    Electric  and  hydro- electric  devices,  tractors, 
motor  trucks,  intemS,!  combustion  engines  for  a  vai*iety  of  uses,  have 
enabled  farmers  to  dispense  with  much  of  the  help  that  otherwise  would  be 
necessary.    The  result  is  that  a  larger  amount  of  work  is  being  done  on  a 
larger  agricultural  area  by  fewer  persons.    That  consideration  afforas 
some  consolation  for  statistics  which  would  otherwise  be  disquieting.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  to  be  wished  that  the  drift  away  from  the  farms  might 

I  be  stopped.    At  present  there  are  extensive  areas  of  potentially  productiv 

but  abandoned  or  neglected  farm  land;  there  is  a  scarcity  of  fairn  products 
in  the  markets,  with  consequently  high  prices  to  cons-caners;  and  there  is 
congestion  of  labor  in  the  larger  cities.    That  is  not  a  creditable  nor  a 
profitable  state  of  affairs." 

^^sigl^-t  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  July  13  says:  "In  a 

Bates        recent  address  the  Secretary  of  Agricultvire  is  reported  to  have  said  th^t 
« to  restore  the  piirchasing  power  of  the  f aitaer  it  is  highly  essential 
that  we  give  attention  to  the  matter  of  taxes,  freight  rates  and  other 
items  that  enter  the  debit  side  of  the  farmer's  ledger.'    Qualifying  these 
words  so  far  as  freight  rates  are  concerned,  Mr.  Jardine  added  he  realized 
'that  the  cost  to  the  carriers  must  be  fully  reckoned  with  as  a  factor  in 
rate  making,  as  railroads  are  indispensable  to  a  profitable  agriculture.' 
The  merit  that  may  be  accorded  this  view  of  the  sit\aation  depends  in 
large  part  upon  the  interpretation  that  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  words 
spoken.    If  the  Secretary  is  implying  that  taxes  now  being  paid  by  the 
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farmer  should  in  siibstantial  part  "be  shifted  to  other  interests,  that  cor- 
tain  of  the  expenses  of  the  agricultural  producer  —  such,  for  example,  &:b 
fertilizer  costs  —  should  be  lightened  as  som-s  have  suggested  hy  means  of 
subsidy,  or  that  the  cost  of  railroa^d  operatiorxS  should  in  much  larger  de- 
gree he  placed  upon  manufactured  goods,  then  his  position  is  not  essential- 
ly different  from  tliat  of  a  good  many  -unsound  and  oiased  agrarian  thirjkerf'- 
and  propa^ngists.     If  on  the  other  hand  v±iat  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  advocating  is  a  broad  program  that  wo^ild  include  policitjsson  the  part  of 
governmental  bodies  —  particularly  local  administrations  — -  looking  toward 
lighter  t&x  burdens  all  .'round,  and  Congressional  action  t?n.at  woiiid  tend  to 
worte  our  level  of  costs  and  prices  down  to  mere  advantageous  figures,  thus 
directly  and  indirectly  curtailing  the  necessary  outlay  of  the  fanner  and 
at  the  same  time  if  possible  laying  a  basis  for  lo";Ter  freight  rates  upon 
agricultural  products,  his  suggestions  are  to  be  placed  in  an  entirely  dif«~ 
ferent  category  and  incidentally  accorded  much  more  favorable  jv.igD.ovx-» 
Unfortunately  the  rather  severely  compressed  press  accounts  of  the  address 
in  question  do  not  afford  sufficient  information  to  enable  the  general 
public  to  arrive  at  definite  conclusions  on  this  score.    One  thing,  ho-.7ever, 
is  clear.    If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
general  deflation  and  to  make  his  influence  felt  in  any  constructive  manner 
he  must  give  some  very  careftil  and  fearless  thought  to  some  of  the  most 
highly  favored  policies  of  the  administration  of  v/hich  he  forms  a  part. 
Hadical  changes  will  have  to  be  made  in  our  tariff  and. immigration  legis- 
lation, to  mention  only  tvo  of  a  much  larger  number  of  broadly  similar 
policies,  if  a  great  deal  of  progress  is  to  be  made  in  the  direction  of  re- 
ducing the  current  costs  either  of  the  farmer  or  the  railroads,  which  form 
I  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  agricultural  indu-^try  in  this  co^ontry.  u?he 

I  importance  of  this  confession  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Jardine  at  this 

time  arises,  however,  let  it  be  frankly  asserted,  not  from,  any  likelihood 
that  that  m:ember  of  President  Coolidge's  official  family  is  soon  to  become 
an  advocate  of  more  reasonable  import  duties  or  TiOre  senniole  iuimigration 
laws,  but  rather  from,  the  fact  that  in  view  of  this  very  Iniprobaoility  his 
recent  words  at  least  raise  the  question  whether  or  not  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  not  to  be  lished  amzong  the  rather  numerous  group  of  agrarian 
reformers  in  this  country  v;ho  wish  to  subsidize  the  far:riers  by  sundry  meth- 
ods.   The  administration  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  shc-.^n  leanings  in 
this  direction  and  apparently,  so  far  as  its  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
concerned  at  all  events,  has  not  greatly  changed  its  m.ind." 

Government             An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  of  July  9  says:  "Herbert  D.Brown, 
Salaries     chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Efficiency,  ha.s  begun  an  inquiry  that 
should  lead  to  far- reaching  and  important  results  to  all  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government.    He  has  instituted  a  comprehensive  survey  of  salaries 
paid  to  Governm.ent  employees  as  compared  with  those  paid  persons  in  private 
business  establishments.    His  purpose  is  to  determine  v/hether  the  United 
States  Government  is  fair  with  its  employees,  and,  doubtless,  also  whether 
the  men  and  wom^en  serving  Uncle  Sam.  have  the  same  advantiiges  and.  opportuni- 
ties for  promotion  and  advancem.ent  that  are  enjoyed  by  tlaose  outside  the 
government  employ.     If  this  survey  yields  the  results  expected.  Congress 
will  be  asked  to  readjust;  the  scale  of  salaries  of  all  employees  of  the 
^               Pederal  Government. -it  ic^  not  only  interesting  but  significant  that  the 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  should  make  the  statement  that  a  super- 
ficial investigation  has  disclosed  that  the  men  and  women  serving  tha 
Government  as  a  rule  are  models  of  efficiency,  superior,  perhaps,  to  those 
in  private  employment..  " 


Eoad  Financ-  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  J-oly  13  says:  "That  the 

ing        TDenevolence  of  CongresG  in  putting  up  dollar  for  dollar  for  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  imposes  an  unfair  hurdsn  somewhere  seems  a  reasonable  as- 
suinpt ion. ..  .Concrete  roads  at  $20,000  a  mile  are  doubtless  desirable,  ^le^ 
add  enonsously  to  the  value  of  property  in  the  rural  districts  they  servo. 
Transportation  is  of  the  essence  of  civilization.    But  there  are  other  ex- 
penditures, equally  desirable,  uhich  the  ta:tpaying  individaal  has  to  deny 
himself.     It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  the  farmer  coald  carry  on  with 
mere  'accommodation*  roads.     It  is  a  question  whether  our  eztravaj^nt  peo- 
ple should  be  taught  to  cut  their  coat  according  to  their  cloth.     It  is 
true  also  that  the  suns  collected  from  the  users  of  motor  cars,  in  licenses 
and  taxes,  are  far  greater  than  the  $75,000,000  which  the  Federal  G-overxi- 
ment  has  already  devoted  to  subsidizing  new  roads,  50  per  cent  paid  for  out 
of  the  local  tasspayer's  pocket.    Department  stores  could  not  carry  on 
business  for  any  great  length  of  time  if  they  only  sold  people  what  they 
need.    They,  and  every  advertiser,  must  perstrnde  people  to  buy  what  they 
want,  even  if  the  purchaser  C8,n  not  really  afford  to  indulge  himself.  The 
ba^rgain  sale,  where  your  wife  buys  sanething  that  you  do  not  need  merely 
because  the  article  is  'cheap',  is  a  better  parallel  for  some  counties 
which  have  accepted  the  Government  grant  for  roads,  and  bonded  them.selves 
up  to  the  neck.     In  many  instances  they  are  btiying  what  they  can  not  af- 
ford because  it  is  a  barga^in.    Even  if  they  get  a  road  v;orth  twice  what 
they  paid  for  it,  they  nevertheless  can  ill  afford  the  price  they  gave. 
They  must  pay  not  merely  upkeep,  but  interest  and  sinlcing  fund  on  their 
bar^in.     It  looks  like  poor  b-usinoss,  and  the  taxpayer  who  puts  up  the 
moiety  from  Washington  has  a  clear  grievance." 

llheat  Reports         The  Journal  of  Comraerce  for  July  11  says:  "One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing things  about  the  Government  wheat  report  issued  on  Thursday  is  the  fact 
that  it  shows  the  Department  of  Agriculture  still  holding  out  for  a  larger 
crop  of  winter  v/heat  than  conditions  as  revealed  by  praxticajly  all  private 
advices  seem  to  warrant.    True,  the  difference  is  not  large  as  compared 
with  the  divergence  of  the  earlier  Government  reports  from  the  facts  of 
the  situation,  but  it  is  still  appreciable.     In  this  connection  it  is  of 
interest  to  conmare  the  Government  reports  and  those  of  The  Journal  of 
Commerce  for  the  States  actually  covered  by  this  newspaper.     It  will  be 
recalled  that  these  two  agencies  agreed  very  closely  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  only  to  diverge  widely  at  the  first  of  May.    Although  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  was  forced  again  to  lower  its  estimates  by  the  first 
of  June  the  Goverranent  could  not  avoid  the  necessity  of  making  such  drastic 
reductions  in  its  estiriiates  that  its  figures  practically  coincided  with 

I  those  published  by  this  newspaper.    That  process,  however,  took  some 

33,500,000  bushels  off  the  May  estimates  of  yield  computed  by  the  Govern-* 
ment  as  indicated  in  the  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  Nebraska ,  Ohio,  Oklahoma  and  Pennsylvania.    On  Thui-iSiy  the 
Government  report  points  to  a  yield  of  230,373,000  bushels  in  these  nine 
States,  as  compa.red  with  a  figure  of  268,390,000  btishels  compiled  by  The 
Journal  of  Commerce.    This  difference  of  less  than  5  per  cent  is,  of  course 
not  to  be  considered  very  large  when  the  fact  is  borne  in  m.ind  that  all 
such  estimates  are  at  best  but  avera.ged  opinions  or  guesses.     If,  hoxTever, 
what  e.ppea.rs  to  be  the  general  opinion  in  well  informed  qua,rters  is  an 
accura.te  gaide,  the  Goven'sient  estimate  is  higher  than  the  facts  of  the 
situation  warra-nt.    So  far  as  spring  wheat  is  concerned  the  reports  of  the 
Government  and  those  of  The  Journal  of  Commerce  have  never  been  so  wide 
apart  as  has  been  the  case  in  winter  wheat.    The  estimate  of  condition 


compiled  "by  this  nevzspapcr  nt  the  heginning  of  Jtine  covering  eight  leadi:  -.,^ 
States  VJB.s  90-2  per  cont,  while  tha.t  of  the  Govorrjment  ?/;',s  37.1  per  cent. 
All  observers  agree  that  there  vzas  B-ubstantiai  improvement  diiring  the 
month  of  -jTone  in  the  outlook  in  spring  v/heat  groring  districts.    There  is^, 
however,  a,  norma,l  sea,sonal  decline  in  condition  percentages  during  this 
period.    The  figure  of  The  Journal  of  Commerce  declined  less  than  usual, 
with  the  result  that  indicated  yield  per  acre  rose.    The  G-overnment  in  the 
face  of  the  usual  drop  in  condition  percentages  raised  its  figare  from. 
37.1  per  cent  in  May  to  88.1  per  cent  in  June.    The  tvro  June  figures,  88.0 
per  cent  by  The  Jou-rnal  of  Commerce  and  88.1  per  cant  by  the  Government, 
are  for  practical  purposes  identical,  although  in  all  these  general  com- 
parisons the  fact  is  to  be  borne  carefully  in  mind  that  the  figures  pub- 
lished by  this  newspaper  refer  only  to  the  nine  lea.ding  Sta.tes',  while  those 
of  the  Government  include  estimates  for  a,  number  of  other  and  small  pro- 
ducing States." 


oection  o 
i'LiBICST  QUOTATIOI-^ 

Jam  Products        July  13:  Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $14.25  for  the  top  and 

$13.25  to  $14.10  for  the  bullc.  Medium  and  good  beef  steers  $8,25  to  $12.50; 
biatcher  cows  and  heifers  $S.S5  to  $12.50?  feeder  steers  S6  to  $8.25; 
light  and  mediuiri  wei^t  veal  calves  $10.50  to  $12.50;  fat  lajiibs  $13.75  to 
$15.90;  yearling!.-,  $9.50  to  $13.50;  fat  ewes  $4.75  to  $8.50. 

Irish  Cobblers  from  the  Sast  Shore  of  Virgi^iia,  ranged  25^  to  50^ 
higher  than  the  previous  week  at  $5.50  to  $6.25  in  eastern  cities;  $5  to 
$5.50  f.o.b.  Cantaloupe  prices  lower.     Imperial  Valley  SrJmon  Tints  de- 
clined 50^  to  $1  in  consuming  centers  to  a  range  of  $2-50  to  $3.50  per 
standa,rd  45.    Peach  ma^rkets  weaker.     Georgia  Elberta  peaches  25^  to  75^ 
lower  at  $2-25  to  $3  per  bushel  basket  and  six-basket  carrier  in  leading 
markets,  $1.85  to  $2-25  f.o.b.  Macon.    Belles  and  Hileys  were  Jobbing 
around  $2  to  $2.50  per  ba.sket  or  crate.    Watermelons  irregular.  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  Tom  Watsons  24-30  pound  average,  ranged  $275  to  $575 
bulk  per  car^in  terminal  markets  and  $175  to  $425  f.o.b,  Valdosta,  Ga. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    Hew  York  42  l/2.^;  Chicago  42^; 
Philadelphia  43  1/2^1^;  Boston  43^. 

Grain  prices  quoted  July  13:    ITo.2  red  winter,  St,  Louis  $1.63  to 
$1.64  1/2;  Kansas  City  $1.54  to  $1.60.    rTc.2  hard  winter,  Chicago  $1.57 
to  $1.57  3/4;  St.  Louis  $1^58;  Kansas  City  $l-&-l  to  $1.60.    Fo»2  yellow 
com  Chicago  $1.10  to  SI. 11;  St.  Louis  $1.12;  Kansas  City  $1.13,  lTo.3 
yellow  corn,  Chicago  $1-09  3/4.    No. 2  white  com,  Chicago  $1.09  to 
$1.10  1/2;  St.  Louis  $1.11;  Kansas  City  $1.10.    iTD.3  white  oats,  Chicago 
45  to  48^;  St.  Louis  49  l/4^;  Kansas  City  43  l/2^. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  iO  designa.ted  spot  ma,rkets  advanced  45 
points,  closing  at  24.53f'  per  lb.    17ew  York  July  future  contra.cts  advanced 
55  points,  closing  at  2S.96fi.  (Prepared  by  3u.  of  Agr.  E_on.) 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price  July  13,  July  11,  .July  12,  1924 

Sailroads                    20  Industrials  131.71  131.43  97.50 

20  H.E.  stocks  98.71  98.43  87.15 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  July  14.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  Is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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OOOPEPATIVS                  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says:  "Department  of 
ijSAII  i.AEKEn?-    Agriculture  officials  have  shoTO  keen  interest  in  recent  developments 
IHG-                   in  the  f ield/cooporativs  grain  marketing  and  will  be  in  closest  touch 
with  future  attempts  to  "bring  important  marketing  agencies  under  pro- 
ducer control  A  statement  issued  yesterday  "by  J.  W.  Shorthill  of 

Omaha,  secretary  of  the  llational  Tanners'  Grain  Delaers'  Association,  says  his  as- 
sociation is  not  perturbed  by  the  passing  of  the  Grain  Marketing  Company.     It  should 
have  no  -unwholesome  effect  on  the  cooperative  movement,  he  said.    'Then  the  affairs  of 
the  Grain  Marketing  Company  became  involved  several  weeks  ago  in  a  manner  which  tumc" 
traders  to  a  discussion  of  the  probabilities  of  dissolution,  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Agricolture,  before  whom  the  situation  was  placed,  declined  to  encourage 
steps  to  prolong  the  corpors-te  existence  of  the  holding  company.    Chicago  bankers  who 
received  first  news  of  the  dissolution  plan  stated  they  did  not  at  that  time  serious!:, 
consider  the  suggestion  that  the  failure  of  the  Grain  Marketing  Company's  stock  sell- 
ing campaiaa  left  the  merger  venture  amenable  to  the  Federal  anti-trust  law  or  mjmer- 
ous  regtilations  of  the  Grain  Fu.tures  Administration.    Reports  that  this  posture  of 
affairs  brought  about  dissolution  were  scoffed  by  parties  to  the  merger.    The  company' 
statement  Wednesday  night  annoimcing  dissolution"^  fomally  approved  by  the  Directors 
indicated  some  future  attempt  might  be  nrnde  to  continue  the  venture  on  a  less  exten- 
sive, scale." 


MGHS  HATE  The  press  of  July  15  states  that  a  closed  investigation  into  thr 

IliquiRY  coTontry's  railroad  freiglit  rate  structure,  as  authorized  by  the  Hoch- 

Smith  resolution  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  will  be  begun 
.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  a  public  hearing  to  be  opened 

in  Cnicago  on  September  1.    At  this  hearing,  which  will  be  directed  by  Chairman 
4tchison,  testimony  will  be  taken  from  the  representatives  of  seventy  or  more  carrier; 
in  western  territory  which  are  seeking  authority  to  increase  revenues.    Although  the 
Hoch-Smith  resolution  is  of  broad  scope,  it  specifically  directs  that,  in  view  of  the 
alleged  depression  in  agriculture,  the  comraission  shall  effect  with  the  least  practic-^ 
ole  delay  such  lawful  changes  in  the  rate  stracture  of  the  country  as  will  promote  th? 
ireedom  of  movement  by  common  carriers  of  farm  products  affected  by  the  depression,  r 
eluding  livestock,  at  the  lowest  possible  rates"  corn-oat ible  with  the  maintenance  of  an 
adequate  transportation  service.      The  commission  announced  July  14  that  it  would  den" 
^ith  the  western  district  first,  and  that  it  would  seek  to  determine  what  products  of 
agriculture,  including  livestock,  are  affected  by  depression,  also  to  determine  what, 
II  any,  reductions  may  be  lawfully  effected  in  the  rates  or  charges  on  products  of 
agriculture,  including  livestock. 


TEXA-S  mOZ  SALS  A  Fort  Worth  dispatch  to  the  press  of  .July  15  states  that  the 

spring  crop  of  wool  in  Texas  will  have  been  disposed  of  by  the  end  of 
this  week  with  the  exception  of  a  few  scattering  clips. 
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Section  2 

Australia's  The  dairy,  dried  fru.it  and  meat  industries  of  Australia  are  partic- 

Export      ipating  in  the  recently  organised  plan,  reseiahling  in  some  ways  the  Danish 

Organiza-    system,  "by  which  the  3-ovemment  will  aid  in  centralized  cooperative  ef- 
tion        fort  to  develop  export  trade.    This  follows  upon  a  somewhat  similar  method 
of  export  control  "built  up  in  New  Zealand  covering  meats,  frait  and  dairy 
produce,  and  South  Africa  is  now  seeking  development  along  the  same  line. 
The  Australian  plan  grew  largely  out  of  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1923, 
in  wMch  ways  of  increasing  trade  within  the  Empire  were  discussed.  In 
view  of  this  fact  it  will  doubtless  meet  with  a  sympathetic  response  in 
Great  Britain,  and  it  may  reasona"bly  "be  expected  to  aid  in  overcoming 
Australia's  handicap  of  distance  from  the  British  market.    One  of  the  main 
ohjects  is  to  improve  marketing  methods  and  secure  a  greater  degree  of 
standardization  of  products  entering  the  export  trade. (Commerce  Monthly, 
July. ) 

Canadian                 "Canadian  cattle  have  at  last  come  into  their  own  on  the  British 
Cattle  Sx-  markets  and  every  day  sees  them,  ousting  the  Irish  cattle  from,  the  premier 
port        position  held  "by  them  for  so  many  years,"  states  H-P. Kennedy,  president  of 
the  Livestock  Producers  Co.  of  Canada,  a  leading  livestock  authority,  on 
his  return  from  investigations  overseas.     "It  stands  to  reason,"  he  says 
further,  "that  there  is  every  incentive  to  western  Canadian  farmers  to 
raise  cattle  for  expert  to  the  Old  Country,  especially  when  it  is  remem"berev 
that  though  Canada  is  making    vast  strides  in  this  direction,  there  is  yet 
plenty  of  room  for  further  development  of  the  British  import  trade."  The 
imposition  of  the  United  States  emergency  tariff  ^^as  at  first  disastrous 
to  Canada,  and  in  the  two  years  following,  holdings  of  "beef  cattle  in  the 
Dominion  declined  by  nearly  a  million  head.    The  removal  of  the  British 
embargo  began  to  stabilize  the  industry  a^in,  and  the  influence  of  im- 
proved export  outlets  was  felt  in  1924,  when  an  increase  in  cattle  holdings 
was  noted  for  the  first  time.    A  less  noted  factor  in  the  general  situation 
wa-s  an  increase  in  domestic  cons-umption  with  a  decline  in  cattle  populs-tion 
Since  the  removal  of  the  British  erabargo  which  had  prevailed  for  so  long, 
the  tendency  has  been  for  Canadian  cattle  to  move  overseas  as  against 
flowing  into  the  United  States,  whither  the  mB-jcrity  of  shipments  had  pre- 
viously gone  (Agricultural  and  Industrial  Progress  in  Canada,  July.) 

Cooperative  The  annual  congress  of  the  Cooperative  Societies  of  Great  Britain 

Societies    has  just  been  held,  and  the  announcement  was  made  that  there  are  now 
ia  Britain  4,700,000  members  of  these  societies.     There  are  1,441  societies,  all  fused 
together  in  one  vast  organisation.    The    "Co-op,"  as  it  is  called  in 
England,  has  now  $800,000,000  capital.    It  has  190,000  employees.     It  has 
100  mills  and  factories,  in  which  it  manufactures  $120,000,000  worth  of 
goods,  mainly  flour,  soap,  mar^.rine  and  clothing.     It  has  fifty  square 
miles  of  farm  land  in  England  and  seventy  square  miles  of  tea  plantations 
in  India  and  Ceylon.    Its  sales  last  year  were  6  per  cent  higher  than  in 
1923.    They  rose  to  $1,250,000,000.    The  average  local  society  has  less  thai: 
2,000  m-erabers,  but  there  are  two  in  London  and  Woolwich  that  have  more  than 
100,000  members  each.  (Fhila.  Ledger,  July  9.) 

Cotton  &row^  In  m.any  respects  conditions  for  the  growing  of  cotton  in  Morocco  re- 

i^g  in        sembls  those  obtaining  in  America,  the  main  difference  lying  in  the  rain- 
fcrocco       faJl,  according  to  the  report,  "Cot ton- growing  in  Morocco,"  recently  issued 
I  m  by  the  Association  Cotonniere  Coloniale  and  transmitted  to  the  Bankers  Timst 

LM  Company  of  Hew  York  by  its  Erench  information  service.    This  report,  vihich 
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contains  numerous  tables  showing  the  time  of  growth  for  the  cotton  and  the 
comparative  rainfall  in  the  various  Horth  African  cotton-growing  districts, 
concludes  that  the  present  efforts  of  individual  planters  should  he  second- 
ed by  a  certain  guidance  which  should  constitute  a,  program  of  a.ction  for 
the  extension  of  cotton-growing  in  MoroccOr    At  the  present  time,  owing  to 
the  slight  and  ill-distributed  rainfall  in  Morocco  planters  are  mainly  con- 
cerned with  cotton  grown  under  irrigation.    Eoth  Egyptian  and  American 
cotton  are  cultivated,  and  particular  attention  is  paid  to  long-stapled 
varieties.    The  Moroccan  climate  is  suitable  for  cotton  growing  in  all 
parts  of  the  Protectorate  where  the  altitude  is  below  500  metres.    Owing  to 
the  scattered  efforts  of  planters  and  the  lack  of  statistics  it  is  difficult 
to  give  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  quantities  produced  but  in  1924  there 
were  in  the  Berkana  district  35  plantations  with  an  average  of  100  to  105 
hectares.    The  total  crop  amounted  to  32i500  kilogrammes.    Attempts  on  a 
small  scale  have  also  been  made  in  Northwestern  Morocco,  on  the  borders  of 
Sebow.    The  yield  amounted  to  2,300  kilogrammes  of  raw  cotton,  or  760 
kilogrammes  of  ginned  cotton  per  hectare.    Still  farther  north,  at  Arbaou, 
trials  with  the  American  variety  "King's  Improved"  gave  a  yield  of  500  to 
400  kilogrammes  of  ginned  cotton  per  hectare.    Attempts  at  cotton  growing 
have  also  been  made  in  the  Fez  Plain.    Good  results  as  regards  quality  of 
fibre  have  been  obtained  in  Chaouts,,  in  Central  Morocco.    The  most  important 
cotton-growing  operations  have  been  carried  on  in  the  !i!arakesh  region. 

Cotton  Pro-  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  July  14  says:  "Reports  from  VJashington 

duction      are  to  the  effect  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  cooperating  with 
State  authorities  in  North  Carolina  to  the  end  that  farmers  be  taught  to 
grow  a  better  quality  of  cotton  in  that  State  by  the  application  of  modern 
methods  of  scientific  agriculture,  and  with  a  view  to  establishing  market- 
ing machinery  through  which  the  growers  may  be  enabled  conveniently  to 
obtain  proper  differentials  for  the  higher  grade  staple  over  the  inferior 
material.    At  the  present  moment,  aj  is  well  Iniown,  the  raiik:  and  file  of 
cotton  planters  not  only  in  Uorth  Carolina  but  generally  throughout  the 
belt  are  not  as  careful  or  as  progressive  in  the  m.atter  of  iirrproving  the 
qiaality  of  their  product  as  they  ought  to  be.    This  state  of  affairs  is  due 
in  part  to  lack  of  knowledge  of  and  faith  in  what  is  known  as  scientific 
agriculture  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  proper  inducements  have  not  been 
regularly  provided  in  the  fom  of  better  prices  for  better  cotton.    This  is 
a  phase  of  southern  agriculture  that  has  long  been  more  or  less  neglected. 
If  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  authorities  of  the  States  most  con- 
cerned are  now  preparing  to  go  into  this  matter  intelligently  and  vigorously 
good  results  ought  to  be  obtained." 

Fai^ner  Aid  An  editorial  in  Hoard's  Dairyman  for  July  S  says:  "It  might  be 

gathered  from  what  has  been  said  that  a  considerable  number  of  farmers  de- 
sire the  Governraent  to  become  active  in  cooperation.    Some,  of  course, 
believe  the  Government  should  organize  and  direct  cooperative  institutions. 
It  is  our  opinion  this  number  is  not  large  and  not  among  the  men  who  have 
given  the  subject  careful  consideration,    Mr.  G.  W.  Slocm.  president  of 
the  Dairymen's  League,  Incorporated,  in  his  annual  address  touched  upon 
this  question,  and  it  is  his  belief  that  if  a  composite  view  of  the  two  and 
one-half  millions  of  farmers  who  belong  to  cooperative  institutions  could  be 
heard,  they  would  say,  'Give  agriculture  an  eqnal  chance  with  other  in- 
dustries.   Help  us  to  bring  understanding  to  the  minds  of  the  public  regard- 
ing the  purpose  of  our  great  cooperative  marketing  association.    Give  us  th-- 
same  protection  that  you  eive  other  bus 
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pi'obleras  "by  cooperating  wit-r.  -is  in  research  work.    ¥e  do  not  want  financial 
aid  and  we  do  not  want  any  special  privileges,*    We  feel  confident  ■• 
Mr.  Slocun  has  not  overestimated  what  the  leading  farmers  of  this  country 
demand.    They  have  too  much  pride  to  request  the  Government  to  do  more  for 
them  than  for  any  ether  class  of  citizens.    Jarraing  is  a  job  that  develop^-, 
initiative  3nd  independence,  and  those  en^ged  in  it  do  not  desire  to  he- 
come  wards  of  the  Government.    They  aslc  for  nothing  more  th^n  an  equal  op- 
port-'jnity  with  all  other  industries." 

j'armsr  Ti-  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  July  14  says:  "According- 

nancing       to  Washington  accounts  farmers  are  now  horrowing  more  heavily  at  Inter- 
mediate Credit  hanks  than  ever  "before,  and  the  loans  of  these  institutions 
are  rapidly  growing.    The  Intermediate  Credit  hanks  were  established  under 
the  Agricultural  Credits  act  of  1923,  and  Secretary  Mellon  reported  shortly 
after  their  organisation  that  it  was  very  doubtful  wh^t  their  position  in 
American  finance  could  be.    Most  obseivers  have  continued  tc  feel  this 
same  element  of  doubt,  although  a  good  many  have  already  come  to  the  con- 
clusion thxat  the  credit  banks  are  pretty  certain  to  be  injurious.    Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  bariks  have  showii  an  increasing  volume  of  trade  as  the  months 
have  passed  by  and  have  apparently  been  determined  to  get  the  business  and 
"keop  it.    They  are  entirely  Government  owned,  differing  in  this  respect 
both  from  Eeserve  banl':£  and  from  federal  Parm  Land  ban"ks.    Of  course,  the 
re^l  question  with  them  is  not  how  ranch  they  lend,  but  how  safely  and  wise- 
ly is  their  lending  done.    'Tobody  doubts  tha,t  they  can  lend  money  if  they 
make  the  terms  sufficiently  attractive.    Ihen  shall  we  have  a  complete  re- 
port  on  these  banks,  the  kind  of  business  they  are  doing  and  its  effect  on 
the  credit  situation?" 

Parmer  Interest     A  Milwaulcee  dispatch  to  the  press  of  July  6  states  that  despite  the 
Hates  ease  in  the  noney  markets  of  the  world  and  the  superabundance  of  funds,  tie 

farmers  in  most  of  the  upper  co-untjies  of  Wisconsin  are  paying  high  prices 
steadily  for  their  loans.    There  is  no  prospect  of  reducing  this  rate  ap- 
parently.   "Most  of  the  farmers  in  upper  Wisconsin  and  similarly  situated 
farmers  in  adjoining  States  are  paying  8  per  cent  on  the  bank  loans,"  de- 
clared H.  D.  Baker,  banker  at  St.  Croix  li'alis,  who  is  president  of  four 
banlcs  in  Polk  and  Burnett  Counties,    "The  problem  is  essentially  that  of 
the  creditor  farmex*.    Some  of  our  farmers  are  well  to  do  and  some  are  in 
the  pioneering  stage,  staniggling  to  clear  their  farms  and  pay  for  their 
land.    The  creditor  farmers  furnish  nearly  all  of  our  deposits.    They  are 
paid  4  per  cent  on  their  deposits.    These  farmers  are  being  solicited  to 
buy  bonds  every  day  hy  canvassers  who  come  from  the  Twin  Cities  and  other 
large  towns.    The  creditor  farmers  have  most  of  the  surplus  money.  They 
maintain  large  deposits  as  a  rule.    They  furnish  the  money  that  we  lend  to 
the  poor  debtor  farmer.    He  is  the  real  producer.    He  is  struggling  to  pay 
his  debts.    He  deserves  lower  rates,  but  he  can  not  get  them  because  the 
creditor  farmer  holds  the  bag.    He  aust  hiave  his  return  on  his  funds  at  the 
expense  of  the  debtor  farmer.    The  banker,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have  the 
8  per  cent  to  give  him  the  proper  margin  of  profits." 

Freight  Eates        An  editorial  in  The  northwestern  Miller  for  July  8  says:  "Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Jardine  has  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  his  service  overwhelm- 
ingly convinced  the  country  of  his  exceptional  fitness  for  what  has  been 
described  as  the  most  difficult  position  in  the  Cabinet, . . .He  has  also 
demonstrated  his  soundness  in  interpreting  the  needs  of  the  farmer  and  in 
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his  coiTiplete  rejection  of  the  fancy  curealls  advanced  "oy  political  agri- 
culturists.   In  view  of  these  facts,  it  may  seem  captious  to  suggest  that 
Secretary  Jardine  is  not  so  sound  when  he  comes  to  the  proposal  that  freigh' 
rates  should  he  called  into  service  to  aid  in  solving  the  farmer's  tran- 
sient tro'cibles.     In  a  recent  article  he  said:   'One  specific  way  in  which 
cooperation  can  he  given  to  the  farmer  to-day  is  in  connection  with  the 

freight  rate  prohlem.  I  realii^e  that  the  cost  to  carriers  must  be  fully 

reckoned  with  as  a  factor  in  rate  malcing,  hut  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
equally  important  to  consider  the  value  of  the  service  to  the  shipper.  It 
is  net  my  idea  that  freight  rates  should  be  contin^3ally  changed  to  meet 
fluctuations  in  market  prices.    Vvhat  we  must  do  is  iron  out  present  in- 
equalities- in  the  freight  rate  structure  and  vovk.  out  a  policy  whereby  re- 
adjustments can  be  made  in  the  levels  of  freight  rates  to  meet  the  changes 
that  occur  in  economic  conditions  over  considerable  periods  of  time, ' 
Clearly  the  last  two  sentences  are  sophistry.     'Ironing  cut  present  in- 
equalities in  the  freight  rate  stricture'  to  adju!?t  them  to  present  pro- 
duction and  price  conditions  can  only  mean  that  such  'ironing  out*  will 
h^ve  to  be  repeated  when  these  conditions  change.    This  is  actually  calling 
upon  freight  rates  tc  supply  the  requisite  elasticity  to  make  them  a  "buffer 
for  variations  in  crop  production  and  values.    [The  principle  of  'continual 
change^  will  thereby  be  recognized,  however  much  it  may  be  denied.  Freight 
rates  represent  a  definite  charge  for  a  definite  service.    They  must  be 
high  enou^  to  pay  the  cost  of  operation,  interest  cn  employed  capital  and 
prevision  for  expansion  in  service  as  commerce  requires  it.    They  can  not, 
under  any  circumstances ,  if  railroad.s  a.re  to  serve  their  puipose,  be  sub- 
ject to  variation  in  response  to  extraneous  influences  of  crop  shortage  or 
surplus,  or  low  or  high  prices  for  the  products  of  farms.    It  wotold  be 
equally  sound  to  propose  that,  when  a  crop  is  short,  carriers  should  have 
the  riglit  to  advance  rates  so  that  their  earnings  would  not  be  affected  by 
the  reduced  tonnage." 

Crrain  Elevators     The  price  Gurrent-G-rain  Eeporter  for  July  8  says:  "The  great  grain 
elevator  system  ox  the  United  States,  with  thousands  of  country  plants 
and  hundreds  of  terminal,  transfer  and  escpcrt  elevators,  has  during  the 
past  several  months  again  proven  its  irrrportance  in  conserving  grain  values. 
Tne  observance  of  grain  receipts  in  Chicago,  for  instance,  from  day  to  day, 
which  are  very  similar  no  doubt  to  the  receipts  in  m-ost  other  large  markets 
showed  during  January  and  thereafter  an  unusually  large  tonnage  of  low- 
grade  com.    It  is  freely  stated  but  not  always  accepted  as  truthful,  that 
the  large  grain  markets  are  the  dumping  ground  for  country  shippers  of 
poor  co-jintry  grain.     It  is  right  that  the  large  markets  with  their  drying, 
cleaning  and  processing  machinery  should  receive  such  off  grades,  but 
these  terminals  are  not  always  given  proper  credit  for  doing  so.  In 
Chicago,  for  instance,  when  off  grades  seemed  to  cverr/heim  the  market, 
there  has  never  been  a  time  vaer.  the  large  elevator  interests  did  not  take 
at  considerable  sacrifice  in  time  and  attention,  if  not  actually  in  money, 
all  of  the  receipts  from  week  to  week.    The  grain  business  to-day  is  more 
than  merchandising  trade,  being  to  a  very  large  extent  a  manufacturing 
business,  including  the  above  process  and  also  the  blending  of  grain  of 
low  quality  which  may  be  off-grade  for  any  of  many  reasons,  with  grain  of 
better  quality  and  producing  either  a  full  grade  or  grain  that  is  suffi- 
ciently acceptable  to  be  sold  in  comm.ercial  channels." 
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?arm  Products        July  14:    Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $14.30  for  the  top,  bulk  of 

sales  $13.30  to  $14.20;  medium  and  good  beef  steers  $8.25  to  $13.10?  "butcher 
cows  and  heifers  $3.85  to  $9.75;  feeder  steers  $5-75  to  $8.25*  light  and 
medium  weight  veal  calves  $10-50  to  $12.75;  fat  lambs  $14  to  $16:  yearlings 
$10  to  $13.75;  fat  ewes  $5  to  $9. 

Virginia  Irish  Cobbler  potatoes  ranged  mostly  $5.25  to  $6.25  per 
barrel,  low  as  $4  to  $4,75  in  New  York.    Georgia  Elberta  peaches  $2.25  to 
$3  per  six  basket  carrier  and  bushel  basket  in  city  markets;  $1.75  to  $2 

^  f.o.b.  Macon.    California  Salmon  Tint  cantaiopes  mostly  $2.50  to  $3-25 

per  standaid  45.    Delaware  and  Maryland  Transparent  apples  $1.50  to  $2  per 
bushel  basket  in  eastera  cities.    Georgia  and  South  Carolina  Tom  ?^atson 
watermelons,  22-30  pound  average,  $325  to  $550  bulk  per  car  in  leading 
markets;  growers  at  Valdosta,  Ga.  receiving  $225  to  $350  for  24-28  pound 
melons. 

Grain  prices  quoted  July  14,  1925:    iTo.l  dark  northern,  Minneapolis 
$1.52  to  $1.79.    No. 2  red  winter,  Chicago  $1.56  1/2;  St. Louis  $1.65; 
Kansas  City  $1,60  to  $1.62.    No.l  hard  winter,  Chicago  $1.59  1/2  to  $1.61; 
St.  Louis  $1.60;  Kansas  City  $1.54  to  $1.64.    No. 2  mixed  com,  Chicago 
$1.11;  Zansas  City  $1.08.    No. 3  mixed  com  Minneapolis  $1.03  1/4  to 
$1.05  1/4.    No. 2  yellow  com,  Chicago  $1.11  l/2  to  $1.12  l/4;  St.  Louis 
$1.12  1/2;  Kansas  City  $1.14  I/2.    No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  $1.10  3/4  to 
$1.11  1/2;  Minneapolis  $1.09  l/4  to  $1.10  1/4.    No. 2  white  com,  Chicago 
$1.10;  St.  Louis  $1.11:  Kansas  City  $1.08  to  $1.10.    No. 5  white  oats, 
Chicago  45  l/4  to  48??;  Minneapolis  43  I/2  to  44f^;  St.  Louis  49^;  Kansas 
1  City  49  1/2/. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  advanced  36 
points,  closing  at  24.90^  per  lb.    New  York  July  future  contracts  advanced 
32  points,  closing  at  24.20jJ.  (prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


Industrials  and       Average  closing  price 

,  Railroads  20  Industrials 

1  20  R.H.  stocks 

I  (Wall  St.  Jour.,  July  15.) 


July  14,  July  13,  July  14,  1924 
132.95  131.71  97.50 

99.15  98.71  87.51 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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H00V3E  ON  In  a  review  of  the  economic  conditions  in  the  United  States, 

ECONOMIC  COK-  which  appeared  July  15  as  a  foreword  of  the  Coinmerce  Year  Book  of  the 
PITIO^TS  Department  of  Commerce  for  1924,  Secretary  Hoover  expressed  the  opin- 

ion that  the  general  situation  was  very  favorable  and  that  the  American 
people  have  little  cause  for  complaint  regarding  the  economic  affairs. 
Mr.  Hoover  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  agricultural  situp.tion  showed  a  irarked  in>- 
provenent  in  1924  and  that  industrial  activity  was  only  slightly  less  than  in  1923, 
when  new  records  were  established.    Foreign  coirmerce  was  in  a  ifiuch  more  favorable  con- 
dition than  in  1923,  he  said,  and  more  stable  conditions  were  being  enjoyed  in  Europe, 
^erican  labor,  the  Secretary  added,  was  enjoying  the  benefit  of  greatly  increased 
efficiency  in  the  industries  and  was  receiving  the  highest  real  wages  in  the  history 
of  the  count rjr. 


AUSTBALIAF  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Hew  York  to-day  states  that 

ilPPLE  SHIPlffil'IT  twelve  cases  of  Australian  apples,  believed  by  officials  of  the  State 
Market  Department  to  be  the  first  ever  shipped  to  this  country  from 
Aiostralia,  were  distributed  to  retailers  July  15  after  ti^eir  arrival 
in  the  steamship  Eastern  Planet.    Arrival  of  the  fruit  in  fair  condition,  despite  the 
lact  that  they  were  not  shipped  under  regular  refrigeration  protection,  convinced 
^ir  James  Elder,  Australian  Commissioner  in  the  United  States,  that  apiDles  from  -his 
country  could  be  successfully  shipped  to  United  States  markets.    The  present  shipment 
onsis.ed  of  Jonathan  and  Roman  Beauty  varieties.    They  were  grown  in  the  province  of 
Victoria,  Southern  Australia.  ^6 


^^^^  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says:  "Unprofitable  prices 

for  most  of  the  1924  potato  crop  induced  growers  to  cut""  the  main  crop 
Dv  *-rnQf     A  ^  *^3.s  Spring,  and  the  prospective  yield  has  been  further  slashed 

dex  fo^T  T    """^^  !^sather,  according  to  the  Sears-Soebuck  Agricultural  Foundation  In- 
cron  ILI'^a'    ^^l^^f  probably  will  average  higher  and  the  total  income  for  the  present 
of  produ^    ""^T  receipts  of  last  year,  when  prices  frequently  were  below  cost 


^IPO-Ri-  A  Minneapolis  dispatch  to  the  press  of  July  16  states  that  the 

Minnesota  Cooperative  Creameries  Association,  owned  and  managed  by 
the  mar,. •  ^^^-^^^       steadily  esrpanding  its  export  business  in  butter.    This  week 
e  management  announcea  a  contract  for  300,000  pounds.    The  association  now  ships 

of  thP  wf^^  ^""^  i^-merica.    Some  months  ago  it  closed  a  contract  to  supply  part 

-  lr^Q  butter  used  m  the  American  Uavy,  ^  i:' 


i 


Section  2 


.Automotive  In  an  editorial  on  motor  cars  in  foreign  trade.  The  Wall  Street 

I  Power      Journal  for  July  14  says:"  Our  domestic  market,  the  foundation  stone  of 

the  export  movenient,  is  marvelous.    In  the  past  two  years,  6,800,000 
■passenger  cars  and  735,000  motor  trucks  have  "been  turned  out  in  the  United 
States  alone.    Apparently,  the  saturation  point  in  the  domestic  market  is 
as  far  away  as  it  seemed  to  he  five  years  ago.    The  call  for  motor  trucks 
continues,  while  the  use  of  the  tractor  wherever  conditions  warrant  its 
use  has  only  "begun.    That  machine  is  now  fully  as  perfect  as  a  passenger 
automobile  and  its  performance  on  the  farms  of  the  West  is  truly  wonderful. 
Tamers  are  dispensing  with  horses  and  putting  in  these  machines,  "because, 
as  they  say,  »they  never  tire.'" 

Cotton  Crop           An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  July  15  says: "...The 
official  report  of  July  2  forecast  a  crop  of  14,399,000  "bales.    Such  a 
crop  would  be  to  the  cotton  industry  who.t  a  full  meal  would  be  to  a 
starving  man.    But  39.6  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  is  in  Texas,  and  to 
do  its  sh^re  that  State  must  raise  about  5,4-00,000  bales.    Ho  wonder  the 
cotton  market  vibrates  on  weather  news  from  Texas.    Taking  official  re- 
ports of  precipitation  at  cotton  region  stations  as  authority  the  situa- 
tion is  becoming  tense.    That  the  winter  rainfall  was  only  one-third  normal 
is  well  known. ...As  the  story  is  being  continued  in  the  daily  Weather 
Bureau  reports  they  must  make  for  a  nervous  market.    The  central  group  of 
Weather  Bureau  stations  include  the  largest  producing  section  of  the  State, 
known  as  the  black  belt.    Estimates  of  the  size  of  the  cotton  crop  at  this 
time  are  nothing  but  guesses,  but  it  is  no  guesswork  to  look  at  the 
Weather  Bureau  reports  and  say  that  the  next  official  estimate  m-ust  show  a 
reduced  promise  of  cotton  in  Texas  " 

Jlax  Growing  An  editorial  in  Ontario  Farmer  for  July  11  says:  "During  the  war 

in  Ontario  flax  growing  in  Ontario  developed  by  le8.ps  and  bounds,  but  in  the  slump 

which  follov;ed,  when  the  market  for  flax  fibre  dropped  nearly  out  of  sight, 
the  industry  was  reduced  to  very  negligible  proportions.    But  within  the 
past  two  years  the  fibre  market  has  recovered  to  the  point  where  flax 
growing  can  again  be  undertaken  with  a.  fair  margin  of  profit.    The  average 
price  last  year  for  scutched  fibre  was  26  cents  per  potmd,  and  the  average 
yield  300  pounds  per  acre.    Besides  this  there  was  an  average  yield  of 
150  pounds  of  tow  per  acre,  which  sold  at  10  cents  per  pound,  and  from  10 
to  12  bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  which  sold  at  $2-25  per  bushel.  The 

I  average  gross  returns  per  acre  were,  therefore,  in  the  neighborhood  of 

$115,  while  the  cost  of  seed,  land  rental,  and  the  labor  involved  amounted 
to  approxima,tely  $75  per  acre— leaving  $40  per  acre  net  to  the  grower. 
While  certain  areas  of  British  Coluinbia  and  Nova  Scotia,  are  probably  the 
most  suitable  districts  in  Canada  for  the  growing  of  flax,  it  does  well 
also  in  many  parts  of  Southern  Ontario.    Up  to  the  present,  Canadian  flax 
fibre  has  not  been  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  linens,  but 
it  is  in  good  demand  for  the  manufacture  of  linen  thread.    The  spinning 
mills  demand  it  in  the  scutched  sta.te,  before  reaching  which  it  must  pa,ss 

I  through  the  processes  of  de-seeding,  retting,  breaking,  and  scutching.... 

'  There  is  a  distinct  possibility,  however,  for  growers  of  sm.all  acrea-ges  to 

form  cooperative  associations  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  machinery 
and  the  necessary  building  for  breaking  and  scutching  operations. .The 

j  chief  drawback  in  flax  fibre  production  in  Ontario  is  the  amount  of  labor 

required.    ?ii'lax  for  fibre  has  to  be  pulled  by  hand,  because  the  length  of 
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the  stera  is  naturally  so  short  that  to  cut  with  a  hinder  v^ould  xvaste  sev~ 
eral  inches  of  each  plant  stem,  and  would  also  mean  too  much  short  fihre, 
which  is  ohjectionahle  to  the  trade.    Sroert  flax  pullers  are  usually  hard 
to  find  in  sufficient  numoer  to  handle  a  large  acreage.    However,  another 
f ihre  plant  (Heaip)  is  heing  tried  out,  and  if  it  is  found  that  it  ca.n  he 
grown  successfully,  it  can  be  handled  entirely  by  ma-chinery.    The  Dcminior. 
Experimental  Farms  are  trying  out  this  plant  in  the  Iferi times ,  Ouehec, 
Ontario,  and  British  Columbia,  and  so  far  h^a.ve  had  fairly  good  success 
with  it,  though  they  are  not  yet  ready  to  advocate  its  general  use." 

Florida                 Manufacturers  Record  for  July  9  says:  "V.H.Power,  second  vice- 
Citrus        president  of  the  Manufacturers  Record,  has  recently  had  occasion  to  come 
Fruit          into  touch  with  a  great  deal  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  orange  juice  booths  or  stores  in  various  parts  of  the 
coimtry  in  the  interest  of  California  oranges.    Based  on  the  things  he  has 
learned  in  this  connection,  he  has  recently  written  on  several  occasions 
to  the  Florida  Citrus  Fruit  Exchange,  giving  some  information  on  the  sub- 
ject.   In  his  letter  of  June  20  to  the  advertising  manager  of  the  Citrus 
Fruit  Exchange  he  stated  the  case  so  clearly  that  we  are  giving  his  letter 
for  the  benefit  of  our  many  Florida  readers  and  others  interested^  *The 
recent  examina,tion  of  the  Florida,  orange  juice  question  and  the  correspond- 
ence about  it  with  you  has  developed  the  following  suggest ions^  That  the 
exchange  should  have  booths  in  the  1926  Southern  Exposition,  to  be  held  in 
the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  one  on  each  floor;  that  tho  juice  from 
the  Florida  orange  a.t  those  booths  could  be  dispensed  withoixt  cost  to  all 
visitors  who  come  for  it;  that  the  combination  of  grapefruit  and  orange 
juice  might  also  be  a  feature  of  the  booth;  that  one  orange  s,nd  one  grape- 
fruit should  be  given  to  each  caller;  '    The  more  I  study  the  Florida 

juice  situation  the  firmer  is  my  conviction  that  the  California  orange  has 
already  made  a  long  advance  over  the  Florida  orange,  and  a  tremendous  ef- 
fort, well  and  scientifically  directed,  is  necessary  to  get  the  Florida 
orange  properly  appraised  and  considered  for  juice  purposes.    It  will  take 
several  years  of  unrelenting  and  vigorous  work  to  do  it.    It  means,  first, 
in  my  opinion,  a  complete  laboratory  for  experimental  work  to  find  the 
right  orange  both  as  to  juice  and  to  rind  element,  and  then  start  the 

gro-.7th  of  the  orange  that  the  laboratory  may  develop  for  this  purpose  I 

am  convinced  there  is  a  tremendous  future  in  this  country  for  orange  juice 
..." 

Grain  Market-        An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  July  15  says:  "Dis- 
ing        patches  from  Chicago  are  to  the  effect  that  the  agrarian  leaders  who  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  movement  to  acquire  in  the  name  of  the  farmer: 
a  large  part  of  the  grain  distributing  equipment  and  business  of  this 
ccuntiy  are  not  yet  convinced  tlnat  their  clients  are  not  interested  in  the 
project  in  question  and  according?cy  are  preparing  to  request  an  extension 
of  time  during  which  purcliase  may  be  made.    Ojhe  whole  program,  they  say, 
was  too  large  a  one  to  bring  fully  into  being  in  the  short  course  . of  a 
year's  time.    In  another  t-F,-el"e  months  the  agricultural  producers  could, 
they  apparently  thinli,  be  brought  to  'understand  and  appreciate*  what  is 
being  done  for  them.    This  rather  optimistic  view  of  the  situation  may  or 
may  not  be  warranted  by  the  facts.    As  to  that  the  future  alone  can  tell 
with  certainty.    If,  however,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  farmers  of  this 
country  have  not  yet  learned  by  a  year's  sad  experience  that  the  grain 
marketing  business  in  this  country  is  to-day  no  gold  mine,  that  its  profit 
margins  are  exceedingly  narrow  and  that  the  attending  risks  are  very  great 
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and  apparently  gro-cring  greater,  then  they  are  not  the  hardheaded  Individ-, 
■uals  they  are  coramonl/  reputed  to  he.    Agriculturists  will,  if  they  are 
wise,  move  with  caution  in  taking  over  the  properties  that  for  a  orief 
space  of  time  have  formed  what  is  Imomi  as  the  Grain  Ivfeirketing  Company*  A 
decision  to  do  anjrbhing  of  the  sort  should  he  reached,  if  reached  e.t  ail, 
only  after  most  pa,instfi2cing  study  of  the  whole  situa.tion.." 


llinois 

nsect 

j'osses 


Highway  Tree  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  July  14  sa.ys;  "Tb.e  'Sevr 

Planting     Jersey  State  highway  commission,  which  is  constructing  and  improving  a 

vast  network  of  roads  all  over  that  State,  has  just  adopted  a  rale  which 
^  heartily  to  he  commended  for  iraita,tion  hy  road  -builders  everywhere, 
^at  is,  that  for  every  shade  tree  hy  the  roadside  which  it  is  compelled 
\  destroy,  it  will  set  out  two  new  ones.    Tiiis  will  check  a  grea.t  evil, 
£  9.  effect  considerable  positive  good.     In  the  last  few  years  thoiisaKds 
c  '  fine  shade  trees  have  been  destroyed  along  the  roads  of  that  State, 
seme  hy  the  State  and  some  by  local  authorities.    Heads  have  been  irrrprovedi 
so  far  as  the  pavement  is  concerned.    But  thes'-  have  been  damjaged,  so  far  as 
comfort  and  appearance  are  concerned,  by  being  denuded  of  trees.     In  some 
cases  this  was  inevitable,  where  it  vjas  n9cessar3^  for  safety  or  convenience 
to  widen  the  roads,  or  to  elim.inate  dangerous  curves.    In  others,  probably 
in  half  the  cases,  it  was  entirely  needless  and  wanton.    Under  the  new  rale 
it  is  obvious  that  greater  care  and  discrimination  will  be  exercised,  so 
as  to  destroy  no  trees  which  can  possibly  be  preserved,    "ffiien  any  must  be 
removed,  they  will  be  doubly  replaced,  so  that  roads  will  actually  have  more 
trees  than  before.     It  would  be  vrell  if,  in  addition  to  s  mere  rule  of  the 
commission,  the  State  should  enact  this  into  law,  and  make  it  compulsory 
not  only  upon  the  State  commission  but  also  upon  all  courty  and  nvanicipal 
authorities.    In  that  way  wanton  destruction  of  trees  would  be  stopped,  and 
the  hi^ways  would  retain  the  charm  and  the  comlort  of  shade." 


Illinois  vegetable  growers  pay  an  annual  insect  tax  of  almost 
$4,000,000,  according  to  a  circular  which  C.  C.  Compton,  assistant  entom-ol- 
ogist  of  the  Illinois  State  Natural  History  Survey,^ has  prepared  in  co- 
operation with  the  horticultural  department  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at 
the  University  of  Illinois.    IFne  latest  figures  place  the  value  of  the  State 
vegetable  crop  at  nearly  $20,000,000  and  an  average  of  20  per  cent  of  this 
is  destroyed  by  insects.    Last  year  the  cnicn  woim  caused  a  loss  of  nearly 
$5,000,000  in  Cook  County's  onion  set  crop.    Other  million-dollar  crops  that 
suffer  an  annual  loss  of  from  10  to  50  per  cent  by  insect  attack  are 
tomatoes,  cuciombsrs,  cabbage  and  sweet  com.    Ten  insects  alone  cause  an 
annual  loss  of  more  than  $3,500,000,  the  circular  states.    These  insects  are 
listed  as  the  onion  worm,  onion  thrip,  potato  leaf  hopper,  cabbage  worm, 
cabbage  m.aggot,  com  ear  woim,  striped  cucumber  beetle',  asparagus  beetle, 
flea  beetle  and  plant  bug.  (Press,  July  14.) 

^ivestock  Glenn  Griswold,  Chicago  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger, 

•^roduction  says  in  the  July  13  issue:  "The  address  of  M.  A.  Traylor  before  the  Montana 
bankers'  convention  revives  the  recollection  th-at  Mr.  Traylor  is  one  of  the 
foremost  authorities  in  the  country  on  livestock  financing,  a  fact  that  has 
been  rather  geherally  forgotten  since  he  became  president  of  the  First 

National  and  the  First  Trust  and  Savings  Banks  in  Chicago  Mr.  Traylor  in 

his  address  accomplished  two  things  worth  while  in  Montana^  he  points  out 
clearly  the  ills  of  the  livestock  business,  and  particularly  of' the  cattle 
business;  and  he  indicates  the  way  to  profits  and  prosperity  in  cattle 
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raising  in  the  future  A.fter  demonstrating  that  the  principal  trouhle 

with  the  cattle  husiness  is  an  -ondsniahle  overs^Tpply  and  a  serious  cur- 
tailment in  e:^ort  demand,  Mr  Tra7/lor  says;  '  ?irst  of  all,  it  will  ne\er 
again  he  Torofitahle  to  operate  large  herds  of  mediocre  stuff.    MoBt  of  the 
grazing  lands  in  the  coxjjatry,  whether  rightly  or  not,  are  now  held  at  too 
high  figures  to  ever  periTxit  successfiil  operation  after  the  o]d  fashion,  and 
the  prohioitive  cost  of  doing  husiness  in  the  old  xi/ay,  mth  the  incident 
death  loss  and  other  wa.stage  suffered  hy  the  hig  operator,  are  too  tremen- 
dous to  pemit  a  continuation  of  production  on  this  scale,,,.!  m&y  he  wrong, 
hut  it  has  always  seemed  economically  -onso-ond  to  me  ccnfcinualiy  to  stock 
northern  pastures  with  southem-hred  cattle.    The  hazard  involved  in  trans- 
portation, acclimf'tization  and  the  long  period  necessar;;'-  thereafter  to  pre- 
pare for  market  heef  after  this  fastiion  is  in  my  opinion  too  great  to  war- 
rant its  continus-tion.  * " 


Section  3 
irniKI^T  quOTATIOlTG  , 

Jarm  Prod77cts         July  15:    7irga.nia  Irish  Cohfcler  potatoes  closed  the  week  at  a 

range  of  $5  to  $6.25  per  harrel  in  eastern  markets^  $5,25  to  $5,50  f .o.h. 
East  Shore  points.    -Cantaloupes  weakened  slightly  in  midwestern  cities  and 
declined  75/  to  $1.50  in  the  East.    Delaware  and  Maryland  Transrjarent 
apples  75/  to  $1,50  lower  at  $1  to  $1,75  per  hushel.    Creorgia  ana  South 
Carolina  Tom  Watson  wateimelons,  22-20  po-and  average  sold  at  $c25  to 
$550  hulk  per  car  in  teminal  markets;  $250  to  $425  on  an  f ,0-d,  usnal 
tenns  basis  at  Valdosta,  Ga.    Georgia  Elberta  peaches  mostly  $2-25  to 
$2.75  per  hushel  basket  and  six  basket  carrier  in  consuning  centers'  $1.65 
to  $2  f.o.b-  Macon. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $14„50  for  the  top  and  $lS.4c'  to 
$14.20  for  the  bulk.    Medinm  and  good,  beef  steers  $8.25  to  $13»25;  butcher 
cows  and  heifers  $4  to  $12.50;  feeder  steers  $5.75  to  $8-25;  fat  lambs 
1=13.50  to  $15.50;  yearlings  $10  to  Sl3o75?  fat  e\7es  $5  to  $9. 

Grain  prices  quoted  July  15,  l9'-:'5;    ITo.l  dark  norlmem  Minnea-oOlis 
?1.59  1/2  to  $1.76  1/2.    Uo.2  rgd  winter,  Chicago  $1.63;  St.  Lo^iis  $1  =  63 
to  $1.65;  Kansas  City  $1.62  to  $1.64.    Uo.2  hard  winter,  St.  Louis  $1.60' 
to  $1.61;  Kansas  City  $1.54  to  $1.65?  xJo.2  mij:ed  com,  Chicago  $1.06  l/2: 
Kansas  City  $1.07.    lJo.2  yellow  com,  Chicago  $i,.ll  to  $1-12  l/4'  St. Louis 
$1.12  1/2;  Kansas  City  $1.13  to  $1.14.    TJo,3  yellow  com,  Chicago  $1.10 
to  ?1.11;  Ho. 2  white  corn,  Chicago  $1.10;  Kansas  City  $1,07  I/2.    No. 3 

l^i^^.°r.f^'  ^^i^^^^'  ^5  to  47^;  St.  Louis  47  3/4;  Uo.2  white  oats,  Kansas 
City  49^. 

^,  ,  Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:  New  York  43j^;  Chicago  42  1/2^? 
Pniladelphia  44/:  Boston  43  l/2r/.  •^/«^/'. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  declined  45 
points,  closing  at  24.455^  per  lb..   New  York  July  future  contracts  declined 
34  points,  closing  at  23.88j^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Eccn. )  ■ 

Sroads'  """^       """'pn^?  closing  price       July  15.         July  14.         July  15.  1924 
•aiiroads  20  Industrials  133.40  132.95  97  ^0 

20  R.  R.  stocks  99.15  99.15  87° 6S 


(Wall  St.  Jour.,  July  16.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  {0  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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COTTON  RATES  Freight  rates  on  cotton  from  Southwestern  States  to  Texas  gulf 

HELD  UNTAIR       ports  were  held  to  he  -unfair  July  16  hy  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission on  the  ground  that  they  discriminate  between  warehouses  and  . 
compressing  plants  located  on  the  waterfronts  and  establishments  lo- 
cated further  inland,    Railroads  were  ordered  to  revise  their  schedules  on  or  before 
October  12  to  correct  the  situation.    The  coranission  also  ruled  the  export  rates  on 
cotton  to  the  Texas  ports  should  be  made  higher  than  domestic  rates  by  an  amount 
sufficient  on  every  shipment  to  pay  the  wharfage  charge  incurred  by  the  export  ship- 
ment. (Press,  July  17.) 


HEW  YORK  STATE  Completion  of  an  $8,000,000  merger  of  ice  cream  companies  was 

ICE  CREAM  MERGER    announced  yesterday  in  the  formation  of  the  General  Ice  ,Cream 

Corporation,  of  which  E,  B.'  Lewis,  president"  of  the  J.  M.  Horton  Ice 
Cream  Company  of  New  York  City,  is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
and  one  of  the  principal  stockholders.    The  new  company  will  take  over  plants  in  many 
parts  of  New  York  State  and  will  be  the  largest  ice  cream  company  operating  in  the 
State  outside  of  New  York  City.    The  new  corporation  will  serve  500  cities  and  towns 
■with  an  estimated  population  of  3,750,000.     Interests  behind  the  consolidation  said 
that  the  merger  will  result  in  a  well-balanced  and  co-ordinated  business,  controlling 
its  own  supply  of  milk  products.    Besides  ice  cream,  the  corporation  will  manufacture 
and  sell  condensed  milk  and  operate  cold  storage  and  milk  gathering  and  distributing 
plants.  (Press,  July  17.) 


RUSSIAN  TRADE  Secretary  Hoover  gave  the  Associated  Press  yesterday  the  tol4- 

lowing  outline  of  trade  relations  with  Russia;  "Our  exports  to  and 
imports  from  Russia  are  proceeding  with  no  more  (difficulties  tham 
those  of  any  other  country.    There  is  no  prohibition  or  impedim»nt  by  the  American 
Government.     It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  Russia  has  a  Communist  Government;  that 
the  Government  is  the  sole  importer  and  exporter  of  all  commodities;  that  trading 
niast  be  carried  on  with  the  Government  itself.    The  Soviet  Government  has  trade  rep- 
resentatives in  the  United  States  located  in  New  York.    The  total  of  Russian  trade 
is  about  one-quarter  or  one-third  of  the  pre-war  trade.    Of  this  the  United  States 
furnishes  about  one-quarter  of  the  total,  a  larger  proportion  than  before  the  war." 


AMERICA  FIRST  America  leads  in  library  methods,  according  to  data  presented 

IN  LIBRARY        in  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  Librarian- 
METHODS  ship  of  the  American  Library  Association.    The  report  states  further 

that  many  foreign  students  have  come  and  are  coming  to  this  country 
for  professional  library  training.    Forty-two  institutions  in  six- 
teen countries  have  been  represented  in  the  enrollment  of  twelve  American  library 
schools  since  their  establishment.    Many  of  the  foreign  students  have  university 
preparation,  often  with  baccalaureate  and  higher  degrees,  (press,  July  17.) 
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^-.A  qtn.dv  A  study  of  bird  life  from  South  Dakota  to  Mexico  City,  and  back 

?   Be  Made  along  the  wesLrn  coast  of  Me.ico  and  the  United  States  to  Canada  wxll 
TO  Be  Made  along_^^  ^^^^^       ^^^^^  Hininger.  head  of  the  hxology  depart- 

ment of  Mcpherson  College.  Kansas.    Professor  Nininger  will  make  the  trip 
under  the  auST)ices  of  the  national  Ornithology  Society  and  it  is  expected 
to  result  in  the  most  important  discoveries  in  the  interests  of  ornithol- 
ogy    The  party  will  start  from  western  South  Dakota  and  travel  m  a  nouse- 
car  built  especially  for  the  purpose.    Care  will  be  taken  to  keep  well 
ahead  of  cold  weather,  so  that  the  birds  can  be  studied  in  advance  of  tue 
migratory  period  for  the  American  species.    Crossing  the  Rio  Grande,  the 
party  will  continue  south,  gathering  data  on  the  species  both  rare  and 
common  to  Mexico,    miile  there,  the  migratory  birds  of  the  northland, 
which  will  have  sought  winter  quarters,  will  be  closely  observed.  From 
the  City  of  Mexico  Prof.  Nininger  will  move  northward,  traveling  along 
the  western  coast  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  until  the  Canadian  bor- 
der is  reached.    Collegasand  universities  along  the  route  in  both  coun- 
tries have  asked  Professor  Nininger  for  his  disclosures..  (Press,  July  16. ) 

Crop  Reports          An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  July  16  says:  "Offi- 
cial crop  estimates,  as  well  as  some  private  ones,  show  that  the  farms 
will  produce  all  that  is  required  this  year.    There  is  no  occasion  to  be 
anxious  about  the  food  supply.    At  the  same  time  there  will  be  no  large 
surplus  of  any  farm  product.    With  production  nicely  adjusted  to  consump- 
tion, reasonable  prices  should  be  the  rule.    The  net  result  should  be 
that  when  this  crop  year  ends  on  June  30,  1926,  farmers  should  be  in 
better  financial  condition  than  they  have  for  some  years.    Full  influence 
of  last  season's  era  of  good  prices  was  not  felt  all  at  orice,  but  was 
spread  over  the  entire  year.    The  statements  of  the  banks  throughout  the 
agricultural  regions  now  show  the  effects.    Deposits  have  increased,  old 
loans  have  been  taken  up  and  a  liquid  condition  prevails,    A  good  crop 
season  this  year  should  complete  the  liquidation,  leaving  at  the  same 
time  a  larger  margin  for  expenditures.    Farmers  can  be  expected  to  buy 
prudently,  but  their  total  purchases  will  be  heavy.    In. the  corn  belt, 
above  all  other  sections,  there  is  reason  for  rejoicing.    Instead  of  a 
calamity  yield,  as  of  last  year,  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  a  crop  ex- 
ceeding the  recoi-d.    A  good  corn  crop  at  a  reasonable  price  means  that 
it  will  be  largely  marketed  through  the  livestock  route.    Hog  prices  are 
now  almost  twice  what  they  were  a  year  ago,  cattle  25  per  cent  more  and 
sheep  50  per  cent  above  last  year.    Livestock  markets  like  these,  with 
good  feed  crops,  mean  that  farmers  have  an  tmus-ual  opportunity.  Those 
who  raise  wheat  have  the  prospect  of  a  good  price  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
Northwest,  a  large  yield.    Aside  from  winter  wheat,  all  food  and  feed 
crops  show  up  well  at  this  time.    Cotton  is  an  uncertainty.    Texas  is  a 
doubtful  proposition  at  this  time.    But  last  year  that  State  had  a  very 
large  crop  from  which  it  gleaned  a  gratifying  return.    Some  other  States 
have  veiy  good  prospects  at  this  time.    The  world  condition  is  such  that 
it  co-!jld  absorb  a  crop  as  large  as  the  outside  estimates  of  the  present 
one  and  pay  a  fair  price  for  it.    So,  for  the  present,  the  cotton  producer 
must  be  included  among  those  with  a  good  outlook  for  the  coming  season. 
Their  greatest  weakness  may  be  found  in  a  lack  of  feed  crops,  but  that  is 
the  usual  penalty  paid  for  one-crop  farming  " 

Srain  Market-         In  an  editorial  on  the  passing  of  the  Grain  Marketing  Company, 
ing  Company  Commerce  and  Finance  for  July  15  says: "... .The  pretentiousness  of  the 

venture  was  not  fully  realized  in  the  East.    Not  only  was  it  the  largest 
grain  marketing  company  and  the  largest  cooperative  company  ever  organized- 
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it  was  reported  to  have  the  indorsement  -  of  the  President  hinself  and  his 
Cahinet  leaders.    Bnt  the  fanner  would  have  none  of  it.    Last  week  the 
company  was  dissolved,  having  failed  "by  a  wide  margin  to  sell  enough 
stock  to  raise  the  $4,000,000  necessary  to  make  the  first  payment  on  the 
properties.    Ho  loss  is  involved  in  the  dissolution.    The  only  failure  is 
the  failure  of  the  idea.    The  company's  business  reverts  to  its  constituent 
concerns,  the  Armour  Grain  Co.,  Eosenhauin  Bros.,  and  the  Davis-Holand- 
Merrill  Grain  Co. ,  of  Kansas  City,  which  have  resumed  business'  under  their 
own  names.    The  fourth  company,  the  Eosenbaum  Grain  Corporation,  will  do 
the  same  when  its  finances  are  in  shape.    The  failure  of  the  enterprise 
was  due  to  several  factors.    The  farmers  were  suspicious  of  the  originators 
of  the  idea  and  skeptical  of  their  purpose.    They  were  willing  to  assail 
the  'extortionate  profits*  of  the  middlemen  but  when  it  came  to  putting 
their  own  hard  cash  into  an  enterprise, .  assuming  the  middlemen's  risks  and 
uncertainties,  the  horse  appeared  a  different  color.    Their  hard-headed 
caution  reasserted  itself  and  those  who  had  money  preferred  to  spend  it 
in  California  or  Florida  or  in  buying  securities  that  offered  more  hope 
of  wealth,  such  as  oil  stocks.    The  grain  merchants  endeavored  to  launch' 
the  company  under  the  proper  auspices  by  enlisting  Gray  Silver,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  of  farm  leaders,  as  their  president,  and  J. W.Coverdale, 
another  leader,  as  secretary.    An  impressive  directorate  including 
O.E.Bradfute,  president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  seven 
others  prominent  in  farmers'  organizations  was  organized.    This  did  not 
deter  other  farm  leaders  from  attacking  the  plan,  however,     It  was  as- 
sailed from  the  day  it  was  announced.     Carl  Williams,  president  of  the 
national  Council  of  Farmers'  Cooperative  Marketing  Association,  promptly 
said  that  'it  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a  situation  in  which  unprofitable 
private  elevator  properties  may  be  disposed  of  at  a  profit.'    This  was  the 
keynote  of  the  farmers*  reception.     It  makes  no  difference  #:ether  the 
suspicion  was  justified  or  not.    It  existed  and  it  proved  all  important... 
In  States  where  its  sale  was  permitted  many  of  the  farmers'  banks  p.dvised 

against  its  purchase  C.J.Osborne,  president  of  the  Hebraska  Farmers' 

Union,  made  the  soiand  observation  that  'true  cooperation  starts  at  the 
bottom  in  the  purchase  of  small  elevators  by  the  farmer.    We  still  have 
much  to  learn  at  the  bottom.'    He  asserted  that  it  was  suicidal  for  the 
farmers  to  dream  of  entering  into  such  a  gigantic  plan  and  questioned 
whether  the  grain  concerns  were  not  taking  advantage  of  the  cooperative 
marketing  laws  to  evade  the  anti-trust  laws." 

Grain  Trading        An  editorial  entitled  "itieat-Pit  Refoim,"  in  The  Country  Gentleman 
for  July  18,  says:  "The  Government  has  advised  the  wheat  pit  to  change  its 
ways  of  doing  business.     Secretary  of  Agriculture  Jardine  frankly  told  the 
Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  they  must  clean  their  own  house  and  adopt 
rules  to  prevent  future  market  manipulation  or  Congress  would  do  it  for 
them.  Whatever  reforms  are  made,  some  means  should  certainly  be  provid- 
ed whereby  the  price  of  wheat  will  respond  promptly  tcD^orld' conditions  of 
supply  and  demand.    The  futures  market  does  this  and  it  was  worth  millions 
to  farmers  last  summer  and  fall.-  Conditions  are  ripe  again  this  year  for 
wild  days  m  the  wheat  pit.    From  now  until  the  first  of  September  the 
Canadian  crop  will  fix  wheat  prices.     If  the  weather  should  be  too  dry 
when  the  wheat  is  filling,  if  the  wheat  should  be  scorched  by  hot  winds, 
or  If  a  norther  should  bring  down  an  August  frost  the  price  of  wheat  would 
zoom  upward  like  a  skj-rocket.    The  famers  need  a  market  that  will  respond 
instantly  to  such  conditions  as  these.     In  short  they  need  the  speculative 
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market-^but  one  safeguarded  against  manipulation.     The  danger  of  intmst-* 
ir^  regulation  of  the  markets  to  Congress  is  that  it  is  likely  to  asstde 

that  all  price  changes  are  due  to  manipulation.    This  is  not  true  In 

amy  consideration  of  the  wheat  pit  one  must  not  forget  that  a  hull  maiket 
can  not  start  until  there  is  a  world  shortage  of  wheat;  also  that  no  hear 
raid  will  amount  to  anything  until  the  price  is  higher  than  the  market 
justifies.    Speculation  hastens  and  intensifies  conditions;  it  does  not 
create  them.    This  is  a  truism  not  generally  known.    That  is  why  we  urge 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  inaugurate  its  own  reforms.    The  wheat  pit  properly 
operated  is  too  valuable  a  piece  of  marketing  machinery  to  be  tiiikered  ■ 
and  repaired  by  Congress;   it  would  be  like  taking  a  watch  to  a  kindergart- 
en school  for  repairing." 

Hornaday  on  "The  failure  of  thirty-four  State  Legislatures  to  pass  laws  limit- 

Bird  Legis-  ing  daily  bag  limits  on  migratory  game  birds  during  the  last  winter  shows 
lation     that  the  unorganized  defenders  of  wild  life  have  been  unable  to  wake  up 
those  Legislatures  to  the  threatened  extinction  of  the  wild  ducks,  geese, 
brant  and  other  migratory  birds,  now  being  slaughtered  by  millions  of  so- 
called  sportsmen,"  said  Dr.  William  T.  Hornaday,  Uew  York  naturalist  and 
defender  of  wild  life,  who  has  been  making  strenuous  efforts  to  save 
migratory  game  birds  from  threatened  extinction.     "I  have  heard  from 
forty-two  States  and  only  eight  of  them  made  reductions  in- bag  limits, 
open  seasons,  or  both,  on  migratory  game  birds,"  continued  Dr.Hornaday. 
"Two  States,  Texas  and  Michigan,  made  many  excellent  reforms  in  bag  lim- 
its.   Five  States,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Idaho  and  Minne- 
sota, have  made  good  reductions  in  bag  limits  and  open  seasons.  West 
Virginia  reduced  the  seasons  on  six  different  kiriis  of  migratory  game 
birds.    But  in  the  other  thirty- four  States  the  slaughter  can  go  on  at 
its  former  rate.    As  the  birds  migrate  and  pass  from  State  to  State,  ade- 
quate protection  can  only  be  established  through  laws  in  all  States. 
Those  States  that  have  now  passed  laws  are  fattening  up  the  game  birds 
;  which  will  be  ruthlessly  slaughtered  by  hunters  in  the  next  State.  Recent 

reports  from  unbiased  observers  in  the  South  and  in  California,  where 
wild  fowl  usually  congregate  in  great  numbers  for  winter  feed,  bear  out 
the  predictions  we  mada  a  few  months  ago  that  our  migratory  ^me  birds 
are  doomed.    The  last  shooting  season  in  California  is  described  as 
•rotten.'    The  lawmakers  do  not  even  seem  inclined  to  save  them,"  said 
Dr.  Hornaday.  (Press,  July  15.) 


Section  3 

Department  of        The  American  Florist  for  July  8  says:  "Most  of  us  are  familiar  in 
Agriculture  a  general  way  with  Quarantine  No. 37  and  that  it  affects  the  importation 
1  of  bulbs,  but  few  in  the  trade  realize  that  if  the  Federal  Horticultural 

Board  continues  to  pursue  its  announced  policy,  eventually  all  our  im- 
ports of  horticultural  and  agricultural  products  will  be  restricted. 
This  will  include  seeds  of  all  kinds — flower,  field  and  vegetable.  This 
is  no  idle  statement  or  theory — it  is  the  announced  policy  of  the  board. 
Bulbs  are  just  a  starter,  a  feeler  so  to  speak,  to  test  the  strength  and 
power  of  the  board.  Unless  the  policy  of  the  board  is  changed,  restric- 
tions will  be  enlarged  little  by  little  until  some  fine  morning  we  will 

I awake  to  the  fact  tliat  all  of  the  products  of  foreign  soils  are  forbidden 
entry  into  the  United  States.    Before  that  time  arrives  it  is  probable 
that  foreign  countries  will  enact  reprisal  measures.    Already  Canada  has 
restricted  the  importation  of  fresh  peaches  and  peach  nursery  stock  from 
certain  States  of  the  United  States.    There  may  be  no  connection  between 
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t.Viis.and  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board,  out  T.^hat  about  recent  state- 
mfetits  ribeived  in  this  country  from  French  nurserymen  to  the  effect  that 
if  the  policy  of  the  I.H.B.  is  continued  the  Fi-ench  will  ask  their  Gov- 
ernment to  pass  restrictions  against  American  farm  products.    At  present 
the  F.H.B.  has  the  support  of  organized  American  farms,  "but  what  will 
they  thiii?:  when  foreign  countries  "begin  their  reprisals?" 

Department  of        An  editorial  entitled  "Comraendahle  Curiosity,"  in  Engineering 
Agriculture  News-Record  for  July  9,  says;  "For  a  considerable  time  engineers  have 
2            gone  along  with  the  theory  that  cement  is  cement,  that  concrete  is  con- 
crete whatever  its  exposure  and  its  use,  and  that  provided  the  cement 
passes  certain  uniform  standard  specifications,  its  obligations  are  end- 
ed.   The  making  of  concrete  is  a  delicate  operation,  which  has  many  com- 
ponents and  any  one  of  them  may  affect  the  final  result.    Cement  is  only 
one  of  the  elements  and  there  are  many  reasons  to  believe  that  the  ordi- 
nary cement  of  commerce  will  in  all  but  a  few  instances  make  an  adequate 
concrete  provided  the  other  elements  are  properly  looked  after.  There 
is  a  tendency,  therefore,  to  discourage  such  examinations  as 
A.T,  Goldbeck  (Chief,  Division  of  Tests,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads)  made  in 
his  American  Society  for  Testing  llaterials  paper,  abstracted  on  p. 64,  to 
say  why  worry  about  the  cement  when  there  are  so  many  things  that  need 
greater  worrying  over;  let's  teach  our  workmen  and  educate  our  foremen 
and  reason  with  our  contractors  and  our  engineers  until  they,  who  taken 
together,  are  making  the  poor  concrete,  begin  to  practice  what  a  few 
enlightened  students  of  concrete  are  preaching.    Then  when  we  have  cured 
some  of  these  obvious  diseases  can  we  commence  to  look  into  the  cement.  . 
But  Mr.  G-oldbeck  has  discounted  this  kind  of  criticism  by  admitting  the 
facts  that  lead  up  to  it,  but  admitting  those  facts  he  very  wisely  points 
out  that  there  are  some  things  we  do  not  know  about  cement  and  that 
there  are  some  things  we  would  like  to  have  in  cement  for  the  special 
purpose  with  which  he  is  concerned.    This  is  a  desirable  kind  of  in- 
quisitive thinking  that  provokes  study  which  in  turn  will  bring  about 
worth  while  results.  Can  not  such  scientific  curiosity  be  profitably 
extended  into  the  whole  field  of  the  cement  specification,  rather  than 
to  confine  it  merely  to  those  properties  peculiar  to  highway  concrete? 
We  are  having  brought  to  our  attention  more  and  more  the  unreliability 
of  cement  testing.    Certain  investigations  made  by  Government  bureaus, 
and  unfortunately  withheld  so  far  from  publication,  show  that  for  samples 
of  the  same  cement,  carefmlly -selected,  packed  and  shipped  so  as  to  in- 
sure identify  of  product,  equally  competent  laboratories  produce  widely 
varying  results  under  the  standard  specification  for  testing.    The  same 
laboratory,  or  a  group  of  laboratories  under  the  same  direction  can 
sometimes  get  concordant  tests,  but  who  knows  which  of  the  methods  is 
the  right  one,  when  different  experts  interpret  standard  test  methods 
differently.    Shall  we  discard  as  -■y.ira&able  a  cement  which  one  labora- 
tory will  certify  to  pass  a  specification  and  another  will  reject  or 
are  we  to  begin  to  question  whether  possibly  our  so-called  tests  really 
indicate  Tirhat  they  are  supposed  to  indicate?  " 
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Sectiorx  4 
I/iAPKST  qUOTATIOKS 

Farm  Products         July  16:    Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $14.60  for  the  top  and 

$13,45  to  $14.35  for  the  "bulk.    Medium  and  good  "beef  steers  $8  to  $13.25; 
hutcher  cows  and  heifers  $4  to  $12.50;  feeder  steers  $5.75  to  $8.25; 
light  and  medium  weight  veal  calves  $10  to  $12.50;  fat  lambs  $13.25  to 
$15.45;  feeding  lamhs  $13  to  $14.75;  yearlings  $10  to  $13.50  and  fat 
ewes  $5  to  $9. 

East  Shore  Cohhler  potatoes  closed  at  $5  to  $6.50  per  harrel  in 
city  markets  and  mostly  $5.50  to  $5,75  f4  0.'b.  Cantaloupes  were  in  rather 
light  demand  and  prices  declined  sharply.    California  Salmon  Tints  ranged 
$2-25  to  $3  per  standard  45  in  consming  centers.    Delaware  and  Marj'-land 
Transparent  apples  50«4  to  $1  lower  at  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  hushel  hasket 
in  eastern  markets,  low  as  75j^  in  New  York.    Watermelons  generally  high- 
er.   Georgia  and  South  Carolina  Tom  Watson  watermelons  S2-30  pound  aver- 
age ranged  $300  to  $650  "Bulk  per  car  in  distrihuting  centers;  24-28 
po\md  melons  returning  $150  to  $325  to  growers  at  Valdosta,  Ga.  Georgia 
Elberta  peaches  advanced  to  $2.75  to  $3  per  hushel  hasket  in  New  York 
City,  hut  ranged  50^  to  75/  lower  elsewhere  .at  $2-25  to  $2.75  per  carrier 
or  "basket. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  Isutter:    New  York  42  I/2/;  Chicago  43^; 
Philadelphia  44  l/2{^;  Boston  4495. 

Closing  grain  prices  July  16,  1925:    No.l  dark  northern,  Minneap- 
olis $1.62  to  $1.79.    No. 2  red  winter,  Chicago  $1.60  to  $1.61;  St. Louis 
$1.60  to  $1.62;  Kansas  City  $1.61  to  $1.63.    No. 2  hard  winter,  Chicago 
$1.55  1/2  to  $1.57;  St.  Louis  $1.59  to  $1.60;  Kansas  City  $1.54  to 
$1.62.    No. 3  mi2:ed  com,  Minneapolis  $1.05.    No. 2  mixed  com  Kansas  City 
$1.07.    No. 2  yellow  com,  Chicago  $1.11  I/2  to  $1.12;  St.  Louis  $1.12  l/2; 
Kansas  City  $1.15  to  $1.17.    No. 3  yellow  com  Chicago  $1.11;  Minneapolis 
$1.11.    No. 2  white  com,  Chicago  $1.09  l/4  to  $1.10;  Kansas  City  $1.07  to 
$1.08.    No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  44  I/2  to  47  1/4^;  Minneapolis  43  3/8 
to  43  7/8/;  St.  Louis  47  3/4^;  Kansas  City  48  I/2/. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  advanced  28 
points,  closing  at  24. 73^  per  lb.  New  York  July  future  contracts  ad- 
vanced 26  points,  closing  at  24. 14^  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr,  Econ.)  . 

Industrials  and         Average  closing  price  .July  16,  July  15,  July  16,  1924 

Railroads                    20  Industrials  133.50  133.40  96.85 

20  R.R.  stocks  99,42  99.16  88.08 
(Wall  St.  Jour..  .July  17.) 
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GEAIiT  FLTIUESS  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says:   "A  committee  of 

TBADIKG-  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  will  sulDnit  to  the  merahers  within  a  few 

days  a  plan  for  the  creation  of  a  new  clearing  house  and  the  adoption 
of  a  new  program  for  clearing  trades  in  grain  futures ,  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  correct  conditions  of  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  complained. 
The  committee  has  not  ccmpleted  its  work,  "but  its  members  have  said  that  the  plan 
will  be  quite  similar  to  that  in  operation  in  Winnipeg  and  in  some  of  the  sms-Zier 
markets  in  this  comrbry.  ...A  man  who  has  spent  all  of  his  working  life  on.  the  floor 
of  the  Beard  of  Trade,  and  who  is  directly  concerned  in  the  activities  of  the  Clear- 
ing House  Committee,  was  asked  to  write  an  explanation  of  this  new  jJ.an  and  its  ef- 
fect on  all  who  have  contact  with  the  hoard.    He  reports:   'An  effort  is  to  he  made 
to  install  a  clearing  system  that  will  estahlish  exactly  at  the  end  of  each  day  just 
who  is  long  or  short  any  contract  made  that  day  and  eliminate  the"  irdividnals  or 
films  who  have  taken  intermediate  part  in  the  maki^:^g  of  that  contract..  ..Under. the 
present  system,  a  firm  sells  a  certain  amount  ox  grara  to  another  firm  and  that  firm 
sells  to  another  and  so  on,  until  the  amount  sold  is  delivered  hy  the  original  seller. 
In  the  meantime,  every  firm  that  has  participated  in  the  transaction  is  liahle  for 
the  contract  entered  into  urtil  it  is  closed,  which  might  talce  several  months...!." 


RUBBER  CONDITIONS         An  Associated  press  dispatch  tc-dsy  says:   'difficulties  of  the 
American  ruhher  interests  because  of  the  unprecedented  rise  in  the 
price  of  crude  rubber  were  laid  before  the  State  Department  July  17 
by  a  committee  headed  by  Frederick  C.  Hood,  of  VJatertown,  Mass.    The  conference  with 
Secretary  Kellogg  was  held  at  the  invitation  of  President  Coolidge.    It  was  contend- 
ed by  the  committee  that  the  high  prices  are  due  to  restrictions  imposed  by  British 
interests  which  control  the  crude  rubber  supply.    'It  was  not  charged,  however,  that 
there  was  any  discrimination  against  America*  as  the  restrictions  applied  generally. 
A  memorial  prepared  in  the  name  of  the  rubber  association  was  left  with  Secretary 
Kellogg,  who  assured  the  committee  it  would  be  given  careful  consideration.    No  in- 
dication was  given,  however,  of  the  means  by  which  the  Goverriment  might  seek  relief 
for  the  American  rubber  industry  through  diplomatic  channels.'' 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Manila  to-day  says;  "The  Bureau  cf  Forestry 
has  prepared  a  bill  for  the  next  legislature  providing  for  the  leasing  of  approxi- 
mately 125,000  acres  of  land  in  Cotobato  Province,  where  success  m  growing  rubber 
has  been  demonstrated.    The  bill  provides  for  leasing  the  land  to  any  company  agree- 
ing to  plant  it  for  rubber  trees.    The  life  of  the  leases  would  be  twenty-five  years 
with  privilege  of  renewal  for  a  like  period.    The  Government  would  assess  no  taxes 
against  the  land  during  the  first  twenty-five-year  period." 

A  dispatch  from  Gomez  Palacio,  Mexico,  to-day  says:  "As  a  result  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  price  of  rubber,  production  of  crude  guayule  rubber  in  Northern 
I  Mexico  has  been  greatly  stimulated  during  the  last  few  weeks.     Shipments  to  the 
United  States  and  Europe  are  being  made  at  the  rate  of  1,000  tons  a  month  and,  with 
the  resumption  of  other  factories  soon,  this  output  will  be  increased  considerably." 
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Business  An  editorial  in  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  for  July  18  says:  "The 

Situation  crop  situation  is  reascnaoly  good  and  prices  are  fair.    ?his  leaves  a  marg- 
in of  profit.    Farmers,  indeed,  are  in  a  considerably  improved  financial 
position  and  have  made  progress  in  paying  off  their  debts.    This  is  noted 
"by  the  fact  that  in  many  of  the  farm  districts,  the  local  banks  are  show- 
ing an  increasing  ability  to  take  care  of  their  own  commitments  without 
leaning  too  heavily,  as  in  past  days,  on  the  Federal  Reserve  system.  Farm 
communities  are  now  busy  with  their  crops  but  are  expected  to  increase 
their  purchases  for  personal  and  domestic  uses  as  soon  as  crop  prospects 
become  more  definite.    Types  of  business  which  are  already  benefiting 
from  farm  progress  are;  mail  order,  fertilizer,  automobiles  and  related 
industries,  and  lumber.    Along  with  the  improvement  in  purely  agricultural 
pursuits,  there  has  been  a  decided  change  for  the  better  in  the  packing 
industry.    It  is  easily  seen  that  the  general  farm  situation  is  rapidly 
returning  to  normal  so  far  as  its  financial  aspects  are  concerned.  The 
situation  here  is  quite  mixed  but,  on  the  whole,  firming  tendency  is 
noted.    As  previously  expressed,  steel  prices  for  the  first  time  in  months 
are  commencing  to  show  stability.    Metal  prices,  likewise,  have  started 
an  liiptrend.    Petroleum  prices  are  considerably  above  those  of  a  year  ago. 
Rubber  is  much  higher.    Grain  prices  are  off  from  the  year's  peak  but  are 
still  about  Z0%  above  those  of  a  year  ago  this  time.    Cotton  prices  are 
weak  due  to  the  outlook  for  an  exceptionally  large  crop.    With  buyers  show- 
ing a  disposition  to  enter  the  maiket  for  autumn  requirements  on  an  in- 
creasingly large  scale,  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  important  commodir* 
ties  will  be  advanced  moderately  in  price." 

Grain  Market-        An  editorial  in  The  American  Fertilizer  for  July  11  says:  "The 
I  ing  Company    dissolution  of  the  G-rarn  Marketing  Co!3pa£iJ',  .      which  is  now  announced, 
I  was  foreshadowed  several  months  ago,  when  the  plan  -co  sell  $4,000,000  of 

j  stock  to  farmers  failed.    Nor  can  this  failtire  be  justly  attributed  to  the 

!  action  of  officials,  who  prevented  the  sale  of  the  stock  in  certain  States* 

Famers  had  already  refused  to  buy  in  many  States  where  there  was  no 
official  opposition.    The  dissolution  of  the  corporation  ends  the  most 
ambitious  attempt  at  cooperative  marketing  that  has  been  planned  since  the 
war.    The  immediate  cause  of  the  failure  was  one  that  has  wrecked  many 
cooperatives — the  lack  of  working  capital.    The  wheat  crop  is  harvested 
within  a  few  weeks.    The  -ultimate  consumer  buys  his  share  day  by  day 
throughout  the  year.    Meantime  someone  must  hold  the  crop.     The  farmer  is 
himself  ustially  short  of  working  capital,  and  can  not  do  it.    So  the 
middleman  appears.    He  is  entitled  to  interest  on  his  Investment,  storage 
and  insurance  charges,  and  also  to  an  extra  profit  for  the  risk  he  takes 
I  of  a  falling  market.     If  the  farmers  wish  to  sell  cooperatively,  they  must 

provide  this  capital,  pay  the  charges  and  take  the  risk," 


Phosphate  in.  A  Cap©  ;  Town  dispatch  to  the  press  of  July  17  states  that  The 
Wrica        Argus  reports  the  discovery  of  valuable  deposits  of  phosphates  about 

twenty-five  miles  from  Cape  Town.    The  phosphate  area  is  described  as 

covering  about  seven  square  miles. ' 

on  An  editorial  in  The  Pittsburgh  Post  for  July  9  says:  "L.H.Wible, 

Pennsylvania    director  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 

1^  '         Agriculture,  announces  that  the  triennial  farm  census  discloses  that 
10,378  Pennsylvania  farmers  have  radio  receiving  sets.    As  the  figures 
were  gathered  in  the  latter  part  of  last  year,  however,  there  are  no 
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donlDt  a  consideralDly  larger  n^jmlDer  on  the  farms  of  the  State  now.  Still 
the  ntimher  falls  very  far  short  of  the  n-umher  of  autoraohiles  owned  "by 
Pennsylvania  farmers.     It  was  reported  last  year  that  145,440,  or  seventyr^^ 
two  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  of  the  State  had  motor  cars.    Ten  years  ago, 
however,  only  seven  per  cent  had  cars.    A  similar  increase  in  the  numher 
of  radio  sets  in  the  rural  regions  may  he  expected.  .  .  -The  fanr^er  is  also 
enabled  by  the  radio  to  receive  promptly  news  that  is  of  imiDortance  to 
him  such  as  weather  forecasts  and  market  reports.    Some  broadcasting  sta=- 
tions  specialize  in 'matter  of  interest  to  agricultural  coionunit  ies.  Talks 
on  methods  of  raising  larger  and  better  crops,  on  improving  the  livestock 
and  on  managing  the  farm  more  economically  are  given  frequently.  Those 
things  can  not  fail  to  win  farmers  over  to  radio.    There  are  about 
202,000  farmers  in  Pennsylvania.     The  triennial  census  report  that  only 
10,578  of  them  have  installed  receiving  sets  shows  that  there  ezists  a 
rich  field  for  radio  salesmen  in  the  rural  districts." 


.  Section  3 
MJ.EKET  QUOTATIOITS. 

Farm  Products         July  17:    East  Shore  Virginia  Irish  Cobbler  potatoes  declined  50/ 
to  75/  in  eastern  markets  to  $5  to  $6  per  barrel,  f.o.-.'^c.  trading  at  East 
Shore  points  was  25^  to  50j^  lower  at  $5.50  to  $5.75.    Georgia  Elberta 
peaches  mostly  $2,25  to  $2.75  per  bushel  basket  and  six-basket  carrier 
in  consuming  centers^  $1.75  to  $2  f.o.b.  I/Iacon,    Cantaloupes  dropped  $1 
to  $1.50  in  eastern  markets.    Georgia  Tom  Watson  watermelons,  22-30  pound 
average  sold  at  a  range  of  $300  to  $550  bulk  per  car  in  terminal  markets, 
top  of  $675  for  30  pound  stock  in  Chicago. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $14,40  for  the  top  and  $13.10  to 
$14,25  for  the  bulk.    Medium  and  good  beef  steers  $8  to  S13.25;  butcher 
cows  and  heifers  $3»75  to  $12.50°  feeder  steers  $5-75  to  $8-25-  veal 
calves  $10  to  $12.50-  fat  lambs  $13  to  $15-25;  feeding  lambs  $13  to 
-  ■  $14,75;  yearlings  $10  to  $13,50  and  fat  eves  $5  to  $9. 

Grain  prices  quoted  July  17i:     No,l  dark  northern,  Minneapolis 
$1.67  1/2  to  $1.84  1/2.     No. 2  red  winter,  Chicago  $1»62  l/4  to  $1.64; 
St.  Louis  $1.62  to  $1.67;  Kansas  City  $1.65  to  $1.65,    lTo.2  hard  winter, 
Chicago  $1,.58  l/4  to  $1.60  1/2;  St.  Louis  $1.55  to  $lc55  l/2;  Kansas  City 
$1.57  to  $1.63.    No. 2  mixed  corn,  Chicago  $1.08  1/4;  Kansas  City  $1.07  to 
$1.08,     No. 2  yellow  corn,  Chicago  $1.12  l/2;  St.  Louis  $1.13;  Kansas  City 
$1.15.    No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  $1.10  I/2  to  $1.11  l/4.    No. 2  white 
corn,  St.  Louis  $1,10  to  $l.li;  Kansas  City  SI. 08.  No. 3  white  corn, 
Chicago  $1.08.     No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  45  3/4  to  48^;  St.  Louis 
47  3/4/;  No. 2  white  oats,  Kansas  City  49^ 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter;     New  York  43  1/25^;  Chicago 
42  1/2/;  Philadelphia  44^^;  Boston  449^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ. ) , 
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MCCAEL  BANS  FIELD  The  press  of  July  19  states  that  the  125,000  field  employees 
EMPLOYEES'  ALLOW-  in  the  Federal  service  must  be  paid  strictly  on  a  cash  basis  and 
ANCES  no  qtiarters  or  household  furnishings  provided  by  the  Government  ex- 

cept in  those  instances  specifically  authorized  by  Congress,  '  \ 
Comptroller  General  McCarl  ruled  July  18.    The  Comptroller  General 
makes  specific  reference  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  his  decision. — point  in 
out  that  the  Weather  Bureau  furnishes  living  quarters,  heat  and  light  for  observers 
and  their  families  in  places  where  there  are  no  Government- owned  buildings.  The 
Bureau  of  P^^ant  Industry,  he  declared,  supplies  dwellings  and  heat  for  superintend- 
ents of  field  stations. 

"In  view  of  the  long  standing  practice,"  the  decision  reads,  "no  objection 
will  be  raised  prior  to  June  20,  1926,  to  contracting  for  personal  services  in  the 
field  partly  on  the  basis  of  quarters,  maintenance  or  equipment  furnished  for  per- 
sonal use  by  the  Government,  but  if  identical  or  similar  provisions  of  law  to  those 
herein  set  forth  are  enacted  for  the  fiscal  year,  1927,  and  in  the  absence  of  ex- 
press statutory  authority  therefor,  the  practice  must  be  discontinued  June  X,1926, 
and  thereafter  compensation  paid  solely  on  a  cash  basis." 


ECONOMIC  INSTI-  The  press  of  July  19  states  that  enlargement  of  the  work  of  the 

TUTE  MOVED        Institute  for  Research  in  Land  Economics  and  Public  Utilities  is  ex- 
pected to  be  made  possible  through  the  affiliation  which  has. just 
been  agreed  to  with  Northwestern  University,  and  throtigh  the  removal 
of  headquarters  of  the  institute  from  Madison,  Wis.,  to  Chicago.    Topics  to  be  in- 
vestigated by  the  institute  under  its  enlarged  plan  as  announced  by  Dr. Richard  T.Ely, 
director,  inclme  the  question  of  what  is  the  proper  balance  between  the  impTove- 
ments  to  be  put  upon  land  and  the  value  of  the  land,  the  question  of  fair  rent  and 
rent  regulation,  the  question  of  what  is  the  trend  of  living  habits  in  American  conr- 
inunities  as  they  affect  housing  requirements,  the  question  of  the  relation  of  changes 
in  land  values  to  changes  in  population,  and  the  question  of  farm  tenancy,  and  the 
place  it  should  occupy  in  the  general  system  of  land  tenure. 


HA.Y  CUEING  A  Madison,  Wis.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  July  19  states  that 

experimental  engineers  of  the  department  of  agriculture,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  reported  Jvly  18  on  a  new  method  in  haymaking  recently 
demonstrated  at  Genesee  depot  experimental  fSnne.    By  means  of  a  high  pressure  hot 
air  fan  new  moun  hay  was  ready  for  baling  8  hours  after  raking.      Besides  obviating 
the  two  or  three  weeks'  field  drying,  the  artificial  process  eliminates  the  risk  of 
moisture  damage  and  pests/ 


MICHELIS  HEADS  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Rome  July  17  states  that 

AGRICULTURAL  Giuseppe  de  Michelis,  Commissioner  General  of  Emigration,  has  been  ap- 
IJTSTITUTE  pointed  president  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

Signer  de  Michelis  was  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  the  Nitti  and 

Gioltti  cabinets. 
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Section  2 

BritiBb  An  editorial  in  The  Field  (London)  for  Jidy  2  says:  "We  have  "been 

Agriculture  moved  to  reflection  "by  reading-  the  report  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
on  the  prices  and  supplies  of  agricultural  produce  in  1924.     It  is  there 
stated  that  last  year  home  produce  accounted  for  only  IS  per  cent  of  the 
wheat  consumed  "by  the  Nation,  just  40  per  cent  of  the  meat,  17  per  cent 
of  the  "butter,  31  per  cent  of  the  cheese,  and  50  per  cent  of  the  eggs. 
During  the  year  the  Nation  "bought  agricultural  produce  from  overseas  at 
a  cost  of  several  hundred  million  pounds.    Well,  this  may  "be  a  sound 
enough  state  of  affairs  for  an  industrial  country  with  a  flourishing  ex- 
port trade,  "but  when  G-reat  Britain  is  una"ble  to  find  work  for  one-and-a- 
quarter  million  of  her  people,  such  facts  do  call  for  serious  attention 
not  only  from  statesmen  but  also  from  every  thinking  citizen.    Until  the 
nineteenth  century  farming  was  the  paramount  industry  of  the  country. 
Since  then  the  rapid  development  of  uroan  industries  has  a"bsorhed  the 
national  energies  to  the  exclusion  of  agriculture,  and  to-day  it  seems 
that  we  are  paying  the  penalty.    It  is  not  surprising  that  there  is  a 
growing  feeling  that  the  time  has  come  for  agriculture  to  he  treated  more 
as  a  national  asset  which  could  provide  "both  food  and  a  livelihood  for  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  population.    As  a  statesmen  recently  said,  our 
present  economic  structure  somewhat  resem"bles  an  inverted  pyramid,  and  it 
is  essential  that  agriculture — the  one  hasic  industry — should  he  developed 
to  steady  the  whole.     It  is  not  easy  to  define  what  is  wrong  with  British 
agriculture.     It  is  not  that  the  farmer  does  not  know  his  job,  which  in 
present  circumstances  is  to  make  a  living  from  his  holding  as  best  he 
can.    In  this  he  succeeds  tolerably  well. — The  free  use  of  capital  and 
labor  on  the  land  to  secure  maximum,  production  is  ideal  from  the  national 
point  of  view,  but  it  is  far  from  clear  that  it  offers  the  farmer  any 
prospect  of  larger  net  returns.     In  recent  years  circunBtances  have 
driven  farmers  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  tendency  has  been  to 
cut  down  outlay  wherever  possible  by  laying  down  land  to  grass.    Nor  can 
any  defects  in  our  agriculture  be  fairly  attributed  to  a  lack  of  small 
family  holdings.    In  short,  one  is  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  what  is 
needed  to  put  new  life  into  agriculture  is  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
national  outlook.    A  deplorable  feature  of  the  industrialization  of 
England  has  been  the  estrangement  from  the  land  of  the  majority  of  the 
population,  with  the  result  that  for  every  elector  whose  interests  are 
botmd  up  with  rrjai  England,  there  are  now  five  to  whom  agriculture  means 
nothing.     Since  the  war  there  have  been  one  or  two  hasty  attempts  to 
arouse  the  conscience  of  town  dwellers  to  the  need  for  greater  production 
from  the  land  of  this  country,  hut  they  failed  because  the  electorate  had 
not  been  educated  to  realize  the  national  value  of  agriculture.  Looking 
abroad  we  find  that  our  neighbors  have  been  wiser.    The  prosperity  of  the 
thickly  populated  countryside  of  Germany  and  Denmark  is  based  upon  the 
active  goodwill  of  the  whole  population,  and  everything  possible  is  done 
by  benevolent  governments  to  encourage  production.    We  know  as  well  as 
they  that  arable  land  produces  more  food  and  employs  more  labor  than 
grassland.     Investigations  in  this  country  have  shown  that  the  amount  of 
labor  employed  on  arable  farms  is  about  twice  that  employed  on  grass  farms^ 
and  that  the  amount  of  human  food  produced  is  more  than  three  times  as 
great.    Yet  as  a  nation  we  have  been  content  to  make  little  use  of  this 
knowledge.     In  ordinary  circumstances  G-reat  Britain  now  grows  enough  pro- 
duce to  feed  her  population  for  ten  weeks  in  the  year;  for  the  remaining 
forty- two  supplies  from  overseas  are  necessary. . .National  goodwill  and 
Government  encouragement  can  do  much,  but  those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in 
fanning  will  have  to  play  the  leading  part  in  the  revival  of  our  industry." 
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Canadian  An  editorial  in  The  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  for  July  4  says:  "The 

Gr.ain  Pools    wheat  pool  of  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  after  marketing  a  large  part  of  the 
1924  crop  of  wheat,  is  uow  busy  seeking  to  strengthen  its  control  "by 
signing  up  an  additional  two  million  acres  before  harvest.    The  pool  has 
800  committees  at  work  representing  the  wheat  cooperative  grain  growers' 
association,  Tarmers'  Union  and  local-  business  men.   .These  committees 
are  canvassing  in  various  parts  of  Saskatchewan  and  expect  the  sign-up 
drive  to  place  75  per  cent  of  the  wheat  acreage  into  the  channels  of 
cooperative  marketing.    Coincident  with  the  new  wheat  campaign,  a  coarse 
grain  pool  is  also  being  organized.    The  provisions  of  the  membership  con- 
tract run  parallel  to  those  of  the  wheat  contract  and  cover  oats,  barley, 
rye  and  flax.    Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  which  growers  are  asked 
to  sign,  the  wheat  pool  will  become  the  sales  agent  for  coarse  grains 
while  elevators  under  contract  to  the  wheat  pool  will  act  as  local  handl- 
ing agents. .. .The  Minnesota  official  organ  of  the  growers  hits  the  nail 
squarely  on  the  head  when  it  says  the  Canadian  farmer  is  depending  upon 
his  own  marketing  organization,  while  the  American  farmer  has  been  de-» 
pending  upon  the  42  cent  tariff." 

Chinese  Flour        An  editorial  in  Modem  Miller  for  July  4  says:  "Conditions  in  China 
favor  flour  importations  and  some  heavy  purchases  have  been  made  recently 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.     China  has  modern  flour  mills  and  Shanghai  with  mor© 
than  20  mills  has  a  capacity  of  26,000  barrels  daily.    China  is  in  a 
serious  turmoil  and  the  mills  of  Shanghai  and  Worth  China  are  not  apt  to 
function  normally. .Just  how  China, is  going  to  restore  order  and  permit 
flour  distribution  on  a  safe  basis  is  not  in  evidence.    But  it  appears 
that  China  will  need  a  lot  of  flour  to  feed  its  numerous  armies  and  ward 
off  hunger." 

Food  Prices  The  retail  food  index  issued  by  the  United  Statea  Department  of 

Labor  through  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shows  that  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  two  per  cent  in  the  retail  cost  of  food  in  June, 1925, 
as  compared  with  May,  1925.    The  index  number  (1913     100.0)  was  151.6 
in  May  and  155.0  in  June.    For  the  year  period,  Jme  15,  1924,  to  June  15, 
1925,  the  increase  in  all  articles  of  food  combined  was  approximately  9 
per  cent.    For  the  twelve-year  period,  June  15,  1913,  to  June  15,1925, 
the  increase  in  all  articles  of  food  combined  was  about  58.5  per  cent. 

Freight  Rates         An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  July  17  says:  "Accord- 
ing to  official  announcement  now  made  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
will  begin  a  general  probe  of  the  western  railroad  situation  on  the  first 
of  September  next.    Current  dispatches  indicate  that  the  investigation 
thus  planned  will  have  a  twofold  purpose.     It  will,  on  the  one  hand, 
endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  justice  in  the  claims  of  the 
farmers  to  lower  rates  than  those  now  in  effect  in  that  territory  and, 
on  the  other,  to  determine  by  study  of  the  earnings  of  the  carrier  con>- 
panies  involved  not  only  whether  the  transportation  industry  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country  can  stand  lower  rates  but  apparently  also  whether 
higher  rates  are  indicated  in  the  circumstances.    Such  a  study  if  care- 
fully and  fearlessly  made  ought  to  do  a  good  deal  to  clear  up  a  troubled 
and  important  situation.    Prompt  action  pz*emised  upon  facts  clearly 
brought  to  light  might  well  be  of  distinct  service  to  the  farmers,  the 
railroads  and  the  country  alike  " 
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Hop  Demand  A  report  on  the  hop-grovring  industry  of  Canada,  issued  by  the 

in  Canada    Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  states  that  while  it  is  not  an  important  in- 
dustry at  present,  there  are  pertinent  factors  which  make  it  capable  of 
considerable  expansion.    Efforts  in  this  line  are  being  made  because  the 
increasing  output  of  her  breweries,  due  to  the  extension  of  sales  through- 
out the  Dominion,  and  most  recently  in  Ontario,  require  greatly  increased 
importations  of  hops. 

South  America's      Significant  facts  concerning  the  present-day  foreign  trade  of 
Trade  South  American  coijntries  are  brought  out  in  a  pamphlet,  "South  America's 

Trade"  just  published  by  the  foreign  commerce  department  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.    The  pamphlet  contains  a  series  of 
tables  from  the  official  South  American  and  United  States  statistics, 
showing  the  chief  commodities  bought  and  sold  by  each  country,  the  best 
customers  and  chief  suppliers,  and  other  iiaportant  statistical  informa- 
tion.    Individual  tables  are  given,  showing  United  States  trade  with  each 
republic.    The  figures  used  are  in  general  for  1923,  these  being  the 
latest  available  in  detail  for  all  countries,  according  to  the  department, 
A  statement  issued  by  the  department,  based  upon  figures  contained  in  the 
pamphlet,  states  that  the  United  States  is  South  America's  best  customer, _ 
In  1923  Colombia  sent  85.5  per  cent  of  her  exports,  over  80  per  oent 
coffee,  to  the  United  States;  Chile,  46  per  cent,  largely  nitrate  of  soda; 
Ecuador,  43,1  per  cent,  over  70  per  cent  cacao;  Brazil,  41.3  per  cent, 
over  80  per  cent  coffee;  Peru,  39.7  per  cent,  chiefly  copper;  Bolivia, 
35  per  cent,  over  90  per  cent  tin  ore;  Venezuela,  25.9  per  cent,  nearly 
two- thirds  coffee;  Argentina,  11,6  per  cent,  with  flax  seed  and  hides  and 
skins  leading;  Paraguay,  9  per  cent,  quebracho  extract  accounting  for  95 
per  cent;  and  Uruguay,  5,6  per  cent,  unmanufactured  wool  representing  67 
per  cent  of  the  amoinit.    It  is  of  interest  to  note,  says  the  department, 
that  during  the  same  year,  1923,  only  two  South  American  republics  took 
more  than  one  per  cent  of  the  total  United  States  esports;  Argentina 
taking  2,7  per  cent  and  Brazil  1.1  per  cent, 

Soviet  Crops  The  grain  crops  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  current  year  will 

amount  to  63,540,000  tons,  with  an  additional  2,880,000  tons  of  left-over 
stocks,  according  to  estimates  of  the  Planning  Commission  of  the  Soviet 
Commissariat  of  Agriculture,  received  by  the  Russian  Information  Bureau 
in  this  country.    The  estimate  is  cons iderablsr.  higher  than  figures  pub- 
lished earlier  in  the  year  and  20  per  cent  higher  than  the  harvests  of 
last  year.    According  to  the  Planning  Commission,  7,650,000  tons  of  grain 
will  be  available  for  export.     (Press,  July  17.) 

Tenant  Farmers       An  editorial  in  The  Michigan  Farmer  for  July  11  says;"  In  the 

West  they  are  now  trying  a  new  plan.  The  La^ra Rockefeller  Foundation  is 
backing  a  corporation  which  has  for  its  object  the  purchase  of  farm  land 
and  tenanting  it  with  the  thought  that  it  will  be  eventually  sold  to  the 
tenant.  The  strong  point  in  this  plan  is  that  the  corporation  will  have 
experts  advise  the  tenants  so  that  they  can  get  maximum  returns  from  their 

t lands.     In  a  proposition  of  this  sort  the  company  must  of  necessity  be 
interested  in  the  success  of  its  patrons,  and  do  all  it  can  to  help  bring 
it  about.    One  of  the  chief  objections  to  farming  is  that  it  requires 
quite  a  little  capital,  especially  to  do  it  right.    But  it  seems  that 
with  the  backing  of  a  good  corporation  and  under  its  direction,  an  ambi- 
tious yoijng  man  can  become  an  owner  in  due  time,  and  also  become  a  better 
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famer*    It  is  hoped  that  this  experiment  will  prove  a  success.     If  it  is, 
it  may  result  in  sirailar  institutions  heing  developed  in  other  sections 
of  the  country  to  m;3ke  farm  OTOership  possihle  to  many,  to  whom  it  has 
"been  almost  1115)03311316  before*" 


Section  3 

Department  bf 

Agriculture  Sioux  City  Live  Stock  Hecord  for  July  14  says:  "This  paper  is  in 

hearty  accord  with  the  following  excerpt  from  the  recent  address  of 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Jardine,  and  comments  thereon  from  the  Omaha 
Journal-Stockman. .. In  his  wholly  admirable  address  at  Ames,  Iowa,  last 
week.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Jardine  touched  on  a  phase  of  the  agri- 
cultural situation  that  both  politicians  and  economists  have  recognized 
for  many  years  but  have  apparently  been  afraid  to  handle,  the  large  ex- 
pansion in  unreraunerative  farm  area.    The  Secretary's  position  on  this 
matter  is  clear  and  boldly  stated.    He  said;  'While  considering  the 
problem  of  surpluses,  I  should  add  a  word  ig^regard  to  the  need  of  exer- 
cising a  better  control  over  the  expansion/our  farm  land  area, .. -Fatting 
people  on  land  where  they  can  not  make  a  living  and  where  their  products 
not  only  bring  them  no  profit  but  force  down  the  prices  for  others  does 

not  benefit  any  farmer  '    There  it  is  in  a  nutshell.    At  the  behest 

of  politicians  and  land  speculators  we  have  been  guilty  of  inviting  a 
large  mmiber  of  people  to  settle  on  lands  unfit  for  agriculture  and  they 
are  to-day  eking  out  a  precarious  existence  in  their  attempt  to  farm  these 
lands.    The  taking  up  of  raach  of  this  land  for  agricultural  purposes  was 
not  only  a  serious  error  as  far  as  the  settlers  were  concerned,  but  it 
entailed  a  needless  expense  on  the  cattle  and  sheep  growers  who  had  been 
putting  these  arid  and  semi-arid  areas  to  their  natural  use.  Throughout 
the  entire  period  of  farm  land  ixpansion  the  Journal-Stockman  urged  on 
Congress  the  danger  of  the  indiscriminate  opening  of  these  grazing  areas 
to  settlement.    This  paper  urged  that  the  lands  be  segregated  and  only 
those  areas  suitable  for  irrigation  or  ranching  be  opened,  while  the  pure- 
ly grazing  areas  be  set  aside  for  lease  or  sale  to  cattle  and  sheep  grow- 
ers.   Such  a  course  would  have  prevented  much  needless  suffering  and  in- 
jury to  both  the  farmers  and  the  stock  growers.    As  the  Secretary  very 
clearly  points  out  such  a  course  would  also  have  prevented  the  unremunera- 
tive  surplus  products  of  these  areas  from  tmduly  depressing  the  products 
of  faimers  in  the  strictly  agricultural  sections  of  the  country.  The 
damage  has  been  done,  however,  and  the  whole  country  has  had  to  suffer  for 
the  blunder  in  administration  of  the  public  dominion.    Fortunately  there 
is  no  chance  for  a  repocition  of  -the  mistake  and  the  problem  now  is  to 
make  the  best  of  the  situation.    The  cotmtry  will  certainly  approve  of 
the  Secretary's  position  in  this  matter." 
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Section  4 
MAKKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products         For  the  week  ended  July  17:    Chicago  hog  prices  ranged  from  15  to 
20/  higher  than  a  week  ago;  medium  and  good  "beef  steers  25^  lower  to  75/ 
higher;  butcher  cows  and  heifers  10^  lower  to  75^^  hi^er;  feeder  steers 
steady  to  25^  lower;  fat  lambs  50/  to  $1  lower;  feeding  lambs  steady; 
yearlings  steady  to  50^  higher;  fat  ewes  50  to  75^^  higher. 

Potato  markets  weaker.    East  Shore  Virginia  Irish  Cobblers  declined 
50  to  75^  in  eastern  markets.    F. o.b.  trading  at  East  Shore  points  was 
25  to  50/  lower.    Kansas  and  Missouri  Cobblers  doxvn  $1  to  $1.10  on  the 
Chicago  carlot  market.    Peach  prices  irregular.    Belles  sold  -somewhat 
lower  than  Elbertas.    Cantaloiipes  dropped  $1  to  $1.50  in  eastern  markets.. 

Grain  market  unsettled.    USheat  futures  about  15;^  higher  than  week 
ago  on  spread  black  rust  in  Northwest  and  less  favorable  outl-ook  in  Canada. 
Export  demand  slack  but  fanners  marketing  sparingly  and  mills  absorbing 
bulk  of  receipts.    Com  higher  with  wheat  but  oats  prices  sagging  with 
approach  new  crop  movement. 

Butter  markets  were  firm  and  prices  advanced  about  lyi.  Trade  was 
fairly  active  although  speculative  buying  was  limited.  However,  storage 
holdings  continued  to  increase  steadily. 

Cheese  markets  were  reported  as  somewhat  steadier.    Prices  on  the 
.  Wisconsin  Boards  of  July  10  were  held  unchanged  and  dealers  have  reported 
obtaining  fair  margins  over  these  prices.    Distributing  markets  were  quiet 
but  steady. 

Hay  market  easier  with  increased  offerings.    Demand  slack  with  con-» 
•  sumers  buying  from  hand  to  mouth.    Movement  new  timothy  increasing. 

Feed  markets  fairly  fim.    Wheat  millfeed  offerings  good,  but  in 
light  request.    Demand  for  middlings  better  than  for  bran.    Very  few 
deferred  offerings  which  are  quoted  at  about  spot  prices.    .Cottonseed  meal 
and  cake  strong.    Linseed  meal  is  good  supply  but  domestic  demand  rather 
light. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets 
advanced  8  points  during  the  week.    New  York  July  future  contracts  advanced 
10  points.     (Prepared  by  Ba.  of  Agr.  Econ. ) 
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DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Hepartment  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance.  ^  
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THE  SECBETAEY  AT  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  to-day  reports;  "William  M.Jardine, 

COOPEEATIOIT  IF-  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  put  the  problem  of  agrictdtural  prosperity 
STITUTE  up  to  leaders  of  cooperative  marketing  organizations  yesterday  when 

he  spoke  at  the  opening  session  of  the  American  Institute  of  Coopera- 
tion, "being  conducted  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    It  was  the 
start  of  a  four  weeks »  course  planned  "by  the  institute  to  he  held  in  buildings  of 
the  University  for  the  purpose  of  educating  and  training  executives  for  cooperative 
marketing  associations....;'    The  Secretary  said  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  which 
is  given  in  full  in  the  Ledger:  "The  principle  of  cooperation  cE  consider  to  be  so 
important,  not  only  to  agriculture  but  to  the  national  life  as  a  whole,  that  I  am 
happy  to  place  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the  service  of  this  great  movement." 
■o    A      ^^f^^^^  Pat  tee,  chainnan  of  the  institute  and  manager  of  the  Hew  England  Milk 
Producerst  Association,  presided  at  the  opening  session.    In  his  opening  address  he 
stressed  the  cooperative  movement  as  the  best  means  of  giving  the  producer  equality 
with  other  groxxps,  ^       ^        y  >i  j 


„n  'dispatch  to  the  press  of  July  20  states  that 

Towf^n^c  r  .  ""^^  ^^''^  Monahan,  Lester  Olson  and  Harlan  Leonard. 

lUWA  jiOYb  July  19  became  the  champion  Jmiior  dairy  judges  of  the  world  as  a 

result  of  their  victory  in  an  international  contest  held  in  connection 
with  the  English  Royal  Show,  London  July  18.    The  victory  was  an- 
nounced in  a  cablegram  from  Earl  Weaver,  head  of  the  Dairy  Husbandry  Department  of  • 
lowa  State  College,  who  accompanied  the  team  abroad.    The  team  won  the  American 
judging  title  last  year. 


S^S^Pnl'^'^    .  t  f^'^'S  ^''^^'""^  ^^^^^^  20  states  that  a  special 

WHEAT  SURPLUS    dispatch  from  Bucharest  says  the  Romanian  Government  has  consented 

to  the  export  of  60,000  carloads  of  wheat,  in  view  of  the  good  harvest. 

.         ^   f-  reduction  in  the  export  tax  also  is  granted  because  of  the  prevalent 

iL^fi''^!-      !  !  "'^''^'^  markets.    The  export  of  crude  oil  has  been  abolished, 

aads  the  dispatch. 


TEX/IS  COTTON  POOL        An  Austin,  Tex.,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-da-  states  that  for 
the  past  season  the  Texas  Earn  Bureau  Cotton  Association  returned  to 
was  m.fl.  .  ^     f  ^  members  $33,456,179.    The  final  distribution,  totaling  $5,772,821. 
ZZtlVt^n    ""l  j^-tified  in  saying  that  our  average  price  was  ap- 

proximately $10  a  bale  above  the  average  street  price,"  the  management  say^.  "and 
he  members  are  $2,842,240  better  off  than  had  they  sold  their  cotton  on  thkr 
iocal  markets. " 


SSAIN  EXPORTS  Grain  exports  from  the  United  States  last  week  were  3.330.000 

bushels,  against  4,332.000  bushels  the  week  before.   (Press.  July  21.) 
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British  Beet          An  editorial  in  The  E^ta^rMalazine  _  (London^or  J^y  s^^^^^  a 
SuStr  Sub-  stone  thrown  into  a  pool  sets  up  a  succession  of  ever  enlarging  r^^^  ^ 
silieS        has  the  action  of  the  Government  in  granting  substantial  subsidies  lor 
the  encouragement  of  heet  sugar  manufacture  in  Great  Britain  set  up  an 
ever  widening  circle  of  interest  in  the.  industry.    The  Dutch,  realizing 
the  enormous  incentive  given  hy  the  Government  grants  under  the  Trades 
Facilities  acts  towards  cost  of  buildings  and  machinery,  and  the  promise 
of  large  profits  which  the  liberal  subsidies  voted  would  enable  them  to 
earn,  were  first  in  the  field,  and  with  their  factories  at  Kelham  Cantle. 
and  elsewhere  have  shewn  us  the  way  to  success ...  .But  thus  far  the  stimu- 
lus has  been  that  of  self- interest  alone.    There  has  been  no  broad  out- 
look.   It  has  been  a  case  of  the  Dutch  for  the  Dutch;  the  machinery  mail- 
ers for  the  machinery  makers,  the  refiners  for  the  refiners;  none  caring 
at  all  for  the  original  foundation  of  the  Government's  action  —  the  en- 
couragement of  British  agriculture,  the  discovery  for  the  fanner  of  an 
outlet  for  a  profitable  crop  as  some  sort  of  solatium  or  recompense  for 
the  scurvy  trick  played  upon  him  four  years  ago  when  he  was  promised 
great  things  under  the  Com  Production  act,  because  of  his  patriotic  work 
during  the  war;  and  was  encouraged  to  incur  all  sorts  of  costs  —  even  to 
the  buying  of  his  faim  —  to  enable  him  to  grow  the  crop  that  was  to  be 
subsidized,  only  to  be  told  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  that  the  Government 
of  the  day  could  not — ^because  of  opposition  in  the  towns— ftilfil  its 
promises;  and  must  ignominiously  repeal  the  act,  despite  the  many  ^never 
again'  protests  against  leaving  the  farmer  in  the  lurch  to  which  utter- 
ance had  been  given.    The  difference  between  the  Com  Production  act  sub- 
sidy, and  the  beet  sugar  subsidy — the  reason  why  this  latter  is  to  be 
continued,  even  though  it  be  equally  as  costly  to  the  Nation  as  was  the 
Com  Production  subsidy — is  this,  that  while  in  the  former  case  all  the 
profit  went  to  the  famer,  in  the  case  of  the  Beet  Sugar  subsidy  it  is 
the  Dutch,  and  the  machinery  makers,  and  the  su^r  refiners  who  will  ben- 
efit even  more  than  the  farmers,  so  that  industrial  interests  being 
placated,  the  fanner  is  left  to  the  wolves — to  make  the  best  bargain  he 
can  with  the  industrialists  for  his  produce,  or  just  ignore  the  whole 
thing  and  leave  the  industrialists  in  their  turn  to  the  wolves.    It  is 
only  because  none  can  do  without  him  that  he  has  held  his  own  and  has  ob- 
tained even  a  reasonable  reward  for  his  enterprise  in  undertaking  the 
growing  of  a  new  crOp  which  makes  exceptional  demands  on  his  skill  for  its 
cultivation,  and  leaves  the  matter  of  returns — at  any  rate  in  the  first 
year— an  unknown  quantity.    But  for  his  own  sturdy  independence  and  the 
help  of  the  Government  and  the  Farmers*  Union  he  would  not  have  got  the 
prices  that  he  has  secured  " 

|im  Equipment       An  editorial  in  The  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  for  July  11  says:  "A 
well-known  writer  for  The  Chicago  Tribune,  who  writes  under  the  name 
'Scrutator,*  says  that  a  recent  report  from  the  research  department  of 
the  National  Farm  Equipment  Manufacturers,  suggests  greater  strides  in 
agriculture  in  the  future.    In  the  darkest  days  of  1921,  the  more  effi- 
cient farmers  spent  $209,000,000  for  equipment  and  $610,000,000  for  auto- 
mobiles, a  pretty  substantial  bet  on  the  future  of  their  business  by 
those  who  had  mastered  it.    This  report  says  that  the  output  for  tractors 
and  in^jlements  in  the  first  half  of  1925,  as  shown  by  the  great  expansion 
of  the  pay  rolls  of  such  factories,  is  now  followed  by  an  unusually  light 
demand  for  farm  labor.    The  rate  at  which  labor  is  being  saved  on  the  fam 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  1910  an  average  of  $4.48  worth  of  machr- 
inery  per  acre  of  crops  was  employed,  and  in  1920  an  average  of  $6.43  per 
acre  was  used.    In  the  same  period  the  horses  per  worker  rose  from  1,9  to 
2.4.    As  a  res-ult  the  acres  farmed  per  worker  rose  from  24.6  to  32.6.  As 
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showing  how  farming  is  holding  its  mm  and  how  railroad  freight  rates 
have  not  retarded  the  movement  of  farm  products  to  market,  this  writer 
says  that  fteight  originating  on  Class  1  railroads  was  116,579,252  tons 
in  1924,    109,317,665  tons  in  1923,    111,787,032  tons  in  1922, 
114,068,705  tons  in  1921.    and  110,839,554  tons  in  1920." 

&old  Standard        British  financial  experts  point  out  that  the  greatly  increased 
in  Britain  stability  of  the  pound,  which,  though  it  preceded  actual  return  to  a 

gold  basis,  was  largely  due  to  the  expectation  that  the  return  was  im- 
minent, has  now  hegun  to  exercise  a  modified  influence  on  the  excess  of 
imports  over  exports,  which  in  the  last'  year  had  grown  so  much.  Ac- 
cording to  advices  received  hy  Bankers  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  "by  its 
British  information  service,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  adverse  "balance  in  the  second  half  of  1924  in  any  other 
way  than  as  a  function  of  the  overvaluation  of  the  pound.    In  January 

1924  dollar  exchange  was  quoted  at  4.26,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  index 
number  of  commodity  prices  at  165.4.    The  Board  of  Trade  number  steadi- 
ly declined  until  in  July  it  stood  at  162.6  while  the  exchange  rate  ad- 
vanced until  in  July  it  stood  at  4,37.    From  that  month  the  exchange 
rate  and  the  Board  of  Trade  number  advanced  together,  until  in  January 

1925  the  exchange  rate  stood  at  4.77  and  the  Board  of  Trade  index  at 
171.0.    Since  then,  while  the  exchange  has  advanced  practically  to 
parity  of  4.86,  the  Board  of  Trade  index  number  has  turned  down  and  at 
the  end  of  May  was  159.0. 

Grain  Market-        An  editorial  on  the  Grain  Marketing  Company  in  The  Northwestern 
ing  Company    Miller  for  July  15  says:  "The  trial  has  been  made  and  has  failed  so 
signally  that  this  generation,  at  least,  probably  will  not  witness 
;  another  attempt  to  bring  about  cooperative  marketing  of  grain  on  a  large 
scale.    This  is  the  more  evident  in  the  fact  that  failure  was  not  due  to 
lack  of  practical  success  in  the  conduct  of  the  company's  affairs;  for, 
on  the  contrary,  the  business  was  capably  managed  throughout  the  period 
of  trial  and  a  handsome  profit  was  earned  through  legitimate  trading 
and  storage  operations.    Pinal  abandonment  of  the  scheme  and  dissolution 
of  the  company  was  due  entirely  to  the  refusal  of  the  farmer  to  partici- 
pate.    It  may  be  that  his  refusal  was  in  part  due  to  claims  that  the 
properties  were  turned  in  at  greatly  inflated  values,  although  an  ap- 
praisal by  the  farmers*  representatives  substantiated  the  vendors' 
figures.     It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  farmer  is  not  half  so  much 
concerned  over  cooperative  marketing  as  his  political  saviors  believe 
him  to  be.... As  the  matter  now  stands,  the  grain  grower  seems  destined 
to  continue  to  market  his  crops  through  the  medium  of  unsympathetic  men 
who  will  fight  valiantly  with  one  another  in  their  endeavor  to  make  a 
profit  from  the  grain  they  handle.    They  will  not  cooperate  but  they  un- 
doubtedly will  go  on  struggling  to  such  good  purpose  t.iat  the  net  toll 
taken  from  grain  as  it  moves  to  mill  and  market  will  continue  to  be  so 
!  small  that  no  amount  of  cooperative  effort  can  possibly  compete  with  it. 

Pools  and  grain  growers'  organizations  and  all  sorts  of  schemes  have 
been  presented,  tried  and  failed.    Finally,  a  vast  organization,  with 
facilities  never  before  equaled  in  the  grain  trade,  was  offered  to  the 
service  of  the  farmer  if  he  wanted  it.    He  turned  aside,  and  no  one  can 
be  sure  his  decision  is  not  sound.    It  was  a  fair  trial  and  a  convincing 
decision." 
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Hoover  on  A  San  Jose  dispatcli  to  the  press  of  July  18  states  that 

cooperatives    Secretary  Hoover  told  an  audience  at  San  Jose  July  17  that  cooperative 
marketing  associations  handling  agricultural  produce  should  he  freed  ot 
the  restrictions  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law.    "The  Department  of 
Commerce  came  to  the  early  conclusion  that  the  hope  of  improving  distri- 
"bution  systems  in  fruits  and  vegetahles  was  in  the  establishment  of  co- 
operatives, because  we  do  not  see  any  other  agency  hy  which  commodities 
can  be  standardized  and  dealt  in  at  distribution  centers  economically 
and  without  speculation.    We  have  felt  that  for  the  cooperative  the  law 
should  be  very  much  widened,  so  that  cooperatives  are  not  under  any 
restraint  of  law  in  trade  practices."    Replying  to  a  question  as  to  how 
far  a  cooperative  might  be  relieved  of  legal  restraint,  Mr.  Hoover  said: 
"I  see  no  harm  in  taking  them  clear  out  from  under  the  Sherman  act," 
Declaring  that  action  could  be  justified  on  purely  economic  grounds,  he 
explained  that  agricultural  products  differ  from  other  products  in  that 
an  excessive  price  can  not  be  fixed  and  maintained  in  the  event  a  co- 
operative secured  a  monopoly  of  a  product. 

An  editorial  on  this  subject  in  The  Journal  of.  Commerce  for  July 
20  says:  "The  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  support  of  some  rather  extreme 
views  with  regard  to  the  wisdom  of  freeing  agricultural  cooperatives 
from  all  restraint  under  the  anti-trust  laws  is  quoted  as  saying,  in  a 
recent  discourse,  in  effect  that  agricultural  products  differ  from  other 
products  in  that  an  excessive  price  can  not  be  fixed  and  maintained  in 
the  event  a  cooperative  secured  monopoly  of  them.    Evidently  the  Sec- 
retary is  not  familiar  with  the  history  of  some  of  the  cooperative  opera- 
tions of  his  own  State.     It  likewise  appears  doubtful  if  he  had  fresh 
in  his  memory  certain  of  the  achievements  of  similar  organizations  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.    Of  course,  it  is  true  that  a  good  many  co- 
operative agricultural  organizations  have  failed  in  their  endeavor  to 
establish  and  to  maintain  excessive  prices,  and  more  than  one  of  them 
have  gone  on  the  rocks  by  reason  of  it.    That,  however,  was  because  they 
either  could  not  gain  a  really  monopolistic  control  of  supply  or  else 
could  not  control  the  production  of  their  own  members.    These  or  similar 
dangers  confront  all  producers  who  Itry  to  wring  undue  profit  from  the 
consumer  by  means  of  cornering  supply.    Certainly  there  is  nothing  to 
support  the  thought  that  agricultural  products  are  sui  generis  in  this 
respect. " 

Rubber  and  An  editorial  in  The  Baltimore  Sun  for  July  20  says:  "Eubber  can 

Cotton        serve  as  the  text  for  a  treatise  which  should  have  a  good  sale  in  the 

United  States.    Everyone  uses  or  wants  to  use  rubber.     If  he  has  no  au- 
tomobile, he  likes  to  ride  in  his  neighbor's.    And  the  British  have  a 
near-monopoly  on  producing  the  elastic  stuff  and  are  jacking  up  prices. 
But  the  American  rubber  industry,  encouraged  by  Secretary  Hoover,  can 
develop  rubber  plantations  in  the  Philippines.    This  sounds  comforting; 
but  does  it  mean  that  the  American  automobilist  will  get  cheap  tires? 
One  is  not  sure.    Producers  have  a  habit,  not  of  lowering  prices,  but  of 
meeting  them.    American  rubber  from  the  Philippines  may  cut  out  British 
rubber  in  the  American  market  in  a  dozen  years  or  so  without  saving  the 
constimer  a  cent.    If,  moreover,  the  Philippine  plantations  are  expensive 
to  develop  and  operate,  the  American  growers  may  not  become  rich,  either. 
The  prospect  is  a  little  hazy,  no  matter  how  one  looks  at  it. 

"On  the  other  hand,  there  is  cotton  also  to  consider.  While 
Britain  has  a  rubber  monopoly,  the  United  States  has  a  good  grip  on  cotton 
prices.    For  this  reason  the  British  are  planning  great  cotton  plantations 
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in  the  Sman  and  in  Mesopotamia.  This  increased  sxrpply  of  British- 
grown  cotton  and  the  o-atput  of  American-gro-wn  rublDer  are  in  the  same 
category.    They  are  at  present  dreams,  hut  with  a  chance  of  f-ulfillment* 
and  to  give  substance  to  each  of  them  is  each  nation* s  desire  to  he 
economically  independent  and  self-contained.    That  is  the  imperial  motif. 
There  is  also  the  chance  for  stockholders  on  the  groimd  floor  to  make 
considerable  profits.    That  is  the  financial  inducement.    But  the  missing 
part  of  the  story  is  that  which  tells  the  consumer  of  cotton  in  areat 
Britain  and  of  rubber  in  the  United  States  that  prices  are  going  to  he 
held  down  to  reasonable  figures.    Perhaps  the  promoters  of  these  under- 
takings are  unwilling  to  talk  about  that  for  fear  that  their  schemes  will 
be  called  visionary;  and  yet  that  is  the  sort  of  vision  which  several 
hundred  million  consumers  would  like  them  to  have." 

Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  July  20  says:  "Cotton 

♦pars'  for  the  month  of  July  are  now  given  forth  with  the  usual  gravity 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    These  figures  unfortunately  are  of 
some  importance  to  the  cotton  trade;  unfortunately  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  represent  merely  an  atten5)t  to  put  in  the  form  of  figures  a 
concept  that  no  one  has  ever  yet  succeeded  in  defining,  and  important  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  they  will  directly  affect  and  in  a  measure  con- 
trol the  production  forecasts  of  the  Government  itself  and  of  numerous 
private  estimators.    When  it  is  realized  that  these  so-called  par  figures 
are  but  the  expression  of  judgjnent  on  the  part  of  certain  individuals  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  to  the  concept  in  the  farmer's  mind 
corresponding  to  an  ill-defined  term,  i.e.,  a  normal  or  full  crop,  the 
wonder  is  that  there  is  anyone  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  that 
can  induce  himself  to  take  them  seriously.    These  gravely  announced 
'pars*  are,  too,  like  railroad  and .  st eamship  schedules,  subject  to  change 
without  notice.    The  figure  for  Georgia  to-day  is  170.    Next  week,  or 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  department's  report  to  which 
it  relates,  it  may  be  175  or  165.    This  anomalous  and  highly  abs-urd  sit- 
uation is,  of  course,  by  no  means  confined  to  the  question  of  'par* 
figures.    To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  crop  reporting  service  as 
it  is  now  conducted  are  well  enough  aware  that  the  statistical  naivete 
that  finds  expression  in- these  'pars'  has  plenty  of  other  outlets.  When 
will  the  Department  of  Agriculture  pud,  what  is  still  more  inroortant. 
Congress  awake  to  the  fact  that  Ihe  people  of  this  country  are  not  only 
being  heavily  imposed  upon  by  having  foisted  upon  them  mountains  of 
worthless  junk  in  the  form  of  crop  reports  but  that  a  great  deal  of  real 
service  that  might  be  rendered  is  being  neglected?" 
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mEI{ET  QUOTATIONS 


Farm  Products         July  20:    Virginia  Irish  Co"b"bler  potatoes  ranged  $5  to  $6.25  per 
Ijarrel  in  city  markets;  $5.25  to  $5.60  f.o.t-  East  Shore  points.  Georgia 
Elherta  peaches  sold  in  consuming  centers  at  $2-25  to  $2.75  per  "bushel 
basket  and  six-basket  carrier  a  range  only  slightly  below  last  week's. 
California  cantaloupes  declined  75/  to  $1.25  per  crate.  Imperial  Valley 
Salmon  tints  closing  at  $2  to  $2.50  per  standard  45  in  leading  markets. 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  22-30  pound  Tom  Watsons  ranged  mostly  $225 
to  $450  bulk  per  car  in  terminal  markets.  30  pound  stock  reaching  $525 
in  New  York  and  $600  in  Pittsburgh. 

^^rz  prices  closed  at  $13.90  for  the  top  and  $12.80  to 

&i<5.70  for  tne  bulk.    Medium  and  good  beef  steers  $8  to  $13.40;  butcher 
cows  and  heifers  $3.75  to  $12.50;  feeder  steers  $5.75  to  $8.25;  light 

?ambs1irtrjf A^r^^  "^^^^^  '°  ^^^^^         to  $15;  feeding 

lambs  $13  to  $14.75;  yearlings  $9.75  to  $13.25  and  fat  ewes  $5  to  $9. 

4P  l/o^  ^^^^^/r^"®^  """/^^  butter:    New  York  43  l/2i;  Chicago 

42  l/2?5;  Philadelphia  44^^;  Boston  44^. 

$1  S4  ^"^^  20:    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 

$1  54     No  ;  ^^l^i^te^  St.  Louis  $1.63  to  $1.65;  Kansas  City 

Chicago  $?'5R  ^^'^^         *°  $1-S1.    N0.2  hard  winter 

$1  56^0  $i  67^\*°  $1-58  1/2  to  $1.59;  Kansas  City 

•    1^0.2  yellow  rS*^  "'"''I?  ''^'^  ^5^^^^°  ^^-O^  3/4;  Kansas  City  $1.03. 

City  $1  08      Sr^-  v^??^°  *°  ^^'^l  ^/2;  St.  L^uis  $1.11;  iansas 

St.VouIs  $1  fS.^No^  ^^^"^  '"''""-^^  N0.2  white' com 

42  1/2  to  lb.  St  12  ^^"^  ^^-05.    No.3  white  oats  Chicago 

Midffl;g's;ot  cotttn  i^'io'/'^*  '''^  ^1^^' 

points.  closiSf  at  P4  designated  spot  markets  declined  3 

clined  5  poin?f  l^l^lkj.  ^7  ^"^^  ^^^^^  contracts  de- 

pomts,  closing  at  23.70^  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and       Avp-rnrre^  r^^^r.^ 

Bailroads               '   'lo^Ldu?  r?flf  'I'g  f^^  ^-^7  19.  1924. 

.20  E.E.  stocks  ^11' fo  ^tr^l  58.0? 

(Wall  St.  Jour..  July  21  )  ^^'^^  ■  ^^'^^ 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  imporlan>.£. 

1   —  
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THE  FAEM  SITUA-  An  editorial  in  to-day's  New  York  Times  says:  "Senator  Curt'ds 

TION  of  Kansas  m-ust  "be  a  greatly  daring  man  to  have  told  the  correspond- 

ents at  Swampscott  that  he  didn't  think  the  Federal  Government  is 
boTind  to  do  something  at  once  for  the  relief  of  farmers.    It  was  not 
one  of  the  hig  legislative  problems  which  he  wished  to  discuss  with  the  President. 
He  'boldly  added  that  out  in  his  State,  at  least,  the  farmers  were  'doing  pretty  well'^ 
But  is  not  this  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  absence  of  his  colleague,  Senator 
Capper,  in  Europe?    It  is  doubtful  if  that  watchful  gentleman  could  discover  a  single 
happy  farmer  in  the  whole  State  of  Kansas.,.. It  is  true  that  Senator  Curtis  has 
mild  approval  for  cooperative  marketing  as  a  means  of  helping  the  farmer.  Despite 
the  failure  of  several  cooperative  societies — the  latest  one  ran  into  big  figures- 
farm  cooperation  is  now  a  word  almost  as  blessed  and  unctuous  as  Mesopotamia.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  makes  use  of  it  on  every  occasion*    Perhaps  Mr.  Jardine, 
after  his  recent  tour  of  inspection  through  the  w'est,  has  a  wider  and  more  accurate 
view  of  agricultural  conditions  than  that  rashly  put  forward  by  Senator  Curtis.  To 
the  credit  of  the  Secretary,  however,  it  must  be  said  that  he  has  consistently 
warned  the  western  farmers  against  pinning  their  faith  to  any  sort  of  legislative 
nostrum.    He,  too,  has  taken  his  courage  in  both  hands  and  told  the  farmers  that 
self-help  is  the  very  best  kind  of  help  they  could  possibly  hope  for.    They  have  en- 
diirgd  hardships  in  other  years  greater  than  those  with  which  they  have  at  present 
to  deal,  and  as  they  pulled  themselves  out  of  their  troubles  before  so  they  can 
again.    This  may  be  heresy — it  certainly  will  be  denounced  as  such  by  the  politicians 
who  are  the  professional  friends  of  the  farmer— but  it  sounds  amazingly  like  common 
sense." 


ADMINISTEATION  A  Swampscott,  Mass.,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says;  "A 

ECONOMY  statement  by  Senator  Curtis  that  the  United  States  can  save  $200,000,- 

000  which  can  be  applied  to  tax  reduction  if  the  governmental  reorgan- 
ization strategy  plan  is  adopted,  is  viewed  here  as  a  new  form  of 
administration  strategy"  to  gain  public  and  congressional  support  for  an  -undertaking 
which  the  President  heartily  believes  in  but  against  which  terrific  opposition  is 
directed.    Heretofore  the  claim  has  not  been  made  that  governmental  reorganization 
would  result  in  large  economies,  but  Senator  Curtis  is  believed  to  be  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  Secretary  Hoover,  of  the  Commerce  Department,  when  he  says  great 
savings  can  be  made  by  a  proper  system  of  organizs,tion  and  that  in  addition  there 
will  be  an  aggregate  tax  reduction  from  $200,000,000  to  $500,000,000." 

A  second  dispatch  says:  "Secretai^-  Hoover  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
in  memoranda  sent  to  President  Coolidge  pointed  the  way  towards  the  $200,000,000  sav- 
ing which  Senator  Curtis  claims  can  be  applied  to  tax  reduction  if  the  next  Congress 
will  authorize  the  necessary  consolidations.     It  is  Mr.  Hoover* s  opinion,  shared  by 
the  administration,  it  is  said,  that  an  even  larger  drain  upon  the  taxpayer  than 
extravagance  and  inflation  of  pay  rolls,  which  Mr,  Coolidge  is  trying  to  reduce  by 
curtailing  personnel,  'is  the  waste  which  arises  from  poor  organization.'...." 


Section  2 


Legislation    Agricui^  in  the  West  and  Northwest  and  will  report  his  findings  to  _ 

president  Coolidge  at  Swampscott.    The  President  himself  has  heen  giving 
considerahle  attention  to  the  fann  problem  and  has  conferred  with  several 
political  leaders  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  farmers.    He  is  to  have 
other  conferences  before  he  returns  to  Washington,    Correspondents  who 
are  covering  the  summer  Vihite  House  are  not  in  accord  as  to  what  the  ex- 
ecutive has  in  mind  relative  to  agricultural  legislation  in  the  next 
Congress.    The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  reported  to  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  farmers  do  not  expect  any  material  relief  from  ad- 
ditional legislation  and  that  he  will  recommend  to  the  President  that  no 
major  legislative  farm  program  be  laid  before  Congress  by  Mr. Coolidge 
when  that  body  convenes  in  December.    The  Secretary  found,  it  is  said, 
that  in  such  important  agricultural  States  as  Iowa  and  Illinois  there  is 
still  an  organized  movement  to  demand  such  legislation  at  the  hands  of 
Congress.    Farmers  for  the  most  part  individually.  Secretary  Jardine  be- 
lieves, take  the  view  that  they  must  work  out  their  own  problems  through 
cooperative  organization. 

"It  may  be  the  President  will  not  present  to  Congress  any  specific 
recommendations  for  farm  legislation,  but  in  view  of  his  insistence  at 
the  last  session  that  some  remedial  measure  be  adopted,  it  is  hardly  like- 
ly he  will  fail  to  impress  upon  Congress  his  views  as  to  what  the  Federal 
Government  should  do  to  help  the  farmer  and  to  safeguard  agriculture 
against  a  recurrence  of  the  distressful  conditions  that  existed  a  little 
J  more  than  a  year  ago.    Moreover,  with  men  like  Senator  Borah  so  firmly 

convinced  that  legislation  can  help  the  farmer  that  he  espressed  himself  in 
I  .  favor  of  calling  an  extraordinary  session  of  Congress  to  take  up  agri- 

cultural legislation,  it  is  unlikely  that  Mr.  Coolidge  would  consider  the 
subject  of  so  little  importance  that  he  would  not  include  it  among  the 
major  problems  to  be  submitted  to  Congress.    The  failure  of  Congress  to 
act  upon  any  of  the  more  important  recommendations  made  by  the  President's 
agricultural  commission  at  the  last  session  will  probably  make  the  Execu- 
tive all  the  more  keen  to  have  the  matter  disposed  of  when  Congress  meets 
again  in  December." 


Australian  An  editorial  in  The  Pastoral  Review  (Melbourne)  for  June  16  says: 

^  Chilled       "The  arrival  in  London  last  month  of  the  small  parcel  of  Australian  chilled 
Beef  beef  in  sound  condition  opens  up  vistas  of  possibilities  for  the  beef  ex- 

port trade.    When  the  adverse  circumstances  that  attended  the  shipment  are 
recalled  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  safe  delivery  was  no  small 
I  achievement  for  the  chilling  process  employed  and  those  who  were  responsi- 

ble for  its  proper  functioning.    Apart  from  Sundry  little  hitches  inci- 
dental to  an  initial  shipment  the  meat  was  subjected  to  undue  delay  and  ex- 
posure between  the  works  in  Melbourne  and  ship  side  that  could  not  have 
improved  its  appearance.    Then  the  actual  voyage  took  some  sixty-five  days 
instead  of  the  normal  forty.    Despite  these  disabilities  experts  agree  that 
the  hinds,  at  all  events,  were  marketed  in  excellent  condition  and  with  a 
bright  appearance.     Still,  of  course,  this  success  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  shipment  of  chilled  beef  from  Australia  is  going  to  be  commercial- 
ly possible  under  present  day  conditions.    Apart  from  the  mere  carriage, 
the  chilled  beef  trade,  as  developed  in  South  America,  is  highly  specialized 
in  respect  of  breeding  and  feeding,  to  mention  but  two  points.  Australia,  if 
it  is  going  to  compete  with  success,  will  have  to  specialize  to  the  same  . 
extent." 


Faim  Bureau  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Chicago  July  20  states  that  the 

on  Rail  Ap-  petition  of  73  westeni  railroads  for  an  11  per  cent  increase  in  freight 
peal  rates  will  meet  the  organized  opposition  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 

Federation,  it  was  announced  July  19  "by  officers  of  the  organizai:  ion 
folloT/ing  a  conference  there  on  Saturday.    Farm  hureaus  in  22  States  af- 
fected "by  the  increase  will  "be  mobilized  to  fight  the  petition.  "To 
talk  of  raising  rates  is  mdness , "  declared  0.  F.  Bradfute,  president  of 
the  federation,     nparmers  of  the  West  and  Middle  West  are  now  finding 
present  high  rates  a  real  obstacle  in  the  way  to  their  economic  recovery. 
The  Farm  Bureau  will  fight  the  proposal  until  it  is  killed."  Hearings 
on  the  petition  of  the  railroads  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis-r 
sion  have  been  set  for  September.    The  proposed  increase  would  add 
$180,000,000  to  the  annual  freight  bill  of  the  States  affected,  of  which 
$95,000,000  would  be  paid  directly  by  farmers,  said  0.  W.  Sandberg,  trans- 
portation director  of  the  bureau. 

Federal  Road  "A  very  wrong  impression  is  current  that  Federal  aid  is  of  use- 

Aid  fulness  only  in  the  more  thinly  populated  sections  of  the  covntTy.  Con- 

gestion of  traffic  in  the  more  densely  populated  areas  of  the  eastern 
section  of  the  United  States  is  demanding  highway  facilities  that  re- 
quire an  immense  expenditure  of  furiis  and  dollar  for  dollar  the  Federal 
road  appropriations  are  probably  sending  more  traffic  east  of  the 
Mississippi  than.  West.    A  situation  exists  in  the  western  part  of  the 
t.  United  States,  however,  that  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  apulication  of 

Federal  funds,  or  at  least  only  will  be  remedied  within  any""  reasonable 
time  from  this  source.     In  the  nine  States  of  Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  Ajsizona  and  IJew  Mexico  the  primary  roads 
alone  of  the  Federal  Highway  system  will  aggregate  10,750  miles.    Of  this 
mileage  3,290  are  unimproved  and  2,290  are  graded  or  lightly  surfaced, 
that  IS.  more  than  one^half  of  the  primary  mileage,  which  includes  all 
the  mam  transcontinental  routes,  are  unimproved  or  are  improved  by  grad- 
ing only  with  a  small  mileage  or  light  surfacing  with  selected  materials... 
The_utili2ations  of  Federal  aid  to  serve  most  efficiently  the  needs  is 
seriously  handicapped,  both  in  the  lastem  and  Western  States.    In  the 

$15,000  per  mile  imposes  a  handicap  ^^on  the 
?^o^^.^?^  .    r  '"^"^"''^^       "^^^y  materially  modified  since  it  is 

cSaciiv  witho.^rf  "^''^  ^"^^^^^  thoroughfares  roadways  of  adequate 

?f  ?s  ^Le  ^^^f  rh?^-^''^  ^^"Z  ^^^^  'i^^^le  this  amount. 

tLrthI?%hf  L  d%:r1hfri?mi?:f  ^"^'"'^^  it/e^lually 
traffic  which  desires  to  ^L  ,?'*^'^  raile^ge  is  great,  measured  by  the 

for  the  road;.;r::::.r..!r  r?^^-  ^1°^^  the  construct  ion  cost 

thoi-oughfarertL  o2^L»?^^      serious,  m  re-building  these  old 

old  sufveyf  m^ess  if  SxL  i-^r*'  ^''^  ^^^^  lost  and  the 

Federal  fSds^o  n^  ^art°c?,atf   i'^T'-  "^'^             re-run...In  this  the 

greater  latitude  ll\l7lT^  SiV  J^lf  f  ""io"^!  "SVMent  for 

tion.    In  the  West  the?e^a;e^:y1eo SoSs  of  t^tT  '"^^1'°' 

which  are  not  of  so  m„rh  ^,r„,.^t7=    ^^"^""^  °^  *he  transcontinental  routes 

which  they  lie  as  are  o^l,^?f  J?       *°  "'^  *°         localities  in 

through  routes.    On  ?hese  se.t  ^°"'  ^"'^  l">POrtant  as  links  in  the 

been^de  by  the  sS^au  o-  Sbllc ^0!^^^?" *°  have 
te  given  in  finanoJirthe'se^ro^eirf    ™  latitude 
Aid  up  to  the  ful^  cfst  'rtL  rcL    *°  ""f P-'^^ntage  of  Federal 
allotment  to  the  States  or  modif?  t  .1  "^"^^  "o*  increase  the 

States  but  does  ^e  Z^7f  ^^e^'l^lTt^l^lT" 
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to  serve  this  truly  national  purpose.     In  view  of  the  controversy  whicn 
waged  a  few  years  ago  over  the  J^ederal  highway  legislation,  it  may  be 
noted  that  there  is  gradually  being  worked  out  a  plan  which  is,  m  efiect, 
a  comhination  of  the  two  ideas  of  Federal  aid  roads  and  of  national  roads. 
The  comhination  is  more  applicable  to  the  national  problem  as  a  whole  than 
either  policy  alone.    This  is  particularly  true  since  as  the  roads  are 
complete  their  utilization  by  the  public  has  resulted  in  constantly  in- 
creasing funds  from  the  road  user  to  maintain  them."     (Georgia  Highways, 
June. ) 

Florida  Agri-         llorida  Times  Union  for  July  16  says:  "Thanks  to  better  fanning  in 
bulture       Florida,  Agricultural  Statistician  Fleming  is  enabled  to  make  a  very 

gratifying  report  of  conditions  as  of  July  11.    Florida  farmers,  he  says, 
have  planned  and  carried  out  a  well-balanced  program  for  the  year. . . . 
Florida,  like  other  States  in  the  South,  has  been  a  long  while  in  getting 
to  diversified  agriculture.     It  is  just  possible,  however,  that  Florida 
has  made  more  progress  in  this  direction  than  have  some  other  States  of 
the  South,  where  there  still  continues  to  be  a  very  great  deal  of  reliance 
on  'one  crop»  fanning.    Particular  note  should  be  made  of  the  last 
sentence  in  the  above  quoted  paragraph  from  Statistician  Fleming's  report, 
where  he  refers  to  Hhe  trend  toward  a  better  balanced  production  on  ''tiie 
average  farm,  and  away  from  a  too  gre^t  dependence  upon  some  particular 
crop.'    The  tendency  that  is  noted  is  in  the  right  direction."  Diversified 
crops  give  assurance  of  more  profitable  faming.    The  'one  crop »  habit 
is  disappearing.    There  are  no  regrets.    Agricultural  progress  in  Florida 
is  to^be  highly  commended.    The  demand  that  is  being  made  on  the  fanners 
of  this  State  for  increased  food  supply  is  growing  stronger  and  stronger 
with  Bvery  year.    It  mu.st  be  answered  by  more  land  being  put  into  culti- 
vation and  by  more  of  intensified  production.    Fruits  and  vegetables, 
dairy  and  poultry  products,  most  of  all,  must  be  supplied,  if  not  by 
Florida  fanners,  then  by  those  of  other  States." 

Highway  An  editorial  in  New  England  Homestead  for  July  11  saysj  "The  cross- 

Markiag       word  puzzle  has  nothing  on  many  highway  markers  to  be  found  throughout  the 
country.    To-day  when  motor  tourists  are  swarming  over  the  highways  in 
unprecedented  numbers,  the  question  of  adequate  highway  marking  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  present  day  traffic  should  be  given  special  attention. 
While  there  .are  maps  and  guide  books  in  abundance,  plainly  marked,  easily 
read  standard  highway  markers  along  the  tnmk  line  highways  are^^he  best 
eolution  to  the  cross  word  puzzles  the  motorist  is  called  upor/  solve  at 
almost  every  fork  of  the  road  or  intersection.    There  are  still  far  too 
many  localities  where  the  choice  of  the  right  road  is  left  mainly  to  chance 
and  to  the  motorist's  'hunch'.    The  average  motorist  is  quick  to  appreciate 
highway  service.    There  is  no  better  way  for  a  highway  department  in  town, 
coujity  or  State  to  sell  itself  to  the  public  than  through  Just  such  ac- 
tivities as  highway  marking  and  providing  dependable  touring  inf ormtion. 
States  known  for  their  comprehensive  marking  systems  are  the  ones  receiv- 
ing a  large  share  of  the  motor  tourist  business," 

Machinery  on  Dr.  J.  B.  Owen,  director  of  the  Institute  of  Agricultural  Engineer- 

British       ing,  University  of  Oxford,  in  an  article  in  Country  Life  (London)  for 

July  11,  says:  "The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  not  only  established,  at 
Oxford,  the  Institute  of  Agricultural  Engineering  to  investigate  the 
problem  of  the  application  of  engineering  to  agriculture,  but  it  is  also 
launching  an  extensive  scheme  for  testing,  by  competent  scientific 
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authority,  all  agricultural  imchinery.     The  purpose  of  such  tests  is  to 
supply  "both  the  farmer  a.T\d  the  manufacturer  with  information  upon  the^ 
general  periomiance  of  any  individual  type  of  agricultural  machine  which 
may  he  submitted  for  test.    It  can  he  appreciated  that  every  machine  put 
on  the  market  must  finally  reach  a  stage  of  which  a  scientific  report  on 
its  performance  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  prospective  huyer.  ITot 
to  the  huyer  alone  will  this  scheme  he  of  value,  hut  also  to  the  manu-^ 
facturer,  who  will  he  ahle  to  ascertain  from  the  report  where  his  machine 
is  inefficient  and  where  improvement  of  design  may  he  secured.    The  Ox- 
ford Institute  exists  primarily,  hut  hy  no  means  exclusively,  for  re- 
search.   To  the  study  of  first  principles  it  unites  the  more  practical 
f-unctions  of  testing,  of  advising  and  of  educating.    Demonstrations  are 
at  present  heing  given  in  various  parts  of  the  country  of  the  process 
which  it  has  developed  for  the  artificial  drying  of  crops.    The  possihil- 
ities  of  wind  power  as  a  source  of  electricity  are  heing  investigated, 
and  prohlems  connected  with  suh-soiling  and  drainage  are  heing  attacked... 
It  is  also  hoped  to  send  out  men  qualified  hy  special  training  for  the 
work  of  carrying  instruction  and  information  to  the  farm. -The  day  is 
possihly  not  far  distant  when  power  will  he  in  much  greater  evidence  on 

small  farms  At  the  present  time,  the  famer  can  look  forward  to  help 

in  the  choice  of  machinery  in  two  directions.    The  growing  voltime  of 
literature  due  to  present  investigations  into  the  prohlems  of  agricultural; 
implements  and  machines  will  not  only  tend  to  improve  present  designs, 
hut  data  will  he  availahle  to  show  whether  any  particular  machine  will 
perform  a  definite  type  of  work.    Secondly,  the  data  placed  at  the 
farmer^s  disposal  will  enahle  him  to  exercise  a  far  more  instructed  choice 
than  ever  hefore.    The  adoption  of  scientific  mechanical  methods  will 
reduce  the  cost  of  production  and  lead  to  hetter  farming." 


Wheat  for  In  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  July  20  says:  "How 

Export        much  wheat  will  the  United  States  have  for  export  this  season?    The  ques- 
tion has  essential  importance  not  only  as  regards  price  of  wheat  hut  also 
as  affecting  the  farm  purchasing  power.     It  is  still  dehatahle,  for  the 
surplus  may  range  from  nothing  to  50,000,000  hushels  —  according  to 
circumstances.    The  crop  is  so  near  home  needs  that  domestic  consumption 
dictates.    Ordinarily  our  domestic  consnmption  is  calculated  at  hetween 
625,000,000  and  650,000,000  hushels.    Perhaps  this  is  hecause  the  10- 
year  average  is  ahout  625,000,000.    That  figure,  however,  includes  the 
war  period,  when  as  a  patriotic  duty  the  people  were  asked  to  eat  sub- 
stitutes for  meat.    In  one  of  these  years  the  constJinption  was  reduced  to 
565,000,000  hushels,    Estimates  hased  on  a  10-year  average  will  not  do 
for  any  particular  year  hecause  they  do  not  take  into  account  the  increase 
in  population,  changing  industrial  conditions  and  other  factors.    Our  in- 
crease in  population  ranges  from  1^-  to  2  per  cent  a  year.    In  terms  of 
wheat  this  would  mean  a  minim:um  increase  in  consnmption  of  6,000,000  to 
7,000,000  hushels  of  wheat  e^ery  year.    Last  season  the  consttmption  for 
all  purposes  was  around  670,000,000  hushels,  which,  allowing  for  the  in- 
crease in  population,  was  at  ahout  the  same  rate  as  that  of  the  preceding 
year.    With  no  great  change  in  industrial  conditions  apparent,  it  is  a 
fair  conclusion  that  the  consumption  of  wheat  this  year  will  he  at  least 
not  less.    Heretofore  75,000,000  hushels  has  heen  considered  a  safe  carry- 
over at  the  end  of  the  season.    With  our  present  population  this  would  he 
ahout  five  weeks*  supply.    In  the  war  period  the  reserve  was  cut  closer, 
hut  war  risks  may  he  ignored  in  peace  times.    Prohahly  any  decline  helow 
the  customary  carry-over  would  ^ickly  show  in  the  price  of  wheat.    A  re- 
serve of  75,000,000  hushels  would  come  within  the  hounds  of  prudence. 
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Official  fig'ares  forecast  a  total  crop  of  680,000,000  bushels.  This 
^;vO'uld  he  just  aoout  the  estimated  amount  necessar;.''  for  domestic  need, 
leaving  nothing  for  export.    A  high  price  at  home  might  restrict  home 
consunption  and  a  high  price  abroad  might  tempt  exporters  to  cut  serious- 
ly into  the  reserves.     In  this  v/ay  50,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  might  be 
squeezed  out  for  export.    But,  on  present  crop  figu.res,  given  normal  con« 
sumption  and  a  fair  price,  the  outlook  is  for  practically  nothing  for 
export*" 

Section  3 
M4EKET  qUOTATIOUS 

Faim  Products         July  21:    Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $13.95  for  the  top,  bulk  of 
sales  $12*50  to  $13. 70^  medium  and  good  beef  steers  $8  to  $13.50;  butcher 
cows  and  heifers  $3,75  to  $12.75;  feeder  steers  $5.75  to  $8-25;  light 
and  medium  weight  veal  calves  $9.50  to  $12;  fat  lambs  $13,25  to  $15.15; 
feeding  lambs  $13  to  $14.75;  yearlings  $9,75  to  $13.25  and  fat  ewes  $5 
to  $9. 

East  Shore  Virginia  Irish  Cobbler  potatoes  sold  at  $5  to  $6.25 
per  barrel  in  eastern  markets;  $5.50  to  $5.60  f.o.b.    In  New  York  City 
Long  Island  Cobblers  sold  at  $5  to  $5.50  per  barrel  and  sacked  New  Jersey 
Cobblers  at  $2.65  per  100  pounds.  Georgia  Elberta  peaches  mostly  $2-25 
to  $2«75  per  bushel  basket  and  crate  in  consuning  centers;  $1.90  to 
$2.25  f.o-b.  Macon.    California  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  ranged  $1.50  to 
$2-50  per  standard  45  in  leading  markets.    Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
Tom  Watson  wateimelons  22-30  poimd  average  sold  at  $200  to  $475  bulk  per 
car  in  terminal  markets.    Delaware  and  Maryland  Yellow  Transparent  apples 
$1  to  $1.50  per  bushel  basket  in  eastern  markets. 

Grain  prices  quoted  July  21:    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.59  to  $1.77.    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1,51  to  $1.58;  St.  Louis  $1.63 
to  $1.65;  No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.56  to  $1.57  l/2;  St.  Louis  $1.54 
to  $1.57;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.01  3/4;  No. 2  yellow  com  Chicago 
$1.10;  St.  Louis  $1,10.;  No. 3  yellow  com  Chicago  $1,09;  No.g  white  com 
St.  Louis  $1.07;  No. 3  white  com  Chicago  $1.06^  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago 
41  3/4  to  44  1/2^;  St.  Louis  46?^. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  declined  11 
points,  closing  at  24.22^  per  lb.  New  York  July  future  contracts  down 
20  points,  closing  at  23.50;^.     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.). 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price  July  21,  July  20,  July  21,  1924, 

Railroads                  20  Industrials  134.93  135.00  99.02 

20  R.H.  stocks  93.91  99.28  89.15 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  July  22.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 

Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance.  
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PACKERS'  CASE  The  first  drastic  step  "by  the  District  of  Colm'bia  Equity 

Court  in  pursuance  of  the  decree  of  May  1,  which  suspended  the  con- 
sent decree  of  February  27,  1920,  forG5.ng  the  "Big  Five"  meat  packers 
of  Chicago  to  confine  themselves  to  the  meat  business,  was  taken  yesterday  at  Wash- 
ington by  Justice  Jennings  Bailey  in  an  order  discharging  Henry  W.  Anderson,  trustee, 
and  the  Illinois  Merchants  Trust  Company,  depository,  for  the  Swift  and  Armour 
groups,  and  the  Munsey  Trust  Company,  trustees  for  the  Morris  grotrp  of  packers.  The 
trustees  and  the  trust  company  which  handled  all  stocks,  bonds  and  evidence  of  owner- 
ship by  the  packers  in  unrelated  lines,  are  directed  to  surrender  such  property  to 
the  original  owners*    This  action  by  the  court  as  it  affects  Armour  &  Co.,  Swift  & 
Co.,  and  Morris  &  Co.,  relieves  them  of  the  necessity  of  ridding  themselves  of  all 
holdings  unless  related  to  the  meat  business.  (Press,  July  23.) 


RUBBER  BESTRIC-  A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says:  "The  British 

TIONS  G-ovemment  does  not  intend  to  do  anything  toward  removing  the  re- 

striction upon  the  rubber  output  of  the  empire  under  the  so>=-called 
Stevenson  scheme,  which  has  sent  ribber  prices  rocketing  and  evoked 
protests  from  American  tire  makers  and  millions  of  car  owners  in  the  United  States. 
Under, this  scheme  the  export  of  crude  rubber  from  Malay  and  Ceylon  is  restricted. 
The  Colonial  Secretary,  L.  S.  Amery,  answering  a  written  question  from  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  says  that  any  sudden  interference  with  the  Stevenson  scheme 
would  involve  an  injustice  to  large  numbers  of  individuals  who  had  entered  into 
contracts  assuming  that  the  scheme  would  be  continued.    There  was  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  British  rubber    reducers  in  the  territories  where  the  scheme  is  en- 
forced by  law  or  in  those  voluntarily  adhering  elsewhere  are  dissatisfied  with  it. 
The  Secretary  adds  that  if  conditions  wBifranted  a.  progressive  increase  in  the  amount 
exportable  at  the  minimum  duty  Ap.gust  1  and  at  succeeding  quarterly  intervals  the 
British  would  soon  be  exporting  to  full  capacity. ■ 


COOPERATION  EI-  A  national  union  of  farmers'  associations  to  build  up  foreign 

STITUTE  MEETI1J&    trade  for  agricultural  products  was  recommended  yesterday  to  the 
American  Institute  of  Cooperation  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
by  William       Marvin,  vice  president  of  the  International  Law  Associa- 
tion.   "There  is  great  need  for  a  world-wide  vision  among  those  who  have  been  in- 
trusted with  marketing  of  products  through  such  associations,"  Mr.  Marvin  said,  "In 
exporting  staple  farm  products  such  as  grain,  cotton  and  dairy  products,  farmers' 
organizations  must  carry  on  more  direct  dealing  with  consumers  or  manufacturers  by 
eliminating  middlemen  in  order  to  meet  the  growing  competition  of  Canada,  Argentina, 
Australia  and  other  nations.    Much  can  be  done,  however,  to  develop  new  outlets  for 
Special ty^  crops  such  as  fruit,  raisins  and  nuts."    Export  effort  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  one  country,  Mr.  Marvin  pointed  out,  but  a  careful  survey  shoiold  be  made  of 
demand  and  so-urces  of  competition  in  all  important  buying  countries  in  developing  a 
constructive  program.    When  a  demand  for  a  quality  product  is  built  up  in  several 
countries,  it  has  a  tendency  to  stabilize  the  outlet  for  this  product  and  reduce 
chances  for  depressing  the  domestic  market,  he  explained.  (Press,  July  23.) 
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Section  2 

British  Food  Christopher  Addison  is  the  author  of  an  extensive  analytical  re- 

Conmission  "view  of  the  British  Royal  Conmission  on  Pood  Prices  in  The  Nineteenth 
Report         Century  and  After  for  July.     In  this  he  says:  "Two  issues  assert  them- 
'  selves  throughout.    They  are  the  relative  helplessness  of  the  producer 

and  of  the  constimer  in  the  matter  of  price,  and  our  alanrdngly  increas- 
ing dependence  "upon  overseas  supplies  "both  of  wheat  and  meat.    With  re- 
gard to  the  first,  this  Report  supplies  further  and  very  disconcerting 
evidence  of  the  growing  coalescence  8.nd  iroproved  organization  of  the 
agencies  which  stand  "between  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  and  of  the 
toll  they  levy  upon  "both  alike.    In  the  same  way,  also,  the  control  of 
our  overseas  supplies  is  getting  into  fewer  and  fewer  hands.    The  com- 
mission does  not  furnish  any  evidence  of  an  insufficiency  of  world  sup- 
I  ply»  hut  whilst  76  per  cent  of  our  wheat  was  home-groT/'n  seventy  years 

ago,  it  has  now  come  do\Tn  to  24  per  cent,  and,  indeed,  in  1924  it  was 
anticipated  that,  owing  to  the  wet  harvest  and  to  other  causes,  it  icay 
have  dwindled  to  13  per  cent.    Anyhow,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  United 
Kingdom  is  dependent  for  four-fifths  of  its  "bread  upon  imported  wheat. 
In  the  case  of  beef  and  mutton  the  same  process  is  going  on,  althougli, 
happily,  it  has  not  advanced  so  far.    The  home  supplies  of  "beef  have 
diminished  from  52  per  cent  in  1907  to  52  per  cent  in  1924,  and  of 
mutton  from  55  per  cent  to  45  per  cent,    London,  however,  stands  hy  it- 
self, for  no  less  than  five-sixths  of  its  meat  is  ohcained  from  foreign 
sources. " 

CoTjnty  Agent  An  editorial  in  The  Country  Gentleman  for  July  25  says:  "Pew  per- 

Fartaera       sons  are  "better  sit-ioated  for  getting  a  good  perspective  of  farming  than 
the  county  agent.    In  an  ordinary  county  he  will  know  how  things  are 
going  with  around  a  thousand  fams  and  farm  familieSo    He  can  not  help 
hut  have  a  pretty  definite  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  and  disad- 
j  vantages  of  farming  as  well  as  its  possihilities.    So  it  is  rather  sig- 

nificant that  fci^y-two  Ohio  county  agents  have  resigned  since  1917  to 
take  up  farming— that  is,  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  those  en- 
gaged in  county-agent  work  in  that  State  in  the  past  eight  years.  These 
men  had  an  unusual  chance  of  judging  the  desirahility  of  farming  as  a 
business  and  as  a  life.     It  looked  good  enough  for  them  to  het  their 
future  on  it.    This  ought  to  go  some  distance  toward  a,nswering  two 
current  aspersions:    One  that  the  county  agent  isnH  willing  to  practice 
what  he  preaches;  the  other  that  farming  offers  no  attraction  to  the 
"brisk  and  amhitious  young  fellow  to-day." 

Fanners  and  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  July  21  says?  "It 

I  the  Tariff  must  be  uphill  work  for  the  New  York  Times  to  make  out  anything  like  a 
case  for  the  Democratic  party  to  which  it  is  tradit iona'Lly  attached. 
Certainly  it  will  not  do  much  in  that  way  by  an  attempt  to  convert  the 
fanner  to  a  realization  of  the  iniquities  of  the  tariff.     It  says  that 
the  'Middle  West  Republicans,*  whose  efforts  to  break  up  the  Republican 
party  so  conspicuously  failed  last  November,  consider  that  Hhe  protect- 
ive rates  were  framed  to  put  money  in  New  England  pockets,  while  attempt- 
ing to  fob  off  western  fanners  with  sham  protective  duties  that  did  not 
and  could  not  protect,"    Under  the  McCumber  act  wheat  was  protected  by 
a  tariff  of  thirty  cents  a  bushel,  subsequently  increased  by  the  Presi- 
dent, under  the  flexible  provision,  to  forty-five  cents.     The  other  pro- 
tection for  the  farmer  seems  anything  but  'sham.'    Some  of  the  duties 
are  com,  oats  and  rye,  thirty  cents  a  bushel;  barley,  twenty;  cattle 
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from  one  and  one-half  to  two  cents  a  pottnd,  according  to  weight;  swine 
half  a  cent  a  po-und,  sheep  $2  a  head,  dressed  meats  from  three-qviarters 
to  four  cents  a  pound.    Horses  $30  a  head.    Butter  eight  cents  a  pound, 
with  other  dairy  and  poultry  products  heavily  taxed.    Hay  $4  a  ton.  Lemons 
two  cents  a  pound.    Wool  from  twelve  to  thirty~one  cents  a  pound,  accord- 
ing to  grade.    Fruits,  "berries  and  vegetables  are  taxed  and  nothing  the 
fanner  produces  or  could  produce  escapes,  down  to  the  lowly  mushroom. 
Citrus  fruit  farmers  of  California  benefit  by  a  tax  on  lemons  which  shuts 
out  the  Italian  trade.    Manifestly,  the  lavishly  protected  farmer  is  not 
likely  to  sacrifice  all  this  in  order  to  get  his  annual  suit  of  clothes  a 
couple  of  dollars  cheaper.    In  the  highly  5.mprobable  event  of  a  tariff  pro- 
test by  the  farmers  it  would  not  be  *New  England^  he  would  be  fighting. 
Allowing  that  the  farmer  and  his  dependents  number  35,000,000  people, 
there  are  something  more  than  80,000,000  people  who  are  paying  every  day 
of  their  lives;  and  every  meal  of  the  day,  to  protect  the  farmer  more 
highly  than  anybody  else.    The  history  of  tariff  legislation  tells  the 
story.    Protection  for  mnufacturers  was  a  matter  of  dicker  and  con5)romise. 
The  advocates  of  the  farmer  wrote  their  own  schedule  and  there  was  no  one 
to  say  them  nay.    For  a  party  banicrupt  in  ideas  and  principles,  drawing 
all  its  ammunition  from  insurgent  Republicans,  the  tariff  does  not  look 
promising  for  the  Democrats.     Something  of  an  issue  may  be  scared  -up 
between  now  and  1928,  but  the  ordinarily  level-headed  New  York  fimes 
should  be  able  to  see  that  the  farmer  is  not  likely  to  quarrel  with  his 
bread  and  butter." 

Grain  Market-        An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  July  22  says;  "Politi- 
ing  cal  talk  of  'farm  relief  and  the  necessity  of  agricultural  cooperative 

associations  being  exempt  from  the  anti-trust  laws  is  again  coming  to  the 
front.    If  farmers  will  learn' from  experience  a  splendid  lesson  is  now 
ready  for  them.    This  is  to  be  foupS  in  the  year's  work  of  the  Grain 
Marketing  Company,  ending  in  its  demise.     Its  formation  as  a  $25,000,000 
organization  was  in  line  with  the  political  teaching  that  has  been  handed 
out  to  the  faiTners.     It  was  the  one  and  only  method  for  them  to  market 
their  grain  and  get  all  that  was  in  it  between  producer  and  cons-omer.  The 
fact  that  the  marketing  and  distribution  of  grain  is  a  business  by  itself, 
quite  as  much  as  raising  it  or  making  it  into  bread,  was  ignored  in  all 
these  teachings.    That  there  was  any  risk  for  the  great  amounts  of  capital 
necessary  seemed  beneath  notice.    Farmers  were  taught  that  the  large 
spread  between  the  farm  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  and  its  price  when 
made  into  loaves  was,  for  the  most  part,  taken  from  them  without  compen- 
sation.    In  past  years  there  have  been  repeated  efforts  to  organize  the 
farmers  into  grain  marketing  companies,  to  save  for  themselves  the  cost 
of  distribution.    The  most  notable  W8,s  floated  about  four  years  ago.  For 
two  years  it  raised  money  from  the  farmers  and  then  went  on  the  rocks, 
with  not  a  single  accomplishment  of  benefit  to  the  farmers.     It  was  a 
repetition  on  a  large  scale  of  what  had  been  done  in  many  smaller  concerns. 
Aside  from  those  that  seem  doomed  from  the  start,  the  Grain  Marketing 
Company  stood  out  as  something  that  would  insure  a  fair  trial  to  the 
theory  of  a  nation-wide  cooperative  marketing  company. . . .This  enterprise 
failed,  not  because  of  mismanagement,  but  because  production,  distribu-» 
tion  and  processing  of  wheat  are  different  businesses;  each  is  competitive, 
the  two  latter  particularlj?-.    Thex-e  are  costs  and  risks  in  each  and  no 
undue  profits  in  any,  and  no  man  or  class  of  men  can  succeed  in  the  en- 
tire field." 
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High-way  and  Alfred  H.  Swayne,  vice  president.  General  Motors  Corporation,  in 

Railroad     an  article  in  Cornn-rcG  and  finance  for  July  22,  says:  "The  motor  trucks 
Transporta-  and  motor  "buses  are  going  t'o  put  the  railroads  in  their  graves,  if  we 
tion  listen  to  the  pessimists.    There  is  just  enough  truth  and  Just  enough 

seriousness  in  this  situation  to  give  it  a  semblance  of  reality.  This 
new  form  of  transportation  has  taken  short  haul  "business  from  the  rail'- 
roads,  and  will  continue  to  take  more  and  more.    That,  "briefly,  Is  the 
destructive  side  of  the  picture.     It  has  a  constructive  side  of  wiiich 
few  people,  apparently,  are  aware,  "because  it  is  not  sensational^ . . .  In 
the  day^s  news  it  was  recorded  that  a  group  of  authorized  representatives 
of  the  railroads  and  the  motor  car  industry,  together  with  some  of  the 
leading  merchants  and  motor  vehicle  operators,  held  a  conference  and  took 
steps  to  study  how  the  motor  truck  and  the  "bus  might  "be  coordinated  with 
rail  transportation.    This  great  conference  W3.s  at  the  instigation  of 
"big  "business  interests  anxious  to  create  a  better  public  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  the  railroads.    The  immediate  result  was  the  appointment 
of  committees.    Subsequently,  committee  reports  were  ptiblished  in  full  or 
in  part.    But  they  were  not  read  by  the  vast  majority  of  newspaper  read- 
ers.   The  automotive  industry  and  the  railroads  have  been  and  are  working 
in  complete  harmony,  for  the  automotive  industry  a^ve  all  others  is 
fully  aware  that  it  is  one  of  the  biggest  customers  of  the  railroads.  If 
the  automotive  industry  is  to  continue  to  grow  and  prosper,  it  must  con- 
tinue to  have  good  service  from  the  railroads.    Bankrupt  railroads  can 
not  render  good  service. ...  It  should  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that 
for  over  75  years  the  railroads  have  specialized  in  selling  transportation. 
That  is  their  business— and  they  should  know  it  better  than  any  one  else. 
There  is  a  very  definite  way  in  which  tru-cks  and  buses  can  be  made  to 
supplement — but  not  supplant"- the  transportation  service  the  railroad 
renders.    The  problem  has  been  to  fit  the  two  together,  and  tinder  the 
circumstances  its  solution  presents  a  huge  field  of  endeavor  for  the 
best  transportation  engineers. .This  new  transportation  tool  will  never 
seriously  compete  for  long  haul  through  freight,  heavy  tonnage  business 
or  long  passenger  travel.    One  of  the  greatest  contributions  of  the  ■ 
motor  vehicles  will  be  the  relief  they  will  afford  railroads  in  reducing 
the  congestion  of  freight  at  railroad  terminals  and  releasing  freight 
cars  now  held  idle  in  terminals  waiting  to  be  loaded  or  unloaded.  They 
will  do  more.    They  will  create  for  themselves  additional  new  types  of 
business  as  their  facilities  for  seizing  are  enlarged.    Directly  or  in- 
directly, however,  the  creation  of  this  new  business  by  motor  vehicles 
will  be  reflected  in  the  traffic  of  the  railroads.    Gradually  there  will 
be  a  shifting  in  the  character  and  the  complexion  of  this  traffic  of 
the  railroads.    As  the  railroads  tie  in  closer  and  closer  to  this  new 
form  of  transportation,  they  will  rejuvenate  themselves  and  increase  their 
own  power.    In  the  end  the  total  of  freight  tonnage  and  passenger  mileage 
of  the  railroads  and  the  motors  will  exceed  even  the  wildest  dreams  of 
present  day  railroad  men.    Naturally,  in  the  evolution  which  must  come 
about,  there  will  be  a  slow  weeding  out,  as  is  always  the  case,  for  only 
the  strongest  can  survive,  or,  said  another  way,  only  those  who  can  serve 
best  will  be  allowed  to  serve." 

^niplement  Use        An  editorial  in  The  Co^ontry  Gentleman  for  July  25  says:  A 

farmer  in  Ohio  can  raise  as  much  com  as  he  can  cultivate,  and  if  he  has 
sixty  acres  of  corn  he  can  hardly  afford  to  be  without  a  two«row  cultivat- 
or.   Records  kept  by  famers  in  Greene  and  Medina  Counties  and  summarized 
by  rural  economists  at  Ohio  State  University  show  that  with  a  two-row 


cultivator  one  man  can  cultivate  ninety  per  cent  more  com  than  with  a 
one-row  machine.    The  extra  efficiency  in  lahor  will  pay  for  the  imple- 
ment in  less  than  three  years.'    The  foregoing  is  quoted  from  a  news 
"bulletin  sent  out  recently  by  the  Extension  Department  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,    The  facts  are  undoubtedly  as  stated,  but  it  seems  strange 
that  it  should  be  necessary  to  broadcast  such  a  message  about  an  imple- 
ment which  has  been  on  the  market  for  almost  twenty  years.    That  it  is 
deemed  necessary  indicates  how  slowly  new  methods  are  adopted.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  every  farm  implement  has  had  to  go  through  the  same  long 
period  of  probation  before  it  has  been  finally  accepted  and  made  an  ac- 
knowledged part  of  farming  equipment.    This  has  been  the  .  history  of  the 
grain  harvester,  the  manure  spreader,  the  cream  separator  and  nearly 
every  other  important  implement.    One  generation  invents  the  machine, 
tests  it,  perfects  it,  but  refuses  to  use  it  generally.    Twenty  years 
later  the  second  generation,  sons  of  those  who  tried  and  failed  or  were 
indifferent,  take  up  the  machine  and  make  it  a  part  of  their  regular 
equipment.    Thv;  two-way  cultivator  is  just  beginning  to  come  into  its  own. 
The  tractor  is  another  implement  in  the  same  class;  it  came  on  the  market 
twenty-five  years  ago,  but  despite  the  most  intensive  educational  prcpa^ 
ganda  made  little  headws,y  until  this  year„    How  ail  the  tractor  factor- 
ies are  busy.    The  tractor  has  been  accepted,  as  usus/i-  by  the  second 
generation.    Before  long  there  will  be  one  on  every  farm.    Two  reasons 
prevent  the  adoption  of  new  devices:    One  is  the  groping  of  inventors 
and  manufacturers  for  the  correct  ty^e  and  proper  design*  the  other  is 
the  inertia  of  people  in  changing  old  habits  and  learning  to  operate  new 
tools.    All  pioneering  is  slow  and  profitless  to  the  pioneers.     It  is 
the  second  and  third  generations  that  reap  the  remrds." 

Wool  Branding        The  Pennsylvania  Maimer  for  July  11  says:  "The  General  Federation 
Legislation  of  Women's  Clubs  at  a  recent  meeting  indorsed  the  branding  bill  intro- 
duced in  Congress  last  winter  by  Congressman  Merritt,  of  Connecticut. 
This  is  the  bill  promoted  by  ITew  England  woolen  manufacturers  and  shoddy 
interests.    It  permits  the  use  of  wool  shoddy  in  fabrics  labeled  'a.11 
wool. '     Senator  Capper  introduced  a  revised  truth  in  fabrics  bill  which 
had  the  approval  of  all  the  agricultural  organizations.    The  National 
Grange  has  asked  the  women's  clubs  to  state  what  influence  induced  them 
to  favor  the  inferior  bill  which  would  benefit  neither  producer  nor  the 
cons-umer  when  they  had  an  opport-unity  to  go  on  record  in  favor  of  a 
real  textile  branding  measure." 


Section  3 

epartment  of  An  editorial  in  Engineering  Uews-Record  for  July  16  refers  to  a 

Agriculture  series  of  road«-grading  articles  by  J. L. Harrison,  of  the  Eareau  of  Public 
Roads,  as  follows:  "Continuation  of  the  earth-moving  studies  beo.ng  p'ab~ 
lished  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  its  official  journal,  calls  again 
for  reference  to  the  important  character  of  these  articles.    They  have 
now  covered  wheel  scraper,  Eresno  scraper  and  elevating  grader  operations 
in  their  important  ramifications.    In  all,  the  text  published  will  equal 
about  forty  pages  of  Engineering  Uews-Record.    This  is  a  book  of  re<- 
spectable  size.     Indeed  no  equivalent  treatise  on  light  earth-moving 
operations  can  be  secured.    Again,  also,  we  assert  that  highway  con- 
tractors and  engineers  should  not  overlook  these  articlg^^^   They  touch 
on  work  whose  cost  is  more  often  poorly  estimated  than /other  task  in 
road  building.  <f 
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1/iABKET  qUOTATIONS 

Parm  products        July  22:  Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $14.05  for  the  top  and 

$12.50  to  $13.80  for  the  "bulk.    Medium  and  good  "beef  steers  $8  to  $13.75; 
"butcher  cows  and  heifers  $3.75  to  $12.85;  feeder  steers  $5.50  to  $8,25f 
light  and  medimi  weight  veal  calves  $9.50  to  $11»75;  fat  lamhs  $13,25 
to  $15*25;  feeding  lambs  $13  to  $14.75;  yearlings  $5  to  $9. 

Trend  of  potato  prices  in  city  narkets  uncertain.    Long  Island 
Cohhlers  brought  $5.25  to  $5,75  in  Uew  York  City.    Kansas  and  Mjssouri 
stock  $2.20  to  $2.35  sacked  per  100  pounds  on  the  Chicago  carlot  market. 
Imperial  Valley  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  ranged  50?^  to  $1.50  lower  at 
$1.75  to  $2.50  per  standard  45  in  constuning  centers.    Georgia  peaches  sold 
in  leading  markets  on  about  the  same  level  as  a  week  ago.    Elbertas  and 
Belles  mostly  $2.25  to  $2.75  per  bushel  basket  and  carrier.    Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  Tom  Watson  wateimelons,  22'»30  pound  average,  $1.40  to 
$1,75  lower,  closing  at  $175  to  $500  bulk  per  car  in  terminal  markets, 
New  Jersey  yellow  onions  $2.75  to  $3  per  bushel  hamper  in  eastern  cities. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:  New  York  43/;  Chicago  42  l/4/; 
Philadelphia  44/;  Boston  44/. 

Grain  prices  quoted  July  22:    Ho.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.57  to  $1.75,    l\fo.2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.54  l/2;  St.  Louis  $lo50 
to  $1.64;  Kansas  City  $1.58  to  $1„60.    No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1,52  l/2 
to  $1.54;  St.  Louis  $1.49  l/2;  Kansas  City  $1.50  to  $1„58.    No. 3  mixed 
com  Minneapolis  $1.01.  No. 2  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.03  to  $1.08  I/2-; 
Kansas  City  $1.01  I/2.    No. 2  yellow  com  Chicago  $1.08  to  $1.09  3/4; 
St.  Louis  $1.11;  Kansas  City  $1„07.    No, 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.07  3/4; 
Minneapolis  $1,05  I/2.    No. 2  white  com  Chicago  $1.07;  St.  Louis 
$1.05  1/2;  Kansas  City  $1.02,    No«3  white  oats  Chicago  44/;  Minneapolis 
40  3/4/;  St.  Louis  (new)  45/;  No. 2  white  oats  Kansas  City  46/. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  down  17  points, 
closing  at  24.05/  per  lb.  New  York  July  future  contracts  down  17  -ooints, 
closing  at  23.33/.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ,). 


Average  closing  price       July  22,    July  21,      July  22,  1924. 
iiaiiroads  20  Industrials  133.87         134.93  99.36 

20  R.R.  stocks  98,61  98.91  89-37 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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LOIDEN  OE  mm  A  Philadelphia  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that  former 

MARKETING  Governor  Lowden  of  Illinois,  speaking  last  night  at  the  American  In- 

stitiite  of  Cooperation,  said  the  farmers  will  get  nowhere  without 
organizing  to  dispose  of  their  products.     "No  one,  I  think,  who  has 
observed  the  course  of  events  in  the  last  few  years  will  deny  that  agriculture  is 
sadly  out  of  gear  with  the  other  parts  of  the  structure,"  Mr.  Lowden  said.     "I  for 
one  do  not  believe  that  it  can  regain  its-  rightful  place  in  this  highly  organized 
world  except  through  organization  itself.    Agricul.ture  has  emerged  from  its  primi- 
tive state,"  continued  Mr-  Lowden.     "It  must  therefore  conform  to  those  practices 
which  have  been  found  necessary  to  the  success  of  other  great  industries.     In  all 
other  fields  of  commerce,  unrestricted,  free  and  open  competition  in  the  marketing 
of  products  h^s  been  grad-aally  disappearing.    I  can  foresee  the  day,  I  think,  when 
everything  produced  upon  the  faim  for  the  market  will  be  marketed  by  the  farmers 
themselves  through  an  organization  of  their  own  creation." 


5?SS  Sio-.?S?^".^  Baltimore  Sun  to-day  states  that  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univers- 

XbTHY  EESjiJlRCH  ity  yesterday  renewed  its  bid  for  the  institute  for  research  in 

colloidal  chemistry,  which  is  to  be  established  at  an  outstanding 
ResP^rch  Councif'^'"''''^'- ^^^^"'^^^^  ^^^^  P^^^^  approved  by  the  National 


PACKER  DECREE         _      Objection  was  filed  July  23  by  the  Department  of  Justice 

against  the  action  of  the  District  of  Colmbia  Supreme  Court  in  re- 
shir.  imr.n.pH       ^r"""^  1^      Armour.  Swift  and  Morris  group  of  packers  from  trustee- 

0  seSftf  thJ  i^cvSf  f '  ^l^i-h  designed 

cour?  o^dPr  L  ?v    P  ^^nrelated  lines  of  business,  has  been  suspended  by 

court  order  and  the  Government  has  appealed.    Justice  Bailey,  however    has  disLar^ed 

z  ^  tr:si!^j^ijijr^^^ "-^^  °' '^^^'^^^  ^Sdtigno^^' 


ASHURST  ON  EOREST^       t^l^lf^r^K^  ^^"^^^'^  -3^^:  "Senator  Ashurst. 

IT.oL  llT  2""^^^^  ^^^^^  with  a  grain  of 

-^^^^  "^^^^^  t°  Governor  Pinchofs  recent  warn- 
now  being  prepaS!  at  Wash?^?oi'?    1°  ^^^^ember  the  United  States  Forest  Service  is 
movement  trSSsfefthrsSflp'f.  ^^^^^^^         "°^st  thing  that  threatens  it  is  a 
Wlien  ConsressteetJ  V        f^"^        Agricultural  to  the  Interior  Department. 

'  reporfof  a  s.b-clLi?tee  o?  ^^^^S^  taken  of  strictures  fouS  in  the 

system,  includlg  ^^e  fo'es"  TJ"      "  T  '"^^^"^       investigating  the  public  land 
Vice  ainiSstrSfof  its  T^'".  "^^""^  ^"^^  blunders  in  the  Forest  Ser- 

more  supr)orters  than  enemies  ?h°L!^o  ?  exploitation.     It  has  far 

ardent  and  avowed  champion!!.!  r^^''^^'         "^^'^^  President  Coolidge  an 
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Creamery  The  July  issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  contains  a  special  arti- 

Butter  Con-  cle  on  the  economics  of  creamery  hutter  consiimption,  hy  Ethelhert  Stewart, 
sumption     Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor.     In  this  article 
Economics    an  address  by  the  chief  of '  the  Bureau  of  Dairying  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  vshich  the  consumption  of  creamery  butter  is  related  to 
the  volvime  of  employment,  is  reviewed.     In  commenting  on  the  address  and 
the  interest  shown  in  it  by.=the  agricultural  press,  Mr.  Stewart  says; 
"They  show  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  position  always  taken  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  that  the  earnings  of  thw  workers,  who  consti- 
tute the  largest  numerical  element  of  our  population,  can  not  be  depressed, 
nor  the  vol-ume  of  employment  in  industry  decreased,  without  its  reacting 
upon  the  whole  range  of  business  in  the  shape  of  decreased  cons-umption 
and  hence  a  forced  lowering  of  prices  to  a  point  where  industry  and  com-  • 
merce  are  hit  Just  as  hard  as  the  workers  themselves  are  hit." 

Farm  Electri-  A  Harrisburg,  pa.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  July  23  states  that 

fication     the  draft  of  a  tentative  order  providing  for  rural  electrification  is  to 
Conference  be  sent  power  companies  operating  in  Pennsylvania  this  week  and  is  to  be 
considered  at  a  conference  'at  Harrisburg  next  week  between  the  Public 
Service  Commission  and  representatives  of  the  companies  and  rural  in- 
terests.   The  draft  provides  for  extension  of  electric  lines  in  rural 
sections  throughout  Pennsylvania,  unification  of  service  in  faming  terri- 
tory and  fixing  of  uniform  rates  for  such  service.    The  plan  would  re- 
quire power  companies  to  extend  lines  into  rural  communities  where  the 
density  of  population  is  three  or  more  consumers  to  the  mile,  and  would 
provide  that  the  rate  shall  cover  the  cost  of  needed  capital  for  exten- 
sion of  the  lines.    The  proposals  were  worked  out  by  engineers  of  the  ■ 
Rural  Electrification  Survey  conducted  under  supervision  of  the  commission 
and  the  Giant  Power  Survey. 

Geiman  Meat  A  Berlin  dispatch  to  the  press  of  July  23  states  that  the  Govertt- 

and  Grain    ment  parties  in  committee,  which  have  been  discussing  the  new  German  cus- 
Tariffs       toms  tariff  bill,  have  agreed  to  a  compromise,  which  provides  for  a  mini- 
mum tariff  on  cattle  and  sheep  imported  for  slau^ter  of  13  marks  per 
double  hundredweight.    Frozen  meat  will  be  duty  free  if  sold  at  cost  by 
the  municipalities  to  the  poor.    To  March  31,  1926,  rye,  barley,  oats  - 
and  buckwheat  will  pay  3  marks  per  double  hundredweight,  wheat  3|,  maize  ■ 

P3.20.  pork  21,  bacon  24,  lard  4,  butter  22|.  four  8,  and  canned  meat  and 
milk  40  marks. 

weece|s  The  economic  situation  in  Greece  was  profoundly  affected  during 

jconomic     the  past  two  years  by  the  arrangement  entered  into  between  the  Greek  and 
Position     Turkish  Governments  at  the  Lausanne  convention  in  Jamiary,  1923,  for  the 
mutual  interchange  of  their  respective  nationals.    This  condition  was 
brought  about  as  a  climax  of  the  unsuccessful  war  with  Turkey  and  the 
determination  of  Turkey  as  a  result  of  her  victory  to  drive  from  her 
territory  all  people  of  Greek  origin,  although  these  people  had  resided 
in  Turkey  for  centuries  and  were  as  much  indigenous  to  the  soil  as  any  of 
the  other  peoples  making  up  the  Turkish  Empire,  according  to  advices  re- 
ceived by  Bankers  Trust  Company  of  Hew  York  from  its  foreign  information 
service.    In  the  two  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  arrangement  at 
Lausanne,  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  Greek  Government  to  find  homes 
for  upwards  of  1.300,000  refugees  from  East  Thrace  and  Anatolia.    On  the 
other  hand,  xinder  the  terms  of  the  agreement  approximately  300,000  Turks 
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have  gone  from  Greece  into  Turkey.    The  net  increase  in  the  poptdation  of 
Greece  "brought  ahcut       these  events  has  been  ISfo.    The  immediate  effect 
of  the  influx  of  the  refugees  on  the  internal  conditions  of  Greece  was 
very  serious,  the  odes ti tut e  condition  of  the  greater  numher  of  them  add- 
ing a  further  "burden  to  the  already  depleted  finances  of  the  country.  Inj- 
ports  of  foodstuffs  and  clothing  had  to  he  paid  for  to  a  great  extent  out 
of  the  national  treasury.    However,  with  the  aid  of  the  Refugees  Settlement 
Commission  and  the  Refugee  Loan  ■7:hich  was  concluded  at  the  end  of  1924, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations,  most  of  the  refugees  have 
"been  settled  on  farms  and  in  industries  and  have  "been  transformed  into  a 
produ.ctive  factor.    The  commission  reports  them  as  having  proved  to  "be 
laborious,  intelligent  and  honest,  and  their  contribution  to  the  prosperi- 
ty of  the  country  is  felt  already  in  the  increased  industrial  activity. 

Living  Cost  The  semiannual  study  of  the  cost  of  living  in  foreign  countries 

in  Foreign  shows  that  since  last  September  there  has  been  a  more  or  less  marked  up- 
Countries    ward  trend  in  all  countries,  with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain  and 

India.     In  Italy  the  increase  from  August,  1924,  to  March,  1925,  was  over 
17  per  cent,  while  there  was  also  a  large  increase  in  Bulgaria,  Belgium, 
France,  Ireland,  Norway,  and  Sweden.     In  several  of  these  countries  the 
Government  has  taken  measures  toward  lowering  the  cost  of  living.  Rents 
are  highest  in  those  countries  which  experienced  excessive  post-war  cur- 
rency inflation  and  where  the  currency  is  now  stabilized.     In  the  other 
countries  rents  adjusted  themselves  two  or  three  years  ago  to  the  higher 
level  reached  by  other  necessaries  of  life.     (Monthly  Labor  Review, July. ) 

lut  Culture  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Progress  in  Canada  for  July  says: 

in  Canada    "Canada  is  coming  more  clearly  to  realize  that  her  substantial  import  of 
nuts  each  year,  amo^uiting  in  value  to  about  $5,000,000,  is  largely  un- 
necessary, and  that  a  large  portion  at  least  of  the  Canadian  nut  demand 
could  be  met  by  growing  in  suitable  areas  the  best  varieties  of  native 
and  exotic  species  of  nuts.    Of  recent  years  a  small  but  growing  band  of 
enthusiasts  in  British  Columbia  have  been  devoting  marked  attention  to 
the  subject  and  extending  the  cult  very  widely,  so  that  a  substantial 
future  industry  is  looked  to  there.    Now  the  wide  possibilities  of  grow- 
ing nuts  are  receiving  the  expert  attention  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
which  has  issued  a  very  comprehensive  booklet  of  information  for  the  en- 
couragement and  guidance  of  provincial  growers....." 

|ostal  Service       An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  July  23  sayst  "Opinions 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  its  representative  before  the 
joint  Congressional  post  office  investigation  committee,  are  subject  to 
a  discount— for  cash.    That  bureau  has  not  learned,  and  probably  does  not 
want  to  learn,  that  Congress  can  not  give  them  something  for  nothing 
without  taking  the  cost  out  of  someone  else's  pocket.    Our  rural  free 
delivery  system  is  already  sufficiently  costly  and  the  farm  bureau  •■Jwv-t' 
proposes  to  'reduce  expenses*  by  extending  it.  '  Practically  all  the  post 
office  revenue  comes  from  the  cities.    The  rural  post  offices  are  for  the 
most  part  run  at  a  loss.    The  bureau  proposes  to  reduce  postal  deliveries 
in  city  suburbs.     In  the  best  served  part  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  near  the 
business  section,  there  are  three  deliveries  a  day.     In  any  corresponding 
suburb  of  London  there  are  eight  deliveries  a  day,  while  the  average  for 
the  suburbs  of  our  cities  is  two.     It  should  be  multiplied  by  five  to 
stimulate  the  use  of  the  post  office  facilities.     There  is  no  end  to  the 
useful  suggestions  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation.    Long  ago  the  post  offio 
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was  warned  that  its  parcel  "business  was  really  a  subsidized  competitor  in 
the  excellent  and  cheap  service  already  provided  "by  the  express  companies. 

 Suppose  we  confine  the  service  to  parcels  and  limit  the  size?  Why 

should  not  the  express  companies  handle  the  ovusiness  if  they  can  do  it 
hetter  and  cheaper,  as  they  ^jndouhtedly  can  and  do?    To  reduce  the  post 
office  deficit  the  farm  bureau  is  in  favor  of  increasing  the  number  of 
rural  post  offices  at  present  operated  at  a  loss.     It  makes  one  single 
sound  suggestion.    This  is  that  dead-head  mail  should  pay  the  freight. 
Every  department  in  Washington  should  be  debited  with  the  cost  of  carrying 
its  official  publications.    Everj-  Congressman  and  Senator  should  be  debit- 
ed with  the  correct  postage  on  what  he  now  sends  out  under  a  frank.  It 
is  too  altruistic  to  ask  him  to  pay  for  it,  but  the  amount  should  be  met 
by  a  specific  appropriation  of  Congress  turned  over  to  the  post  office. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  a  fair  and  inexpensive  system  of  rural  free 
delivery  even  run  at  a  loss.    But  the  post  office  should  be  run  as  a  bus- 
iness proposition  and  it  should  go  after  business  where  it  can  get  it. 
Raising  post  cards  from  one  cent  to  two  has  reduced  the  number  used  to 
much  less  than  half,  creating  a  deficit  where  there  was  a  surplus.  What 
business  firm  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  like  imbecility?" 

Potash  Pro-  France »s  production  of  potash  for  the  first  three  months  of  1925 

duct  ion  in  totaled  81,252  tons  showing  an  increase  of  5,428  tons  over  the  same  amount 
France        produced  during  the  corresponding  period  in  1924.    Exports  of  unrefined 
potash  Salts  a.nd  fertilizers  out  of  France  during  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  however  amounted  to  2,181,258  metric  quintals  or  somewhat  less 
than  last  yearns  exports  of  2,318,848  metric  quintals.    France's  best 
customers  in  the  potash  market,  according  to  advices  received  by  the 
Bankers  Trust  Company  of  New  York  from  its  French  information  service, 
are  Belgium  which  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  bought  1,865,050 
quintals,  Italy  92,080,  United  States,  85,756,  Switzerland,  39,560  and 
Holland  20,515  quintals. 

Eayon  and  ■  An  editorial  in  The  American  Fertilizer  for  July  11  says;  "The 

Cotton         growing  popularity  of  rayon — as  artificial  silk  is  now  called — has  un- 
doubtedly had  some  effect  on  the  demand  for  cotton  yams.     It  is  not 
possible  to  forecast  the  ultimate  effect  which  the  new  material  may  have 
on  the  sale  of  cotton,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  of  great  importance. 
There  are  four  different  methods  of  manufacturing  rayon.    The  method  in 
most  general  favor  uses  wood  as  the  raw  material.    The  other  three  methods 
use  cotton  linters.     It  is  now  announced  that  some  of  the  factories  using 
wood  are  experimenting  with  linters^" 

Rubber  in  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  -of  Commerce  for  July  23  says:  "Looking 

Mexico         over  the  rubber  situation  investigators  of  the  Pepartraent  of  Commerce  find 
that  a  good  deal  of  land  in  Mexico  is  suitable  for  rubber  growing.  There 
are,  in  fact,  two  great  'rubber  zones'  which  are  accessible  by  railT/ay, 
water  communication  cr  roads.    Unfortunately,  workmen  are  scarce  in  these 
zones,  but  they  could  be  obtained  in  Centi'al  Mexico  and  transported  to  the 
rubber  regions,  while  the  department  notes  that  wages  do  not  run  higher 
than  about  three  pesos,  or  $1,50,  a  day  in  Mexico.    Only  three  or  four 
difficulties  present  themselves  with  the  department's  proposals.    One  is 
that  the  United  States  does  net  own  or  control  Mexico.    A  second  is  that 
worlanen  in  Central  Mexico  may  not  want  to  go  to  the  hot  rubber  regions, 
in  which  case  how  will  the  department  induce  them  to  go?    A  third  is  that 
Americans  who  own  land  in  Mexico  have  not  been  very  happy  of  recent  years 
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atout  the  conditions  surrotmding  their  land  holdings.    How  will  Americans 
"be  induced  to  go  into  Ivlexico  and  huy  ard  develop  lands  there?    The  truoh 
is  that  no  amount  of  Government  reports  on  this  or  any  other  subject  will 
overcome  the'  essential  facts  in  the  prohlem,  which  are  that  if  ^Americans 
want  robher  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  going  where  it  is  pro- 
duced and  hr^ing  it  or  producing  it  themselves.    'The  notion  that  our 
Government  will  embark  upon  some  imperialisf.ic  scheme  in  order  to  provide 
them  with  cheap  ruhter,  if  such  an  idea  is  entertained  anywhere,  may  as 
well  he  laid  aside." 

Rubber  Re-  A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  July  18  states  that  the  India 

striction    Euhher  Manufacturers  Association,  representing  S5  per  cent  of  British 

manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  rubber  articles,  issued  a  manifesto  july  17 
demanding  repeal,  or  drastic  modification,  of  the  scheme  for  the  restric- 
tion of  exports  of  crude  i-uhher  from'  Malay  and  Ceylon.    The  manifesto 
argues  that  it  was  never  intended  hy  the  scheme  to  raise  prices  to  their 
present  level,  "but  only  to  stahilize  prices  at  about  15  pence  per  pound,- 
An  editorial  on  the  subject  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  July  20 
says:  "Earsighted  supporters  of  the  Stevenson  rubber  restriction  scheme 
will  probably  be  the  first  to  deplore  the  esrcited  speculation  which  has 
sent  rubber  prices  to  the  highest  point  reached  within  a  six-year  period, 
thus  advancing  quotations  to  about  six  times  the  low  figure  recorded  in 
May,  1924,    Unless  some  method  can  be  devised  for  counteracting  these 
extreme  price  gyx-ations  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  restriction 
scheme  will  become  so  utterly  discredited  that  its  abandonment  will  be 
for!Sed»    IJews  that  a  manifesto  has  been  issued  by  the  British  India  Rubber 
Ms-nufacturers^  Association  demanding  repeal  or  modification  of  the  re- 
striction plan  coincides  with  the  announcement  that  the  Goodrich  Company 
has  again  raised  tire  prices,  which  are  now  50  per  cent  above  May  1  figures. 
The  doom  of  restriction  is  much  more  likely  to  be  precipitated  by  these 
developments  than  by  fulminations  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  or  an- 
nounced grandiose  schemes  to  circumvent  the  British  planters  by  growing 
rubber  in  the  Philippines  or  in  Dutch  possessions.     It  is  a  genuine  mis- 
fortujie  that  the  projectors  of  the  Stevenson  scheme  were  not  able  or  did 
not  try  to  guard  against  the  situation  that  has  developed,  although  they 
could  not,  of  course,  know  that  buying  demand  would  take  a  great  upward 
spurt  just  at  the  time  when  their  plans  for  controlling  supplies  began  to 

be  effective  What  the  rubber  interests  require  is  more  infoimation 

concerning  prospective  robber  needs.    A  return  to  unregulated  production 
is  no  more  to  be  desired  than  the  present  unregulated  bii^'-ing  which  threat- 
ens to  discredit  all  restriction  plans.     If  the  world  ever  settles  down 
a^in  to  systematic  anticipation  of  future  industrial  needs,  based  on 
orderl37-  buying  demands,  rubber  producers  and  consijmers,  too,  would  profit 
by  a  regularization  of  output  which  would  conserve  raw  materials  and  at 
the  same  time  assure  regular  supplies." 

^ool  Imports  Wool  imported  into  the  United  States  approximated  130  million 

dollars  in  value  in  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  despite  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  sheep  in  this  country  exceeds  that  of  any  other  except  China 
and  Australia.    Our  wool  consumption,  says  the  Trade  Record  of  The  national 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  continues  in  excess  of  pre-war  years,  having  ag~ 
gregated  538  million  pounds  in  1924  against  an  annual  average  of  approx- 
imately 500  million  pounds  in  the  decade  preceding  the  war. 
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Section  3 
MAPKET  qUCTATIOlJS  '  , 

Faim  Products         July  23:     Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $14.35  for  the  top:  $12.90 
to  $14  for  the  h\\lk.     lisd.i-snD  and  good  beef  steers  $8  to  $13.75:  "butcher 
cows  and  heifers  $3.75  to  $13. 25^  feeder  steers  $5,50  to  $8.25;  light 
and  medium  vreight  veal  calves  $9  to  $11.50. 

Eastern  Shore  Virginia  Irish  Cohhler  potatoes  sold  at  $5.50  to 
$6.25  per  barrel  in  eastern  markets;  $5.50  to  $5.75  f.o.b.  Southeastern 
Tom  Watson  i?7atermelons  closed  about  $100  lower  in  leading  markets  at 
$200  to  $500  per  carload.    Georgia  peaches  sold  in  leading  markets  on 
about  the  same  level  as  a  week  ago.     Imperial  Valley  Salmon  Tint  canta- 
loupes ranged  $1  to  $2.50  in  leading  cities  as  compared  with  $2.  to 
$3.50  a  week  ago. 

Closing  prices  on  92' score  butter:    New  York  43  I/2/;  Chicago 
42  1/2^:  Philadelphia  44^^  Boston  44{^.  ,  ■ 

Grain  prices  Quoted  Ju.ly  23:    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1»5S  1/2  to  $1.75  1/2.    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.55;  St.  Louis  $1.61 
to  $lo63;  Kansas  City  $1.60  to  $lo61.    Uo.2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.52 
to  $1.54;  St.  Louis  $1.50  to  $1.52;  Kansas  City  $1.51  to  $1.60.    No. 2 
mixed  com  Chicago  $1.05;  Kansas  City  $1.02  I/2.    No. 2  yellow  com 
Chicago  $1.08  to-.-$1.10;  St.  Lou.is  $1.10;  Kansas  City  $1.08.    No. 3  yellow 
com  Chicago  $1=08.    No. 2  white  com  Chicago  $1.06;  St-  Louis  $1.08; 
Kansas  City  $1»03.    No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  44  1/2'/;  St.  Louis  46/; 
N0c2  white  oats  Kansas  City  46/. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  iiarkets  advanced  110 
points,  closing  at  25/15/  per  lb.    New  York  October  future  contracts 
advanced  131  points,  closing  at  24.91/.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.). 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price  July  23,  July  22,  July  23,  1924 

Eailroads  20  Industrials  135.33  133.87  99c40 

20  R.E.  stocks  99«19  93,61  89.60 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  July  24.) 


